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NECESSITY FOR A CLASSIFICATION OF WHEAT. 


The varieties of wheat grown in the United States show a great 
diversity of type. This diversity is natural, as wheat is produced 
commercially in all of the 48 States of the Union, under a wide range 
of environmental conditions. More than 200 distinct varieties are 
grown. Many of these are adapted only locally, while others are 
well adapted to a wide range of varying conditions. This adapta- 
tion of a variety is an important factor, as it affects the yield and 
profitableness of the crop. The choice of varieties for given condi- 
tions and purposes, therefore, usually is given careful consideration 
by growers. The choice, however, is dependent upon the determina- 
tion of identity. 
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The identification of varieties requires some knowledge of the 
appearance of plant and kernel and is assisted by information regard- 
ing its history or distribution. Wheat varieties are most generally 
designated by names, which are established through publication and 
usage. The association of a name with a recognized type of wheat 
enables identification. Confusion in names is frequent, especially in 
America, where the number of actual varieties is very large. This 
confusion occurs in two principal ways: (1) The same name is ap- 
plied to very different varieties in different parts of the country, and 
(2) the same variety is grown under several different names in dif- 
ferent parts of the country or even in the same part. Identification — 
is difficult in cases of similar or closely related varieties and is con- 
fused by the multiplicity of names. 

There is need, therefore, for a practical and usable system of classi- 
fication which will standardize the varietal nomenclature and enable 
growers to identify varieties with which they are concerned. The 
purpose of this bulletin is to provide such a classification of the 
wheat varieties that are grown commercially in the United States 
or may be grown soon. The classification has been made by using 
only such characters as can be distinguished by the naked eye, no 
instrument other than a measuring rule having been used in the 
investigations. The names of varieties have been standardized in 
accordance with a code of nomenclature prepared by Ball and 
Clark (43)? and adopted with slight changes by the American Society 
of Agronomy. 

This bulletin is written in response to a demand for varietal infor- 
mation from farmers, agronomists, plant breeders, and members of 
the grain trade. It should form the basis for future work in wheat 
improvement, save the time and expense of breeding for combina- 
tions of characters which are already in existence, prevent much 
duplication of work in conducting varietal experiments, and aid in 
preventing the fraudulent or unknown exploitation of old varieties 
of wheat under new names. Its greatest value, however, should be 
in providing a compendium of the wheats of North America for 
all workers in the wheat industry, especially those who have only a 
limited or local knowledge of the varieties which are grown. 


PREVIOUS INVESTIGATIONS. 


Most of the systematic study of wheat varieties has been done by 
foreign investigators. Comparatively little work of this nature has 
heretofore been done in America. 


1The numbers (italic) in parentheses refer to “‘ Literature cited,” at the end of this 
bulletin, 
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FOREIGN CLASSIFICATIONS.* 


The existence of many different varieties of wheat has been recog- 
nized for more than 2,300 years. Theophrastus (1/89), a pupil of 
Plato, in his “ Enquiry into Plants,” written about 300 B. C., states: 


There are many kinds of wheat which take their names simply from the 
places where they grow, as Libyan, Pontic, Thracian, Assyrian, Egyptian, 
Sicilian. They show differences in color, size, form, and individual character, and 
also as regards their capacities in general and especially their value as food. 


Theophrastus mentioned many of the differences between. these 
kinds of wheat. In the writings of Varro, Pliny, and Columella, in 
the first century B. C. and the first century A. D., the observations of 
Theophrastus were repeated, rearranged, and amplified. Columella, 
who wrote about 55 A. D. (74, trans. 1745), presents these previous 
observations and his own, as follows: 


Triticum, common bare wheat which has little husk upon it, was, according 
to Varro, a name given formerly to all sorts of grain beaten or bruised out of 
ears by trituration or thrashing; but afterwards it was given to a peculiar. 
species of grain, of which there are many sorts, which take their name from the 
places where they grow; as African, Pontic, Assyrian, Thracian, Egyptian, 
Silician, etc., which differ from one another in color, bigness, and other prop- 
erties too tedious to relate. One sort has its ears without beards and is either 
of winter or summer. Another sort is armed with long beards and grows up 
sometimes with one, sometimes with more ears. Of these the grains are of dif- 
ferent sorts; some of them are white, some reddish, some round, others oblong, 
some large, others small. Some sorts are early ripe, others late in ripening; 
some yield a great increase, some are hungry and yield little; some put forth a 
great ear, others a small. Onesort stays long in the hose; another frees itself very 
soon out of it. Some have a small stalk or straw; others have a thick one as the 
African. Some are clothed with few coats, some with many, as the Thracian. 
Some grains put forth only one stalk, some many stalks. Some require more, 
some less time to bring them to maturity. For which reason some are called 
trimestrian, some bimestrian; and they say that in Euboea there is a sort which 
may be brought to perfection in 40 days; but most of these sorts which ripen 
in a short time are light, unfruitful, and yield very little, though they are 
sweet and agreeable to the taste and of easy digestion. 


In the early Roman literature mentioned reference is found to two 
groups of wheat, namely, ¢riticum and adoreum, or far. Columella 
referred to the far as bearded wheat. The grain of triticum was 


* NotTe.—NSince this manuscript was completed, two excellent publications on wheat 
classification have appeared : 

(a) Australia. Institute of science and industry. <A classification and detailed de 
scription of some of the wheats of Australia. Australia. TYnst. Sci. and Indus., Bul. 18, 
48 p., 4 pl. (1 col.). 1920. Forty-eight of the leading wheats of Australia are classified 
and described in a manner similar to that used by the writers. 

(b) Percival, John. The Wheat Plant. x, 463 p., 228 fig. (in text and on pl.). 
(1921.) Bibliography, p. 441-453. A large number of wheat varieties of the world 
are described and classified and the morphology of the wheat plant discussed fully. 

In addition to the publications reviewed here, extensive botanical treatises on the 
taxonomy of wheat forms have been published in Russia by Flacksberger, the most 
important one being Flacksberger, C., Determination of wheats. In Bul. Appl. Bot., 


‘v. 8, no. 1/2, p. 9-210 (1-202), 43 fig., 1 col. pl., 1915. In Russian. English sum- 


mary, p. 183-210 (175-202). 
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separated from the chaff in thrashing, while that of the far was not, 
indicating that the former consisted of true wheats, while the latter 
was emmer or spelt. 

Columella himself recognized three types of Triticum, robus (red), 
siligo (white), and trimestrian (spring), and in addition four types 
of bearded wheat (spelt or emmer), viz: 

Clusinian, of a shining, bright, white colour; a bearded wheat, which is called 
venunculum. One sort of it is of a fiery-red colour and another sort of it is 
white; the trimestrian. seed, or that of 3 months’ growth, which is called 
halicastrum. 

It is evident from these quotations that many of the leading char- 
acters of the wheat plant were recognized in this early period. What 
attention was given to studies of wheat during the Dark Ages no 
one can say. With the revival of learning the botanists and medical 
men began the publication of the folio and royal octavo herbals, 
many of them illustrated with woodcuts. In these, wheat species 
were included, the forms mostly being those described by Theophras- 
tus, Pliny, and Varro, but from time to time new ones were added. 
There is little advantage in trying to guess what particular form 
of common wheat each so-called species represented. More recent 
botanical writers described species which can now be recognized. 
Principal among these writers was Tournefort (794), who in 1719 
listed 14 species of Triticum. 

The classification of wheat practically began with the work of 
Linné in 1753. In his Species Plantarum (740) he described seven 
species of Triticum, viz: 7. aestivum, T. hybernum, T. turgidum, T. 
spelta, T. monococcum, T. repens, and 7. caninum. The two latter 
species have since been included in another genus. In the second edi- 
tion of the Species Plantarum, published in 1764, he describes six 
species which are still included in the genus Triticum, viz: 7. 
aestivum, T. hybernum, T. turgidum, T. polonicum, T. spelta, and 
T. monococcum, the species 7. polonicum having been added. 
Linneeus divided the common wheat, 7. vulgare, into two species, 7’. 
aestivum, awned spring, and 7. hybernum, awnless winter, appar- 
ently believing that all spring wheats were awned and all winter 
wheats awnless. Writers who followed him usually have not recog- 
nized these distinctions. 

Lamarck, in 1786 (734), created the species 7'riticum sativum to 
include both the species 7. aestivum and T. hybernum which Lin- 
nus had adopted. Each species and subspecies was described ac- 
cording to the presence or absence of awns, the color and covering of 
the glumes, the color, size, and density of the kernels, the solidity of 
the stem, and several other characters. 
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Villars, in 1787 (198), divided the common wheats into two species, 
Triticum vulgare and T. touzelle. The latter consisted of awnless 
wheat having white kernels. 

Destrontaines, in 1800 (79), established the species Triticum durum 
for the group of wheats having long awns and long vitreous kernels. 

Host, in 1805 (179), described and named the species Triticum 
compactum to include the club wheats and in addition recognized 
10 other species of the genus 7’riticum. 

Seringe, in 1819 (774), arranged the common and club wheats 
together into 10 groups based on lax or dense and awned or awnless 
spikes, white or brownish kernels, and glabrous or pubescent glumes. 
He listed varieties from Switzerland, France, Germany, and Eng- 
land. 

Metzger, in 1824 (143), at Heidelberg, followed essentially the 
Same system as Seringe, but in addition considered winter or spring 
habit of growth. ‘The 10 groups of Seringe were further subdivided, 
making 18 groups. The kernels were described as white, yellow, and 
reddish. yi : 

Metzger, in 1841 (144), reedited his classification of 1824, making 
some changes and adding more varieties. 

Seringe, in 1841 (/75), published a revision of his previous work 
of 1818, in which he classified and partly described a large number 
of varieties of wheat. 

Alefeld, in 1866 (35), classified the wheats into two genera and 
species, Lviticwm vulgare and Deina polonica. The latter con- 
tained four subspecies or varieties of Polish wheats, 7. polonicum, 
while the former was divided into many subspecies and varietal 
groups containing all other species of Triticum. Each of these 
was described in detail. 

Heuzé, in 1872 (7/1), grouped the wheats into 7 species. He 
listed (00 varietal names of wheat, 602 of which belonged to the 
species Z’reticum sativum, which included both common and club 
wheats. He described 47 varieties in this species, while the remain- 
ing 555 names were considered as synonyms. 

Koernicke, in 1873 (132), and Koernicke and Werner, in 1885 
(133), prepared the most complete classification of wheat yet pub- 
lished. ‘They followed Alefeld’s system of applying Latin names to 
the botanical groups. The groups keyed by them included 22 of 
vulgare, 21 of compactum, 26 of turgidum, 24 of durum, 12 of spelta, 
20 of dicoccum, 21 of polonicum, and 4 of monococcum. Named 
varieties included in each botanical group were described in detail, 
and the history, synonyms, and source of each were given. Much 
of this latter information had been published in the works of Alefeld 
and Heuzé. 
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Harz, in 1885 (704), classified and described a large number of 
wheats in a manner similar to that of Koernicke and Werner. The 
common and club wheats were considered as a single species. 

Hackel, in 1887 (201), classified the genus Triticum according to 
a key very similar to the one adopted by Koernicke and Werner. 
Hackel recognized three species, satzvwm Lam., monococcum L., and 
polonicum L.; and three races of sativum, namely, spelta, dicoceum, 
and tenax. In the latter he included vulgare, compactum, turgidum, 
and durum. as subraces. 

Vilmorin, in 1889 (199), grouped the wheats into 50 sections, 
according to their leading characters. Each section was briefly de- 
scribed and the synonyms were given. The common and club wheats 
were considered as one species. 

Eriksson, in 1895 (88), subdivided the botanical groups of 
Koernicke and Werner into smaller groups which he called subvarie- 
ties, based chiefly on the density of the spike, the thickness of the 
kernel, and the length of the rachis. He also gives an excellent re- 
view of the literature on wheat classification. 

Heuzé, in 1896 (7/2), published a second edition of his “Les 
Plantes Céréales,” in which were included rather complete histories 
and descriptions of the varieties of wheat. : 

Cobb, in 1896 (69), keyed 54 varieties of wheat which he was 
growing in New South Wales, Australia, using the leading plant, 
spike, and kernel characters. In 1905 (72) he proposed to classify 
wheat varieties by a microscopic examination of the aleurone layer. 
This method, however, is impracticable for classification purposes in 
the field, or even with certainty in the laboratory, when closely re- 
lated varieties are considered. 3 . 

Howard and Howard, in 1909 (721), classified the wheats of India 
largely according to the methods of Koernicke and Werner and of 
Eriksson. They (720) also consider in detail the characters used in 
classification. 

Richardson, in 1913 (758), described many of the wheats of Aus- 
tralia and gave the history of each variety. He did not arrange them 
in a classified order. | 

The Union of South Africa in 1919 (781) published descriptions 
and synonyms of the wheat varieties of South Africa which also 
designated the areas where the varieties should be grown in that 
country. 

Ducellier, in 1920 (82), published a classification and descriptions 
of the wheats of the Hoggar and oasis regions of Algeria. Only a 
few varieties were fully described. 


“oe 
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AMERICAN CLASSIFICATIONS. 


Harmon, in 1844 (03), published descriptions and histories of 
about 30 varieties of wheat which he had grown in Monroe County, 
iN. 

Klippart, in 1858 (731), described a large number of wheat varie- 
ties grown in Ohio and grouped them into a partly classified order. 

Todd, in 1868 (793), described a number of wheat varieties, most 
of the descriptions, however, being obtained from agricultural litera- 
ture of the time. He suggested that the Government “ take hold of 
this subject [the nomenclature of wheat] in a proper manner and 
establish a common standard of merit and an intelligible description 
of each variety .. .” 

Killebrew, in 1877 (130), described a number of American wheats, 
most of which had been described previously by Klippart or Todd. 
He grouped the varieties into two families, winter wheats and spring 
wheats. The winter wheats were divided into six classes based upon 
their kernel characters, white, amber, and red, and upon the awned 
or awnless character. The spring wheats, which were all regarded | 
as being awned, were placed in three classes, with white, amber, or 
red kernels. 

Tracy, in 1881 (795), listed a number of wheat varieties grown by 
him at the Missouri Agricultural Experiment Station. The varieties 
were partly described, showing the “bearded” or “smooth” heads 
and the color and size of the kernels. He mentions several varietal 
names as being synonymous. 

Devol, in 1887 (80) and in 1888 (87), published a classification of 
the wheat varieties being grown at the Ohio Agricultural Exper?- 
ment Station. This classification was further developed by Hick- 
man (7/3), who in 1889 divided the varieties into eight morphologi- 
cal groups. 

Plumb, in 1889 (753), described a large number of wheat varieties, 
chiefly American, and gave the histories of many of them. 

Blount, in 1892 (47), listed 478 varieties of wheat which he was 
growing experimentally in New Mexico. Histories of some of these 
were given. 

Carleton, in 1900 (58), summarized the varietal information of that 
time, listed about 350 varieties, gave their source by countries and 
their principal characters, and grouped them by districts of the 
United States to which they are best adapted. 

Scofield, in 1902 (172), classified and described a large number 
of durum wheats grown in Algeria, many of which were introduced 
into the United States about 1901. He also described the characters 
used in classification. In 1903 Scofield (773) prepared a detailed list 
of characters to be used in the description of wheat varieties. He 
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did not publish the descriptions of any varieties at that time. The 
application of the terminology was partly illustrated by plates ac- 
companying the article. 


Williams, in 1905 (204), listed and partly described about 60 ~ 


varieties of wheat which were under experiment at the Ohio Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station at that time. 

Hume, Center, and Hegnauer, in 1908 (722), briefiy classified the 
wheat varieties grown in experiments in Illinois, and gave the history 
and partial descriptions of some of the Russian and. American 
varieties, 


Scherffius and Woosley, in 1908 (/72), published illustrations of | 


36 varieties of wheat grown by the Kentucky Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station. 

Noll, in 1913 (749), presented a tabular description of varieties 
grown by the Pennsylvania Agricultural Experiment Station. 

Leighty, in 1914 (138), gave a list of the leading varieties of wheat 
grown in the eastern half of the United States, arranging them in 
classified groups by kernel and spike characters. 

Schafer and Gaines, in 1915 (170), recorded brief descriptions of 
the principal wheat varieties of Washington, together with their 
histories. 

Nelson and Osborn, in 1915 (148), gave a brief tabular description 
of the wheat varieties grown at the Arkansas Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station during the period from 1908 to 1914. 

Reisner,? in 1915, compiled much valuable information on the 
description and history of New York varieties. 

_ Ball and Clark, in 1915 (39), presented keys to the groups of hard 
red spring wheat and the durum wheats grown in the United States 
and described and gave the histories of the more important varieties. 

Carleton, in 1916 (67), listed the leading wheat varieties of the 
world, including American varieties. They were grouped into the 
botanical groups used by Koernicke and Werner. No attempt was 
made to distinguish between the closely related agricultural varieties. 

Stanton, in 1916 (785), grouped a large collection of wheat vari- 
eties grown in experiments in Maryland and Virginia, in accordance 
with some of the most obvious taxonomic characters. 

Jones, in 1916 (729), presented a brief key to the groups of common 
spring and durum wheats grown in experiments in Wyoming. 

Ball and Clark, in 1918 (42), published a key to the groups and 
varieties of durum wheat grown in the United States. 

Grantham, in 1918 (99), listed a large number of varieties which 
were being grown at the Delaware Agricultural Experiment Station 

2Reisner, John H. Wheat in New York. 1915. Unpublished thesis, Cornell Univer- 


sity. The writers wish to here acknowledge the use of this manuscript, credit being due 
to both the author and the Farm-Crops Department of Cornell University. 
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and stated whether they were bearded or smooth, and also the color 
of the grain and chaff, the height of the plant, and the weight of the 
kernels. 

Clark, Stephens, and Florell, in 1920 (67), gave a tabular descrip- 
tion of over 150 samples of Australian wheat varieties grown in ex- 
periments in the Pacific coast area of the United States. 

Clark, Martin, and Smith, in 1920 (66), keyed the groups of com- 
mon spring and durum wheat grown in experiments in the northern 
Great Plains area of the United States, and gave the histories of the 
principal varieties. 

Stewart, in 1920 (787), presented keys and tan descriptions of 
the commercial wheat varieties grown in Utah. 


SUMMARY OF PREVIOUS CLASSIFICATIONS. 


From the beginning of botanical classification there was a tendency 
to regard the different forms of wheat as distinct species. Toward 
the end of the eighteenth century there became evident a tendency 
toward the more reasonable view that comparatively few species were. 
involved and that the evident major groups were mostly to be re- 
garded as subdivisions of the species satzvum of Lamarck or vulgare 
of Villars. 

The making of botanic species of wheat was carried to great lengths 
by the botanists of 100 to 200 years ago, who did not recognize that 
the characters sufficient to separate species of wild plants were sufii- 
cient to separate only agronomic and horticultural varieties of domes- 
ticated plants. Before this fact was recognized and botanists very 
largely had ceased to deal with the forms of cultivated plants, some 
50 or 60 supposed species of wheat had been described. | 

In the works of most of the botanists there was little effort to study 
and describe the farm varieties of wheat. However, Heuzé, Koer- 
nicke and Werner, Kriksson, Richardson, and others described many 
varieties, and some of their descriptions were fairly complete. No 
attempt has been made, however, previous to the present work, to 
show by detailed keys and by uniform descriptions the minor differ- 
ences which separate closely related varieties. 

There has been wide diversity among botanists in the taxonomic 
use of the various morphological characters of the wheat plant and 
seed. Only a few authors have given attention to the winter or 
spring habit of growth in wheat varieties. Some, as Eriksson, have 
placed undue importance on differences in spike density. Many 
writers have made no use of the colors of the seed coat in separating 
varieties. | 

The classification of Koernicke and Werner is the most extensive 
and the only one which made a definite attempt to describe and 
classify foreign and domestic farm varieties. While conservative 
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to the extent of reduction of the number of species, these authors 
still maintained a complete Latin nomenclature for forms as far 
as the fifth rank. In their discussions, these authors, as well as 
other investigators named, were handicapped through making their 
studies in only one locality. In the present work, the varietal de- 
scriptions are based on the expression of each variety under the 
widely varying conditions of environment found in different parts 
of the United States. 


PRESENT INVESTIGATIONS. 


The present investigations were started in 1915? with the object 
of making a classification of the wheats of the world. During the 
first two years much time was devoted to a study of foreign varieties, 
and several hundred introductions were added to the large collection 
of foreign wheats previously obtained. In the third year the study 
was devoted largely to diverse botanical types obtained from hy- 
brids or distinct types found as mixtures in wheat fields in the west- 
ern United States. It was soon determined, however, that if the 
studies were to be of economic value, they must be limited to the 
principal cultivated varieties. The World War prevented the com- 
pletion of the introduction of foreign wheats, so it was finally de- 
cided to limit the present publication to the commercial American 
varieties. In the spring of 1919, a “ Preliminary classification of 
American wheat varieties,” * containing a key to varieties and index, 
was prepared in mimeograph form, and about 100 copies distributed 
to agronomic workers. Suggestions and corrections were invited. 
Several changes which were suggested have been incorporated. 

Hundreds of foreign and domestic varieties have been grown, 
studied, described, and classified, and herbarium specimens have been 
preserved in a classified order. Many of these varieties, however, 
are not included in this bulletin. During the past three years the 


°>The plan to classify wheat varieties was evolved by Carleton R. Ball, agronomist 
in charge of Western Wheat Investigations, in the summer of 1914, while studying a large 
number of foreign and domestic varieties in breeding nurseries at experiment stations in 
the western United States. In July of that year J. Allen Clark became his assistant, 
and the classification was carried on jointly until April, 1918, when Mr. Ball was pro- 
moted to the position of cerealist in charge. Since that time the classification has been 
continued by Mr. Clark, who was placed in charge of Western Wheat Investigations, and 
by John H. Martin, who became his assistant in February, 1919. 

During the entire investigation the fullest cooperation has been received from Dr. C. E. 
Leighty, agronomist in charge of Eastern Wheat Investigations, who has furnished numer- 
ous varieties, much information on varietal history and synonymy, and some assistance 
with the nurseries in the Eastern States. ; 

In the preparation of the manuscript of this classification C. W. Warburton has 
rendered valuable editorial assistance. The drawings were made by Mrs. R. BE. Gamble 
and the photographs, unless otherwise indicated, were taken by H. L. Crandall. These 
services are all gratefully acknowledged. 

* Clark, J. Allen, Ball, Carleton R., et al. Preliminary classification of American wheat 
varieties, 20 p. 1919. (U.S. Dept. Agr., Off. Cereal Invest. Mimeographed circ.) 
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commercial varieties have been given the most careful study. Many 
varieties not previously known were obtained and grown. Each 
year the varieties studied during the preceding season, with all new 
material obtained, were grown in the classified order presented herein. 
Each year, therefore, the classification became more definite and 
complete. There still remains much to be learned about the Ameri- 
can varieties, but it is thought that publication of the information 
compiled to date should no longer be delayed. 


CLASSIFICATION NURSERIES. 


Classification nurseries have been grown in several widely sepa- 
rated sections of the United States. This was necessary in order 
to determine the expression of varieties under different environments 
and thus embrace a scheme of classification which would be workable 
wherever the varieties happened to be grown. It also guarded 
against the loss of certain types, which often results if wheat is 
grown at only one place. In Table 1 is shown the location of 18 
experiment stations where classification nurseries have been sown, 
as well as the annual and total number of sowings which were made. 


TABLE 1.—Annual and total number of rows sown in the classification nurseries 
of fall and spring wheat at one or more of 18 experiment stations in the 
United States during the 6-year period from 1915 to 1920, inclusive. 
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Table 1 shows that during the six years 1915 to 1920 more than 
25,000 separate sowings were made. Most of these were made at 
experiment stations in the western United States. The greatest num- 
ber of sowings at any one station, totaling 6,765, was made at the 
Sherman County branch station at Moro, Oreg.; the second greatest, 
5,647, at the Plant-Introduction Garden, Chico, Calif.; and the third 
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greatest, 3,985, at the Oregon Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Corvallis, Oreg. At these western points growing conditions were 
much better for classification purposes than at eastern points. The 
absence of summer rains in the Western States is the principal reason 
for this, as plant characters and colors are more distinctly developed. 
At Chico, Calif., and Corvallis, Oreg., there was the added advantage 
of being able to sow both winter and spring wheats in the fall with- 
out danger of losing the spring forms. At Moro, Oreg., spring 
wheats sometimes survived from fall sowing also. At the latter 
point much valuable information was obtained from spring sowing 
of wheats having a winter habit. These studies were found to be 
necessary to determine accurately the true plant habit of some 
varieties. 

The classification nurseries were sown in short rows, usually not 
exceeding 5 feet in length and a foot or 18 inches apart. Az the sta- 
tions where all varieties were sown both in fall and spring, each 
variety was sown in the spring on one end of the row sown in the 
fall. Plate I shows portions of the classification nursery at Cor- 
vallis, Oreg., in 1919. Figure A of Plate I shows spring wheat fall 
sown and spring sown, the fall-sown portion being on the right and 
the spring-sown portion on the left. Figure B of the same plate 
shows winter wheat spring sown and fall sown in the same manner. 


ASSISTANCE RECEIVED. 


To obtain samples of the different wheat varieties was the first 
important task. This was accomplished with the assistance of many 
individuals and institutions.® . 

The classification nurseries at the various stations usually were 
sown by local representatives.© The local men also took notes on 


5 The writers have obtained samples of seed and cooperation in other ways from officers 
- of the divisions of grain standardization and grain supervision, Bureau of Markets, of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. Samples also have been obtained from most of the 
State agricultural experiment stations in the United States and the Dominion Department 
of Agriculture in Canada, and the writers wish here to express thanks to the officers of 
these many institutions who have so kindly assisted in this work. 

6 The writers wish to acknowledge gratefully the cooperation of field men of the Office 
of Cereal Investigations. To Mr. D. E. Stephens, superintendent of the Sherman County 
branch station, at Moro, Oreg., and to Mr. V. H. Florell, assistant agronomist, in charge 
of the cereal investigations at the Plant-Introduction Garden, Chico, Calif., special credit 
is due and is here gladly given. Other station men who have assisted in these studies 
are Mr. F. J. Schneiderhan, formerly scientific assistant, in charge of the cereal-breeding 
nursery at Moro, Oreg.; Mr. L. C. Aicher, superintendent of the Aberdeen substation, 
Aberdeen, Idaho; Mr. J. W. Jones, formerly superintendent of the Nephi substation, 
Nephi, Utah; Mr. N. C. Donaldson, formerly scientific assistant, in charge of the cereal 
experiments at the Judith Basin substation, Moccasin, Mont.; Mr. George A. McMurdo, 
formerly assistant, in charge of the cereal investigations at the Akron Field Station, 
Akron, Colo.; Mr. F. R. Babcock, formerly scientific assistant, in charge of the cereal 
studies at the Williston substation, Williston, N. Dak.; Mr. Ralph W. Smith, assistant 
agronomist, in charge of the cereal experiments at the Dickinson substation, Dickinson, 
N. Dak.; Mr. J. H. Parker, formerly scientific assistant, in charge of the breeding for rust 
resistance in cereals at the University Farm, St. Paul, Minn,; Mr, Louis Wermilskerchen, 
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WHEAT-CLASSIFICATION NURSERY AT CORVALLIS, OREG., IN I919. 


A, Varieties of winter wheat grown from spring (1) and fall (2) sowing. B, Varieties of spring 
wheat grown from spring (1) and fall (2) sowing. (Photographs by J. A. Clark.) 
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1918. 
(Photographed by D. E. Stephens.) 


here shown. 


ing sowing is 


\WHEAT-CLASSIFICATION NURSERY GROWN AT MORO, OREG., IN 


The winter habit of winter-wheat plants from spr 
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emergence, heading, ripening, and height of the many varieties. 
During the summer the writers visited the various points and took 
detailed notes on the characters of the varieties. It was here, in the 
field, that the descriptions of the varieties were written and the keys 
designed and perfected to distinguish the different varieties. The 
descriptions were checked and rechecked at the various points and 
the different descriptive classes were established on a basis broad 
enough to include the varieties wherever they were grown. 


NATURE OF THE MATERIAL. 


The early studies showed the necessity of working with pure lines. 
When bulk seed was used it often consisted of mixed varieties and 
a wrong description might easily become applied to a variety. For 
that reason careful notes were made on the material that was sown in 
each nursery. A typewritten outline was prepared each year which 
showed the classified arrangement of the varieties based on the re- 
sults to date and also the row numbers at each station. The same 
variety often was represented by different lots of seed obtained from 
different sources. These were distinguished by different C. I. numbers, 
which are accession numbers of the Office of Cereal Investigations. 
The varieties, however, have always been distinguished by names 


rather than by numbers. For this reason Cereal Investigations 


numbers are not used in this publication. The nursery outlines also 
contained columns showing the source of the seed sown and the orig- 
inal source of the variety. In addition, they showed whether the 
seed sown was bulk grain or a pure line, and if a pure line, whether 
the same pure line was sown at all stations or whether different pure 
lines were used. In this way it was easily possible to compare field 
notes accurately with those of the previous year or to account for 
differences which existed in the same variety at different stations in 


the same year. This latter condition often occurred when bulk grain 


or different pure lines were used. Natural field hybrids thus were 
easily distinguished from mixtures. 


formerly scientific assistant, in charge of the cereal nursery at the Amarillo Cereal Field 
Station, Amarillo, Tex.; Mr. A. D. Ellison, formerly scientific assistant, Mr. H. P. Ames, 
formerly agent, and Mr. J. W. Taylor, scientific assistant, respectively, in charge of the 
cereal investigations at the Arlington Experimental Farm, near Rosslyn, Va.; Dr. H. H. 
Love, professor of plant breeding, and Mr. W. T. Craig, agent, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 

The writers also acknowledge with gratitude the assistance received from the follow- 
ing officers of the State experiment stations not formally cooperating with the Office of 
Cereal Investigations: Prof. G. R. Hyslop, professor of farm crops, and Prof. C. C. Ruth, 
assistant professor of farm crops, at the Oregon Agricultural Experiment Station, Cor- 
vallis, Oreg.; Prof. E. F. Gaines, assistant professor of farm crops at the Washington 
Agricultural Hxperiment Station, Pullman, Wash.; Prof. P. V. Cardon, agronomist at the 
Montana Agricultural Experiment Station, Bozeman, Mont.; Mr. Breeze Boyack, formerly 
assistant agronomist at the Colorado Agricultural Experiment Station, Fort Collins, 
Colo. ; and Prof. 8. C. Salmon, professor of farm crops at the Kansas Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, Manhattan, Kans. 
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After growing, for a couple of years, several pure-line strains of 
the same variety obtained from several sources, one of the strains 


was selected as the standard for the variety. The descriptions here » 


recorded, therefore, should represent the true type of the variety. 
In certain cases, however, material was limited to samples obtained 
from only one or two sources, and in these cases the judgment of the 
writers in selecting the pure strain which correctly represents the 
variety may not be as accurate as where more samples of the same 
variety were available. | 

Many varieties here described are badly mixed in commercial fields 
wherever they are grown. Mention of this sometimes is made in the 
descriptions. In many cases this will account for differences observed 
between a variety and its description, as here recorded. In other 
cases all the characters which are here recorded may not become ap- 
parent in some localities, and this may cause some confusion. The 
failure of stem and glume colors to develop in some sections is an 
example of this. . 

Natural crossing between wheat plants occurs quite commonly in 
the western United States. In the classification nurseries several 
hybrid rows have been found each year. These had been sown from 
material which was apparently pure the previous season and which 
was grown from a single head. In some instances the hybrids were 
not noticed until the second generation when they were segregating. 
This natural crossing has caused some difficulty in describing vari- 
eties, especially because hybridization between closely related vari- 
eties could not always be detected. 

Several hundred mixtures obtained from experimental plats and 
commercial fields were grown in the classification nurseries for iden- 
tification. A few proved to be mechanical mixtures of varieties 
grown in the locality, but most of these were new types. These 
probably originated, for the most part, from natural hybrids, with 
possibly an occasional mutation. Many of the types continued to 
seeregate, thus proving their hybrid origin. Those which came true 
to type were either mutations or the homozygous progeny of hybrids. 
As the progeny of a cross nearly all tend to become homozygous after 
being grown several years, it 1s believed that practically all of the 
new types can be accounted for in this way. Many of the new types 
closely resembled American or foreign varieties, but were not identi- 
cal in all characters. 

Practically every field of wheat contains some plants which can 
not be identified with any known variety. These are easily found, 
because of their differences from the remainder of the plants in the 
field. Many of these forms, in all probability natural hybrids or 
mutations, have been submitted to the writers for identification, but 
as a rule this is not possible. Considering the opportunities for the 
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natural and artificial production of new forms, the number of dis- 
tinct varieties of wheat existing in the United States is not sur- 
prising. It is really remarkable to find so comparatively few in com- 
mercial cultivation. By making all possible combinations of the 
characters used by the writers in describing the wheat varieties, 
several thousand new varieties could be produced. 


PREPARING DESCRIPTIONS, HISTORIES, AND DISTRIBUTIONS. 


For each variety there is given the description, the history so far 
as known, the distribution in the United States, and the synonymy. 


PREPARATION OF VARIETAL DESCRIPTIONS. 


Detailed descriptions have been written of the wheat varieties here 
enumerated. These descriptions contain much more detailed infor- 
mation concerning the nature of the varieties than is included in the 
keys and are necessary for a clear knowledge of the appearance of 
the varieties. The descriptions are not complete, however, several of 
the morphological characters of the wheat plant not being included 
because they are of little or no value in classification. Only the more 
important taxonomic characters are used. This has made possible 
shorter and more concise descriptions than would otherwise be 
possible. However, they are thought to be sufficiently inclusive to 
provide a comprehensive knowledge of the different varieties. 

Following the descriptions of many varieties is a paragraph show- 
ing the chief characters which distinguish the variety from closely 
related ones. This gives the reader a more ready comparison of cer- 
tain varieties than is otherwise possible. 


PREPARATION OF VARIETAL HISTORIES. 


The history of the origin of varieties can not be neglected in a 
complete classification, as many varieties are scarcely or not at all 
distinguishable from similar or closely related varieties and differ 
only in their origin or qualities. In this study much attention has 
been given to the history of varieties, and to many readers it proba- 
bly will be the most interesting and valuable part of the classifica- 
tion. The compiling of these histories has been a long and arduous 


task. It has required a review of the literature on wheat varieties 


written during a period of more than 200 years. The sources of this 
information are varied. Definite information is readily available 
on the origin of only a comparatively few varieties. Introductions 
of foreign varieties have been recorded in recent years by the Office 
of Foreign Seed and Plant Introduction. Frequent reference is made 
to the accession numbers and published inventories of that office. 
Many bulletins of the State agricultural experiment stations have 
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contained valuable information on the origin of domestic varieties. 
Agricultural papers have been reviewed, and much information as to 
the origin of varieties has been obtained from that source. There is 
still much to learn concerning the origin of our cultivated varieties. 
The origin of many probably has never been recorded, but of some 
for which the origin has not been determined there probably is a 
recorded history somewhere. Reference is always given to the pub- 
lished sources of the histories that have been obtained. 


DETERMINATION OF DISTRIBUTION OF VARIETIES. 


The commercial distribution and production of different varieties 
are the greatest economic factors with which this classification is con- 
cerned. ‘Those varieties which are most widely grown usually are the 
most valuable. Varieties that are more productive may be in exist- 
ence, but until they become known and widely grown they are of little 
value. New varieties are being continually produced. Some are of 
little or no value. Others are an improvement over the older stand- 
ard varieties, as their use extends the area of wheat culture, increases 
the yield per acre, 6r improves the quality. -This adds to production 
and, increases the income of the producer. 

The commercial success of varieties is largely dependent upon their 
adaptation to the conditions in which they are grown. A variety 
that produces well in a locality soon becomes well known and its 
acreage increases until it comes into competition with other varieties 
which are more productive. The production of old, well-adapted 
varieties is rather extensive and stable. Their distribution has be- 
come fixed within certain general sections. New varieties are still 
competing for supremacy and therefore are more locally and spar- 
ingly grown. Poorly adapted varieties sometimes have continued in 
cultivation for more than a century in isolated and unimportant 
wheat-producing localities. The distribution of these, therefore, is 
often widely scattered. , 

THE VARIETAL SURVEY. 


To determine the commercially cultivated varieties of wheat in 
the United States and the extent of their distribution, a wheat 
varietal survey was made in cooperation with the Bureau of Crop 
Estimates. The first survey was made in 1917, when questionnaires 
were sent to one or two correspondents in each of the wheat-produc- 
ing counties of the various States. The incomplete returns from 
this survey were very interesting and contained so much valuable 
information from the counties reporting that it was decided in 1918 
to send questionnaires to several correspondents in all counties not 
previously reporting, in order to have a more complete record. 
The replies were received and tabulated. They showed the varieties 
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grown in the localities of the county where the correspondents 
lived, but it was soon determined that all of the varieties grown 
in the county were not included and that one or two reports from 
each county did not give an accurate estimate of the proportionate 
distribution of the different varieties. It was finally decided in 
1919 to determine rather accurately the percentage each variety 
formed of the total wheat crop of each county. A new schedule 
was printed for this survey and about 70,000 were mailed. To the 
more important wheat-growing counties as many as 30 to 40 ques- 
tionnaires were sent, fewer being sent to counties less important 
in wheat production. From the survey about 40,000 returns were 
received. About 19,000 of these gave definite information, and 
these results have been tabulated. In addition to the names of 
varieties grown and the percentage each formed of the total wheat 
crop, the questionnaires contained tabular spaces for descriptions 
of varieties. From these descriptions the correct naming of the 
variety was checked. [igure 1 shows a copy of one of the returned 
schedules. The reports were edited before being tabulated and thus 
many recognizable mistakes were corrected. The summary of these 
reports revealed a large number of new names used for old varieties 
and also brought to light several wheats distinctly different from 


-any of the varieties previously obtained. More than a thousand 


letters were written to the correspondents, requesting samples and 
additional information. A considerable number of additional 
varieties were obtained in this way. 

The distribution of the different varieties shown in this publica- 
tion was obtained from these surveys. The maps which illustrate 
the distribution of the varieties were made on the basis of one dot 
for every thousand acres or less in each county where the variety 
was grown in 1919. 

VARIETAL NOMENCLATURE. 


Wheat varieties must be distinguished by names. These names 
must be used frequently by agronomic workers, as well as by a host 
of crop growers and crop users. The form and appropriateness 
of these names, therefore, are of general interest. It is desirable 
that they be short, simple, and appropriate, easily spelled and pro- 
nounced. It also is desirable that, as far as possible, a single name 
be accepted and used for each recognized variety. 

The multiplication of names and other designations for crop 
varieties has already been carried to great extremes. The result- 
ing confusion is very great, especially in wheat, where the number 
of actual varieties is very large. In addition to the confusion of 
names, many names are objectionable. Many varietal designations 
are merely descriptive phrases which are often long and cumber- 
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[A. 8.5189. UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
BUREAU OF CROP ESTIMATES. 


WHEAT VARIETY SURVEY SCHEDULE. 


TO BE MAILED PROMPTLY. 


Wasuinoton, D. 0., March, 1919, 


Dear Sm: The Department of Agriculture wishes to learn more about the wheat crop and the changes thaf are taking place in 
varieties being grown. ¢ : ae ' 

To the wheat-growing indusiry this is very important. aay: schedule properly filled and prociptly returned will make the results 
of greater value. It is hoped that you will cooperate by filling the schedule as completely as possible and returning it in the inclosed 
envelope, which requires no postage.. P 

If you are unable to give the information asked, but know some one in the county who can, will you please refer this schedule to 
him. Ifno wheat is grown in your county, please return this schedule, writing acrossit ‘‘No wheat.”~ ~~ 


Respectfully, Fe ED 
P 7 LEON M. ESTABROOK, Chief of Bureav. 


QUESTIONS. 
(Insert answers for your own community in tabular form below.) 
A. What wheat varieties are grown in your locality? 


B. What percentage of the total wheat acreage in your locality dees each variety represent? 
. Please describe the varieties named by writing in the columns below the proper word, as “Winter,” 


‘‘Spring,” or “Both,” and so on for head, chaff, and kernel characters. 
WHEAT VARIETIES. 


A : B ‘c 


DESCRIPTION OF VARIETIES. 


PRRCENTAGE ‘ ] $ 
NAME OF VARIETY. Bae PLANT. Heap, CHarr. ‘KERNEL. 
CRoP. ~ 


Winter or spring, Bearded or 
or both. . beardless. 


oS ee 5S ee E 


Ale 


tea Rs La RR DT PRR tates 


CYyrth, south.) 


Fic. 1.—A returned questionnaire of the wheat varietal survey. 


some. Others are only numbers, which sometimes are equally long 
and cumbersome or are easily confused. Because of this condition, 
a code of nomenclature was proposed by Ball and Clark (43), so 
that in this classification varietal names could be selected in ac- 
cordance with its rules. The code was presented to the American 
Society of Agronomy at its annual business meeting on November 
13, 1917. After a few minor changes were made by the committee 
on varietal nomenclature, it was adopted by the society (37) as 
follows: 
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‘1. Evieritiry To Namine.—No variety shall be named unless (a) distinctly 
different from existing varieties in one or more recognizable char- 
acters, or (0) distinctly superior to them in some character or quali- 
ties, and (c) unless it is to be placed in commercial culture. 

2. Prioriry.—No two varieties of the same crop plant shall bear the same 

: name. The name published (see par. 4) for a variety shall be the 
accepted and recognized name except in cases where it has been ap- 
plied in violation of this code. 

A. The term “ crop plant,” as used herein, shall be understood to mean those 
general classes of crops which are grouped: together in common usage 
without regard to their exact botanical relationship, as corn, wheat, 
sorghum, cotton, potato, ete. 

B. The paramount right of the originator, discoverer, or introducer of a 
new variety to name it, within the limitations of this code, shall be 
recognized. 

©. Where the same varietal name has become thoroughly established for 
two or more varieties, through long usage in agronomic literature, 
it should not be displaced or radically modified for either one, except 
where a well-known synonym can be substituted. Otherwise the varie- 
ties bearing the same name should be distinguished by adding some 
suitable term which will insure their identity. 

D. Where several well-established names are used for the same variety the 
list of Synonyms shall be submitted to some committee of the Ameri- 
can Society of Agronomy. This committee shall choose the name 
which it deems most suitable, observing the established Code of 
Nomenciature. ; 

E. Existing American varietal names which conflict with earlier published 
foreign names for the same or different varieties but which have been 
thoroughly established through long usage shall not be displaced unless 
long-used and available Synonyms exist. 

F. It is recognized that certain strains of varieties may occur which do 
not differ from a standard variety in recognizable characters, but may 
differ in yield, adaptation, or quality and are entitled to recognition 
by a distinct name. Such strain shall be given a new name, but the 
name of the type variety in parentheses should follow. 

8. Form or Names.—The name of a variety shall consist of a single word, 
except where it conflicts with rule 2, C or EK. 

A. Varietal names shall be short, simple, distinctive, and easily spelled and 
pronounced. 

B. A varietal name derived from a personal or geographical name should 
be spelled and pronounced in accordance with the rules governing in 
the case of the original name. 

| C. The name borne by an imported foreign variety should be retained, sub- 

‘i ject only to such a modification as is necessary to conform it to this 

code. 

D. The name of a person should not be used as a varietal name during his 
lifetime. The name of a deceased person should not be so used except 

by the official action of this or other competent agronomic bodies. 

| Personal names in the possessive form are inadmissible. 

BE. Names of stations, States, or countries, in either the nounal or adjective 
form, should not be used as varietal names, except in unusual cases 
where the name is well established, 
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3. Form or NamEs—Continued. 

F. Such general terms as hybrid, selection, seedling, etc., should not be used 
as varietal names. 

G. A number, either alone or attached to a word, should not be used as a 
varietal name, but considered as a temporary designation while the 
variety is undergoing preliminary testing. 

H. Names which palpably exaggerate the merits of a variety shall be inad- 
missible. 

I. In applying the provisions of this rule to varietal names which have be- 
come firmly established in agronomic literature through long usage, 
no change shall be made which will involve loss of identity. 

4, PUBLICATION.—A varietal name is established by publication. Publication 
consists (1) in the distribution of a printed description of the variety 
hamed, giving its distinguishing characters; or (2) in the publication 
of a new name for a variety properly described elsewhere, such publi- 
cation to be made in any book, bulletin, circular, report, trade cata- 
logue, or periodical, provided the same bears the date of issue and is 
distributed generally among agronomists and crop growers; or (3) in 
certain cases the general recognition of the name for a commercial 
variety in a community for a number of years may be held to consti- 

tute publication. 

A. Where two or more admissible names are given to the same variety, in 
the same publication, that which stands first shall have precedence. 

5. REGISTRATION.—After a classification is made, and names assigned according 
to the code, and the same has been officially adopted by this society, no 
new names shall be recegnized by the society except by registration. 
Registration shall consist in the introducer submitting to the secretary 
of the American Society of Agronomy, or Some properly authorized 
committee a Sample of seed, together with a full statement and evi- 
dence setting forth reasons why the variety is entitled to a new 
name. The society (or committee) shall then have sufficient time in 
which to grow the crop in trial grounds and thoroughly examine the 
claims before reporting on the new name. 

6. CiratTion.—In the full and formal citation of a varietal name, the name of 
the author who first published it shall be given when the same can be 
determined. 

7. ReEvision.—No properly published varietal name shall be changed for any 
reason except conflict with this code, nor shall another variety be sub- 
stituted for that originally described thereunder. 


NEW VARIETIES NAMED. 


Since the adoption of this code names have been given to several 
new American varieties. They are Ashland, Forward, Honor, Kota, 
Laramie, Minhardi, Minturki, Norka, and Ruddy. 


VARIETAL NAMES CHANGED. 


Some changes in the nomenclature of wheat varieties already have 
been made, in accordance with the rules of the code. Principal 
among these are Preston for Velvet Chaff, Converse for one Red 
Russian, and Ladoga for Spring Turkey. In this bulletin the fol- 
lowing changes are made: Satisfaction for Smith Rust Proof, Pros- 
perity for American Bronze, Alton for Ghirka Winter, Dixon for 


a 
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Humpback II, Emerald for Early Spring, Pentad for D-5, and 
Vernal for White Spring emmer. Of these, the first two are selec- 
tions of existing synonyms that have been long used. The third and 
fourth are new names adopted because of the confusion existing in 
American literature between the varieties formerly called Ghirka 
Winter and Ghirka Spring and between Humpback and Hump- 
back II, or Smooth Humpback. The fifth and seventh are new 
names selected for varieties formerly known only under the designa- 
tion of a descriptive adjective, and the sixth is a name selected for a 
variety formerly known only by a letter and number combined. 

The revision of varietal names is undertaken in this classification. 
The code provides that, if desirable, revision should be done, but 
without losing the identity of the name to the variety. Revision is 
absolutely necessary in some cases in order to avoid duplication of 
names and confusion and in other cases is desirable to simplify and 
standardize the nomenclature. These are important objects of the 
classification: Some revisions have already been made and the 
identity of the varietal name retained. Hxamples of this are Turkey 
for Turkey Red and Peliss for Pelissier. 

The following simplifications of the names of wheat varieties are 
made in this classification. The rules of the code have been followed 


‘in all instances. In some cases the simplified name is not as satis- 


factory as might be desired, but undoubtedly it is an improvement. 
Several undesirable names of recognized varieties have not been 
revised, because it does not appear practicable at the present time, 
as they have about gone out of cultivation or are of little commer- 
cial importance. 


List of simplified names used im this classification. 


New name. f Original name. 
Martner SIGE Set Sees oe ee Lees Martin Amber. 
p@adleree (is E) ee a Aa ee Webb’s Challenge White. 
IBY aS ML a a al eg Dart’s Imperial. 
SUPUTISe + ahh SEE Bc) Ue Od Ee eee Pringle’s Surprise. 
ey eek ee Se ke Lk SN Ch Wi Lynn Rust Proof. 
Nae Tet yy pega anced PO ei ey akong aa GACT NL, ge cp ee Pileraw Enormous. 
Wen mek bes dtr Se OS ECE Rey eae Leap’s Prolific. 

0) Up yaa EO eg ee ea xtra Harly Oakley. 
VIREO 0 IGWB) os rr bl ch NA ea Wyandotte Red. 
Burplestraiwa ebb re FOR Pa Le gee EE Ee ed EE ge a Purpie Straw. 
NPAs grt eee we ort ee ME ee aos Wellman’s Fife. 
CANS Fa aS a A 8 AO lea ati Ghirka Spring. 
@limalasxae Foe. FES PY AES Sey: MY fe Be Jones Climax. 

TODS SONS 1 Hie, sale ale A pt Nae Neat UIE ee: _. Dawson Golden Chaff. 
AS TEI GNF g aes a apa he nap aN harap Early Arcadian, 
Cold come es). COE NES SEEN Se aes eee Gold Coin. 

INTACT Ae AR! SU eRe. «ens, EY Red Allen. 

BELG O [Ue wed tee as heek fe Lee bse oy TX eee es a ee Lars Peterson. 
Roaper keg fe rr a Bey Pee ay areas ye een Rupert’s Giant. 
Guinea Bea Be oe See Currell’s Prolific. 
Red Clawson #2 = 320s teat ee ee eee Early Red Clawson. 
Rachestere fia Ei | Sp ie ed es Ea! ee eae Rochester Red. 

OG e fee ie ie a ek ay Early Red Chief. 


SEU TANITA SH 6570 FR a hi aaa ao i ph aide tnd - Rimpau’s Red Schlanstedter Sommerweizen. 
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List of simplified names used in this classification—Continued. 


New name. ‘ Original name. 
LEASE Reb ieeebee Vee AL AE eee ve oad es Seva eton aed Red Resaca. 
SEE VG GERM oot ea Bem 2 ee et oe Silver Coin. 
JONES RelA Ms PEA ee PER peel es ee ae ee Jones Winter Fife. 
GRATE Ez eRe ete Sa Es | MER ate St. Louis Grand Prize. 
Mammoth) Aim Der 22 285) Sy ee iis Be ee eee Jones Mammoth Amber, 
Palisade® 3008s wsleGen Seta Ae Pee See e White Palisade. 
NS ee ee ae Se We ae Early Baart. 
SST CES EE IS BE a SE ES EN RGU Sibley New Golden. 
@hamp late ets REPRE A Ee ee ea Ey, Pringle’s Champlain, 
SUE Vee a A ee eae Early Java. 
DS AU RSTSE, he ak Op ee aa Se RE STR RD FURS“ SOL Se Red Hussar. 
‘Blackie see eee pe Pes eee Lee Ee Clark’s Black Hulled. 
EES A TY sey sR Be AM RS aR REL OSS Whe EINE Tp WEAR, (AVN Sa Gluten B 86. 
SELVERS Nea he Chae k ee a a a ee ee Jones Silver Sheaf Longberry Red. 
Jit 0) aers BANS Rpt ees LER ee le Se ee ets oo Missing Link. 
GenesceyGiant== 2 22 2h ae eee ae, Early Genesee Giant. 
RCTS 5 Ean a se, et lar Sa one eA tt Read’s Vermont Winter. 
ongberrny Nes (dee) Ee eae a oer 4 Jones Longberry No. 1. 
PRAGUE ee a ae ae Penquite’s Velvet Chaff, 
EL S(T er & Pha AARP Se OID UR NT ee Jenkin’s Club. 
Redchalk- St et er 2 Sag ce PR eee TE ee Red Chaff Club. 
ARE TaN eee oe og alge NA eae ee es SREP te ey Pt Early Wilbur. 
Bilve ch aii See. sha, Ar eee ee er Lees Blue Chaff Calvert Club. 
Maless Bide eos se yr tery SE As a Dale Gloria. 
@lncka pias. 22h a he Clackamas Wonder. 


SYNONYMY OF VARIETIES. 


Many varieties are known by several names. The names here used 
for the recognized varieties are the original names or the name now 
most commonly used or are the new or simplified names, as pro- 
vided for by the code of nomenclature. All other names used for 
the varieties here described are considered synonyms. . 


THE WHEAT PLANT. 


The different cultivated varieties of wheat vary greatly in their 
habit, form, and structure, but all are annual grasses. The principal 
parts are the roots, culms, leaves, and spikes. There are two sets of 
roots, the first or seminal or seed roots and the second or coronal 
roots, the latter arising from the crown of the stem. The culm is a 
hollow, jointed cylinder comprising three to six nodes and internodes. 
The upper internode of the culm, which bears the spike, is called the 
peduncle. The leaves are composed of the sheath, blade, ligule, and 
auricle. The spike is made up of the rachis and spikelets, the latter in 
turn comprising the rachillas, glumes, lemmas, paleas, and the sexual 
organs, or the three stamens, and the single ovary with its style and 
stigma. Each of these parts may show distinct characters in different 
varieties. Those characters that do not vary or are not readily ob- 
served are of little value in classification. The root characters, for 
example, which are not apparent, can not be conveniently used, and 
no attention has been given to them in this work. Other characters, 
such as those of the sheaths, ligules, and auricles, are not generally 
used because they show very slight differences in different varieties. 
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The keys and descriptions which are used here to distinguish and 
identify varieties are based on characters which show considerable 
variation and therefore are of value. : 


MORPHOLOGICAL CHARACTERS. 


The following pages present in detail such morphological char- 
acters of the wheat plant as have been found in the present study 
to be of the most taxonomic value. ‘The characters used to distin- 
guish the different species, subspecies, and lesser groups in the 
genus Triticum are often of no higher rank than the characters used 
to distinguish the cultivated varieties. 

In the preparation of the key certain primary characters have 
been used in a regular sequence. ‘These characters are designated as 
major characters, and in the key they are printed in capitals. 
Certain other characters are used in the key to separate further the 
closely related varieties. For this purpose any character is used 
which serves to distinguish the varieties under discussion. The 
same characters may not be used in two successive cases and they 
are not used in any definite order. These secondary characters are 
printed in ordinary type and are designated as minor charac- 
ters. The general principle followed in the choice of characters in 
‘the key was to progress from those most easily observed and most 
often occurring to those least easily observed or least often occur- 
ring. The principle governing the sequence of characters in the 
key is to progress from the absence of the character, as awnlessness, 
to the presence of the character and from the smaller size to the 
greater. 

The descriptions of the wheat varieties are arranged in a logical 
order of plant development. The major and minor characters used 
in the key are included in their proper places in the descriptions, 
as are many minor characters not used in the keys. 

All of the taxonomic characters which are used in the keys and 
descriptions of cultivated varieties are considered below in the order 
of their appearance in the descriptions. 


PLANT CHARACTERS. 


Certain plant factors which are genetically different in the several 
varieties are of value for classification purposes. These are the 
habit of growth, the period of growth, and the height of the plant. 


HABIT OF GROWTH. 


All wheat varieties are here classified as having winter habit or 
spring habit of growth. These characters are shown in Plate IT. 
In the keys to the cultivated varieties they occupy the seventh 
and last major position. Varro (in Columella, 74) writing before 
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the beginning of the Christian era called the spring wheats trimes- 
trian, because they matured in three months from sowing. Linné 
(140) treated them as separate species in his Species Plantarum, 
but combined the awned factor with the spring habit in his 
species aestivum and the winter habit with the awnless factor in 
his species hybernum. Few writers have since recognized these spe- 
cies, but the placing of. both spring and winter forms of common 
_ wheat in one species, 7'ritecum vulgare, by Villars in 1787 (198) 
has been almost universally accepted. The existence of winter and 
spring forms has been recognized by most authors but has not re- 
cently been used as a character for separating species or even as an 
important character for separating varieties. The writers consider 
these distinctions to be of less value for classification purposes than 
several spike and kernel characters, when the whole country is con- 
sidered, although it is a very important separation in some areas. 
In the southern United States, both in the east and west, several 
varieties of spring wheat are fall sown, and growers do not know 
whether they have a spring wheat or a fall wheat. The Purplestraw 
variety of the Southeastern States has a true spring habit, although 
it has been grown from fall sowing in that section for more than 100 
years. Nearly all of the varieties grown in Arizona and California 
are spring wheats, but are fall sown. . 

Hunt (723, p. 54) and others have pointed out that winter and 
spring wheats can be changed from one form to the other. These 
are factors which limit the value of the characters in classification. 
To use the winter and spring habit as the first separating characters 
also would widely separate otherwise very closely related varieties 
and in practice would result in a double classification. 

The winter and spring habits are shown as the first characters in 
the descriptions, as those characters are the first apparent in the 
growth of the plant. In the key the wheats having a winter habit are 
listed before those having a spring habit, because there are more 
fall wheats than spring wheats and because fall wheat is of much 
greater importance in this country than spring wheat. 

A few varieties of winter wheat are somewhat intermediate or 
facultative in their habit of growth. This is mentioned in the de- 
scriptions of such varieties, but in the key only the two classes are 
recognized. The intermediate types retain their prostrate habit of 
growth for only a short time or else they are semierect instead of 
prostrate. Early varieties of winter wheat have a short prostrate or 
dormant period, and when spring sown they begin heading only a few 
weeks after the spring wheats have headed, thus giving an appear- 
ance of intermediate habit at the later stages of growth. There are 
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also certain varieties of wheat which are not homozygous as to winter 
or spring habit. The habit of growth is determined by sowing the 
wheat in the spring and observing its behavior. A winter wheat is 
one which usually produces no seed when sown at the normal date of 
seeding for spring wheat. All varieties classed as winter wheats in the 
key can be successfully produced only from fall sowing. Whenspring 
sown they usually remain prostrate on the ground throughout the 
growing season and produce ho culms or spikes. In some sections, 
or in some years, or when sown very early, winter-wheat varieties 
when spring sown will head and produce seed, but this usually occurs 
very late in the season. 

All varieties of wheat classified as spring wheats can be success- 
fully grown from fall sowing only in mild climates, such as the 
southern parts of the United States and along the Pacific coast. In 
parts of this territory they will sometimes winterkill. When spring 
sown their early growth is erect and culms and spikes are produced 
during the early part of the growing season. 


TIME OF MATURITY. 


The time between emergence and maturity is often an important 
economic factor in wheat production. The duration of the growing 
period is indicated by classing varieties as early or midseason or late. 
These are considered secondary characters, but nevertheless are im- 
portant economically and also in classification. Winter wheats and 
spring wheats require periods for growth which can not be directly 
compared in number of days. Fall-sown spring wheats may mature 
as late as or later than many of the true winter wheats. The above | 
separation, however, into three classes can be used for both fall and 
spring wheats, or for all wheats when sown in the fall. No definite 
unit of time is used, therefore, in defining these separations. It is” 
simply a relative measurement to be used in comparing varieties with 
those of which the normal time of maturity is known. Spring 
varieties grown in the northern Great Plains area would be classi- 
fied as early when maturing in 85 to 95 days after emergence, as mid- 
season when maturing in 90 to 100 days, and as late when maturing 
in 95 to 105 days. These variations are so small and such differences 
between the varieties are apparent during so short a period that these 
factors are of minor value in classification and are used only to 
separate closely related varieties. 


TILLERING. 


The tillering or stooling of wheat also is of little taxonomic value 
in separating varieties. Koernicke and Werner (133) recorded the 
number of plants and culms obtained from definite quantities of seed. 
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Grantham (98) showed that tillering is a varietal characteristic to a 
limited extent. He also showed that— 


Since the number of tillers a wheat plant produces is dependent upon so 
many environmental conditions a number of observations must be made in 


order to establish in which degree this tendency is exhibited. For this reason © 


it is difficult to classify varieties closely as to their tillering habit. 


The degree of tillering, therefore, is of little value for classification 
purposes and is not used in the descriptions. A few varieties, such 
as Turkey, usually have a large number of culms per plant, while 
durum varieties have comparatively few. 


HEIGHT OF THE PLANT. 


The height of the plant also is often an important economic factor 
in wheat production, because it may determine the method or ease of 
harvesting. Height is measured from the surface of the ground to 
the tip of the spike, not including the awns of awned varieties. In 
regard to height, all varieties of wheat have been placed in the three 
classes—short, midtall, and tall. These are characters of minor 
value for classification and are used only for separating or dis- 
tinguishing otherwise closely related varieties. The principles gov- 
erning the grouping of varieties as early, midseason, and late apply 
here also. As an example, under California conditions wheats from 
12 to 36 inches in height would be classed as short; wheats from 24 
to 48 inches in height would be called midtall, and wheats from 36 
to 60 inches high would be considered tall. In most other sections of 
the country these differences would not be as great. In order to use 
the height of the plant as a character, the height of certain varieties 
~must be determined and used for comparison. 


STEM CHARACTERS. 


There are three characters in the stem of wheat varieties which 
are useful in classification, namely, height, color, and strength. 
Height already has been considered as a plant character. 


COLOR OF THE STEM. 


All varieties of wheat are here classified as having white or purple 
stems. The colors of the stem and the variations that exist are shown 
in Plate IIT, Figure 1, @ and 6. These characters are of minor im- 
portance in classification, for in many localities and in some seasons 
the purple color common to a large number cf wheat varieties does 
not become apparent. This often is the case under conditions of ex- 
treme drought and also under conditions of excessive moisture. Un- 
der favorable conditions, however, this stem color is very apparent 
during a week or 10 days in the ripening period. When apparent, the 
color differences are very useful in distinguishing varieties. The 
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WHEAT STEMS AND GLUMES. 


Fic. 1.—Portions of wheat stems showing color, (a) white, (0) purple; and awns showing 
colors, (c) white, (d) yellowish, (e€) brown, (f) black. Fic. 2.,—Glumes of wheat 
varieties showing the colors, (a) and (6) different shades of white, (c) white with 
black-striped margins, (¢d) yellowish, (¢) and (f) different shades of brown, (9) 
bluish brown, (h) black. (Enlarged 3 diameters.) 
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color is usually most apparent on the peduncle, or uppermost inter- 
node supporting the spikes, but often continues downward to the 
sheaths of the lower leaves. 

Those varieties here described as having white stems may have a 
stem color ranging from a cream to a golden yellow. Few, if any, 
have stems which are truly white or with an absence of color. 

The varieties classed as having purple stems may have a stem rang- 
ing in color from a pale violet to a dark purple. In some varieties 
this coloring may occur only in a short portion of the peduncle. It 
sometimes does not occur in the peduncle and is present only in the 
sheaths. As previously stated, under some conditions it may not 
appear at all in a variety where it normally is present. The exact 
cause and nature of this coloring have not been worked out by the 
writers. It is probable that different quantities of moisture, heat, and 
light influence the color development. Koernicke and Werner used 
color differences in describing many of the varieties with which they 
worked. Heuzé (112, p. 54) pointed out the two contrasting charac- 
ters, which he called white and reddish. Color always has been con- 
sidered of minor importance in classification, however. 


STRENGTH OF THE STEM. 


The strength of the stem usually is an important economic factor. 
In many localities it is one of the most serious problems in wheat 
production, as many varieties are likely to lodge under conditions of 
excessive moisture. All varieties here discussed are classified into 
three groups, having weak, midstrong, or strong stems, respectively. 

Stems classed as weak are also usually slender, with very thin 
walls. Varieties with such stems have a greater tendency to lodge, 
which in turn causes harvest losses and increases the cost of harvest- 
ing. The successful cultivation of weak-stemmed varieties usually is 
limited to semiarid or arid regions. 

The varieties classed as having midstrong stems will not lodge 
under conditions favorable for wheat production. In this class are 
included the greater number of American varieties. A considerable 
variation exists within this group, and in humid sections varieties 
here described as having midstrong stems might more properly be 
classed as weak. In arid sections certain of these stems might more 
properly be classed as strong. 

The varieties here described as having strong stems are those that 
will not lodge readily under excessively humid conditions. Only by 
a severe rain, hail, or wind storm can the stems of these varieties be 
bent or broken down. Comparatively few of the cultivated American 
wheats come in this class. Of these, the club wheats are of most 


importance. 
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The principal parts of the leaves of wheat plants are the sheath, 
blade, ligule, and auricle. None of these parts usually show differ- 
ences which are of even minor value for distinguishing cultivated | 
varieties. 

The blades of wheat varieties vary considerably in their dimen- 
sions, in the shade of green color, and in the angle to the culm main- 
tained during the successive periods of plant growth. These differ- 
ences, however, are apparent during only a short period. As the 
plant matures, the blades dry and frequently break off. Practically 
all cultivated varieties normally have three leaves, although this 
sometimes varies under unfavorable or very favorable conditions. 
In this bulletin very little use is made of leaf characters. A few 
varieties are noted as having especially broad or narrow blades or as 
being pubescent. 

Koernicke and Werner (/33) and others have described the color 
of the blades of both the seedlings and the partly grown plants. 
This also was attempted in the present studies, but the differences 
were found to be: so slight and undependable that no definite classes 
could be established by using the character. No two persons can 
agree as to the various shades of green shown by the blades of wheat, 
even when a standard color chart is used. The color varies with the 
condition of the plant as affected by the temperature, the soil mois- 
ture, and the soil solution. The appearance of the color is changed 
by the character of the venation and of the blade surface. The plants 
appear to have a different color in the sunlight than in the shade, 
and the value changes also according to the position of the observer 
with regard to the direction of the rays of the sun. In general, the 
Crimean wheats have dark-green blades, while all durum varieties 
have blades with a light-green color. 

The blade widths are mentioned in describing only a few varieties, 
because nearly all varieties are very much alike in this character. 
The Crimean wheats are distinctly narrow leaved, while varieties 
like Sol and Red Russian have wide leaf blades. In America the 
winter varieties having the narrowest blades usually are most winter 
hardy. The length of the blade has not shown sufficient constant 
differences for taxonomic purposes. 

The terminal leaf of different varieties of wheat is sometimes quite 
erect and sometimes drooping at various angles. These differences 
are greatest just previous to the heading period, but frequently are 
not apparent a few days later, Chiefly because of the instability of 
this character, it is not used in this classification. 

The sheaths normally inclose about the lower two-thirds of the 
culm, although in dry seasons the spike sometimes is not entirely 
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exserted. The edges of the sheath overlap on the side opposite the 
blade. The sheaths may be either white or purple. During early 
growth they usually are quite scabrous, but become smoother at 
maturity. There are some differences in these characters in the cul- 
tivated varieties, but they are few and minute. After a careful study 
the writers decided not to include any sheath characters in the de- 
scriptions. 

The same decision was reached in regard to the minute differences 
observed in the ligules and auricles. The ligules usually are short, 
varying from 1 to 2 mm. long, and becoming lacerate as the plant 
matures. Auricles always are present on wheat leaves. They are 
narrow to midwide, usually strongly curved, with a few long strigose 
hairs on the outer margin. The auricles often are purple in the 
young stage, sometimes changing to white as the plant matures. 


SPIKE CHARACTERS. 


The entire inflorescence on one culm is called the spike. It is made 
up of separate groups of flowers known as spikelets. These are 
borne singly on alternate sides of a zigzag, flattened, channeled, 
jointed rachis, parallel to its flat surface. At the base of each spike- 
let, on the apex of each rachis joint, a tuft of short hairs usually 
eccurs. These hairs may be white or brown in color, but the differ- 
ences are difficult to distinguish, partly because the hairs frequently 
are discolored. 

Spikes differ greatly in form and degree of compactness. Club 
wheats (Triticum sativum compactum) have been separated from 
common wheats (7’. s. vulgare) principally because of their distinctly 
compact or dense spikes. 

In distinguishing the cultivated varieties, four spike characters 
are used. These are the awns, the shape, the density, and the erect- 
ness of the spikes. : 

AWNS. 


All varieties of wheat are classed here as awnless or awned. 
Spikes of awnless and awned varieties, showing some of the varia- 
tions that exist, are shown in Plate IV. The awns are important 
agriculturally and usually are the character most readily apparent. 
For these reasons this character has been given precedence over all 
others in preparing the keys. Some early writers, as previously 
stated, used this character for separating so-called species. 

Awnless varieties may have short or intermediate or no apical 
awns, that is, awns near the apex of the spike. Whether the awns 
are wanting or present, the varieties classed as awnless can be distin- 
guished easily from, varieties that are awned throughout. Apical 
awns on varieties classed as awnless occur only on few to several of 
the uppermost spikelets, except in a few varieties, and seldom, if ever, 
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exceed 5 cm. in length. From a genetic standpoint there probably 
are at least three distinct kinds of awnlessness. For the present 
classification, however, they are all classed as awnless, but in the 
descriptions the average extreme lengths of the apical awns are 
recorded. 

Awned varieties are those that have an awn or beard which termi- 
nates the lemmas on all spikelets. These awns usually increase in 
length from the basal part of the spike upward. In the common 
wheats, awns seldom, if ever, exceed 10 cm. in length. In durum and 
poulard wheats, however, they usually range from 10 to 20 cm. in 
length. © 


SHAPE OF THE SPIKE. 


Spikes differ greatly in shape, length, and width. They may be 
flattened parallel to or at right angles to the plane of the face of the 
spikelets. Those flattened parallel to this plane are widest when seen 
in face view and can be said to be dorsoventrally compressed. All 
varieties of common wheat have spikes thus formed, except those 
that are clubbed at the tip, in which case they are only partly so. 
Spikes that are flattened at right angles to the plane of the face of 
the spikelets are narrow when seen in face view and may be described 
as laterally compressed. The club, durum, and poulard wheats are 
separated from the common wheats partly on the basis of having 
such spikes. 

In general, spikes vary in length from 5 to 15 cm., but are usually 
8 to 12 cm. long. They vary in width or thickness from 1 to 3 cm. 
The differences in length and width are not used in themselves but 
are often combined with the spike shape in a compound descriptive 
word. 

Whether dorsoventrally or laterally compressed, whether long or 
short, or narrow or wide, spikes are classified in the keys as having 
the following four general shapes—fusiform, oblong, clavate, and 
elliptical. These shapes are shown in Plate V. For all common 
wheats these shapes are determined from a face view of the spikelets 
and for all club, durum, and poulard wheats from an edge view of 
the spikelets. BES 

Heuzé (1172) used several different spike shapes as the leading 
characters in separating varieties within the species. The shapes 
mentioned, however, are here considered only as minor characters, 
though nevertheless very useful in distinguishing varieties. 

Spikes classed as fusiform taper toward the apex or from the 
middle toward both base and apex. The larger number of varieties 
of common wheat have spikes of this shape. 

Spikes described as oblong are usually quite uniform in width 
and thickness throughout the length of the spike, but are always 
several times longer than wide. 
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Varieties classed as having clavate spikes are clubbed, that is, dis- 
tinctly larger and more dense at the apex. This is due to a shorten- 
ing of the rachis internodes in that part of the spike, which results 
in a change from dorsoventral to lateral flattening and a broadening 
of the upper portion of the spike. 

Elliptical spikes are short and quite uniformly rounded at both 
the base and apex, but are flattened on the sides. Most varieties of 
club wheat have spikes of this shape. 

In the descriptions of varieties these designations of spike shapes 
have sometimes been modified to take into account the length and 
width of the spikes and the overlapping of shapes which occurs in 
some varieties. 

Spikes that are unusually long are described as linear-fusiform, 
linear-clavate, etc. If spikes are unusually short that fact is in- 
cluded in the description. Broad spikes may be described as broadly 
fusiform or broadly oblong and narrow spikes as narrowly fusi- 
form, etc. 

Varieties that are nearly intermediate between any of the shapes 
are sometimes described as oblong-fusiform or oblong to subclavate. 
By the use of these compound descriptiye terms spike shapes are 
more accurately presented in the description than they can be in the 
keys, where brevity is imperative. 


DENSITY OF THE SPIKE. 


The differences in shape of spikes shown above are due in part to 
differences in density. All spikes are described as of three density 
classes, viz, lax, middense, and dense. These differences are shown 
in Plate VI. These are minor differences which are used to advan- 
tage in distinguishing varieties. Seringe (1/74) separated the com- 
mon wheats into two groups, having lax and dense spikes, respec- 
tively. Koernicke and Werner (133) described the spikes of many 
varieties according to different degrees of density. Neergaard (147) 
suggested a formula for use in measuring the density of the spike. 
Eriksson (88) subdivided the botanical groups of Koernicke and 
Werner on the basis of density into subvarieties called lawwm, den- 
sum, and capitatum. He measured the density of spikes by de- 
termining the number of spikelets in 100 mm. of rachis length. 
Heuzé (172) used the spike density along with spike shape as the 
leading character in separating varieties. Boshnakian (48) de- 
scribed means of measuring density and suggested the name 7’r2ticum 
compacto-capitatum for varieties of club wheat having clavate heads. 

Many measurements have been made by the writers to determine 
the difference in density of the spikes of the varieties here described. 
The most definite were found comparable at one station for one year, 
but otherwise were of little value. It was found necessary to estab- 
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lish density classes of rather indefinite limits. In this way allow- 
ance was made for the varying conditions. ‘The density classes were 
finally fixed as lax, middense, and dense by determining the number 
of millimeters occupied by 10 internodes of the rachis measured in 
the center of the spikes. By this method spikes are classed as lax 
when 10 internodes occupy from 50 to 75 mm., as middense when 10 
internodes occupy from 35 to 60 mm., and as dense when 10 inter- 
nodes occupy from 20 to 45 mm. The greater number of varieties 
are included in the middense class, which, according to the above 
measurements, overlaps both the dense and lax classes by two-fifths 


of their entire range. 
POSITION OF THE SPIKE. 


The position of the spike at maturity is often distinctly different 
in different varieties. All spikes are here described as erect, inclined, 
or nodding. Heuzé (//2) used essentially these same distinctions 
in describing his varieties. 

Those varieties described as having erect spikes mature with the 
spike in an approximately vertical position. The spikes of these 
varieties seldom, if ever, are inclined more than 15 degrees from the 
vertical at maturity. Spikes of varieties which are described as 
inclined usually mature at an angle of approximately 15 to 45 de- 
grees from the vertical, but sometimes are nearly erect, and under 
some conditions will become slightly nodding. The majority of 
wheat varieties come within this class. Varieties which are described 
as having nodding spikes usually mature with the spike in a droop- 
ing position, the apex of the spike being lower than the base. Spikes 
of such varieties sometimes are only inclined if they are not well 
filled with grain when ripe. 


GLUME CHARACTERS. 


The unit of the spike is the spikelet. It consists of several flowers 
or florets attached alternately to opposite sides of a central axis or 
rachilla. These flowers, three to five in number, are subtended by 
two empty scales, called the glumes, the keel of which terminates in 
a tooth or beak. Each floret consists of a flowering glume, called 
the lemma, and a thin 2-keeled glume called the palea. These two 
glumes inclose the sexual organs. The lemma incloses the back, 
dorsal, or outer portion, of the mature kernel and in the awned va- 
rieties terminates in an awn. The lemma itself is of little or no 
use in classification. The palea protects the inner or crease side of 
the kernel. It differs from the lemmas in having its back, instead of 
its face, toward the rachilla or axis of the spikelet. Like the 
lemmas, it is not used in distinguishing varieties. The glumes, how- 
ever, are much used. 


PLATE IV. 
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SPIKE SHAPES OF WHEAT VARIETIES. 


Fusiform, Ghirka (1), Rink (2): oblong, White Winter (8), Poole (4); clavate, Satisfaction (5), 
Arcadian (6); elliptical, Hybrid 128 (7). 
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SPIKE DENSITY OF WHEAT VARIETIES. 


Lax, Chul (1), Martin (2); middense, Power (3), Regenerated Defiance (4); dense, Pacific Bluestem 
(5), Gypsum (6). 


CLASSIFICATION OF AMERICAN WHEAT VARIETIES. ae 


The covering and coloring of the glumes are major characters of 
the second and third place, respectively. ‘The length and width of 
the glumes also are used, but are of only minor importance. 


COVERING OF THE GLUMES. 


Glumes of all varieties here discussed are described as glabrous or 
pubescent (Fig. 2). Host (779) placed the pubescent-glumed wheats 
in a separate species called Triticum villosum. Several later authors 
also considered pubescent wheats as different species. This character 
is used here, however, only as a major one in separating varieties, but 
is given the second place in the keys because 
of the definite and striking contrast between 
absence and presence. This action is in ac- 
cordance with the usage of Koernicke and 
Werner. 

Glumes described as glabrous are without 
any covering of hairs. Those described as 
pubescent are more or less covered with hairs 
of varying length. Pubescence usually is 
readily apparent. The degree of pubescence 
varies in the different varieties. On some the 

(ts Fie. 2—Glume covering: a, 
hairs are much longer andmorenumerousthan — glabrous; b, pubescent. 
on others. Glumes of some durum varieties (Natural size and en 
are partly glabrous and partly pubescent, but Oc ei mI sah 
are classed as pubescent. In such varieties the pubescence is most 
often found cn the edge of the glumes. 


COLOR OF THE GLUMES. 


Differences in glume color were early recognized. Lamarck (1/34) 
used these distinctions in classifying varieties. Glume color is here 
used as a major character and occupies third position in the key be- 
cause of the distinct differences which are readily apparent when 
the plants are mature. This is also in accordance with the usage of 
Koernicke and Werner (1/33). All glumes are classed as white, 
yellowish, brown, or black. These colors are shown in Plate III, 
Figure 2. 

Glumes classed as white may vary in color from a cream or pale- 

_ straw color to a dark yellow (PI. III, Fig. 2, a and 6). Practically 
{ no glumes are without color. Within the class, however, there are 
two rather distinct shades. Some taxonomists have classified them 
separately as white and yellowish. In the present bulletin, however, 
both shades are placed in the same class and described only by the 
one term “ white,” except in the case of the durums, which are classed 
separately as white and yellowish. In the descriptions the glumes 
of some varieties of common wheat are described as being yellowish 
95539°—22—Bull. 10743 
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white, indicating a darker glume than those described as white. A 
few varieties have white or yellowish glumes with brown or black 
nerves, or the glumes are sometimes tinged on the edges with brown 
or black. Such varieties are placed in the white-glumed class and 
the peculiar markings are indicated in the descriptions. The Black- 
hull variety has glumes which usually are tinged with black, but 
sometimes are almost entirely black. The Rudy vaety, has black 
stripes along the edges of the glumes. 

Glumes of durum varieties classed as yellowish are much darker 
than those of any of the common wheats classed as white or de- 
scribed as yellowish white (PI. IIT, Fig. 2,d@). This yellowish class, 
therefore, is quite distinct. It may range in color from a buff to 
bronze. 

The brown-glumed class usually is still darker than this yellowish 
class and may vary in shade from light to dark brown and bluish 
brown, and in some varieties there is 
a reddish or mahogany tinge (PI. 
Til. Pic. 2. 2. J, and @7). sheriine 
latter reason most taxonomists have 
used the term “ red,” but in the pres- 
ent work the writers prefer the term 
“brown,” as it more accurately de- 
scribes the glume color of the class 
as a whole. 

Black-glumed wheats are rare in 
America. With two exceptions, and 
these only among the durums (Kahla, 
P]. III, Fig. 2, 2) and emmers (Black 
Winter), there are no commercial 


Fic. 3.—Glume length: a, Short; 0, eis: ; 
midlong; ¢, long. (Natural size and varieties having black glumes. The 


ured eae D color of the glumes of these varieties 


varies considerably. Under very dry conditions they may be only 
faintly tinged and may be more of a blue than a black. 


LENGTH OF THE GLUMES. 


Glume lengths are described as short, midlong, and long and are 
used as minor characters in the varietal descriptions. These length 
differences are illustrated in Figure 3. Usually small-kerneled va- 
rieties have short glumes and large-kerneled varieties long glumes, 
but there are exceptions to this. The glumes are usually about three- 
fourths the length of the lemmas, although in some long-glumed 
varieties the glumes and lemmas more nearly approach the same 
length. Polish wheat, Triticum polonicum, has glumes as long or 
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longer than the lemmas and is separated from the other species prin- 
cipally on this distinction. The length of the glume is here de- 
scribed as short, midlong, or long. Heuzé (172) and Scofield (1/73) 
used essentially these same terms. Most varieties of wheat have 
midlong glumes. <A few varieties, however, are distinct in having 
either short or long glumes. Short glumes may have lengths vary- 
ing from 6 to 10 mm. Midlong glumes may vary from 8.5 to 12.5 
mm., and long glumes from 11 to 15 mm. The glumes of Polish 
eat exceed this latter measurement and are described as very long. 


WIDTH OF THE GLUMES. 


The width of glumes is used in the same manner as the length. All 
elumes are described as being narrow, midwide, or wide (Fig. 4). 
These differences were pointed out by Scofield (773). The width of 
the glume ‘is here determined across its center from the keel to the 
margin of the outer side. Narrow glumes may vary in width from 2 
to4mm., midwide ones from 3to5mm., _f 
and wide ones from 4 to 6 mm. The 
differences are small, and much over- 
lapping of the classes is inescapable. 
Wide glumes nearly cover the lemma 
at the point of measurement, while nar- 
row glumes usually cover less than a 
third of it. 


TENACITY OF THE GLUMES. 


Glumes of different varieties vary in 
tenacity or the firmness of attachment : 
fomceeeccne | he volumes Gf Most ys Saaciqly . wit Mi Natl 
varieties, especially of the durums and size and enlarged 3 diameters.) 
clubs, are persistent. Some varieties of common wheat, however, 
have glumes which are easily deciduous, causing the spikes to shatter. 
This character is mentioned only for such varieties. 


SHOULDER CHARACTERS. 


The shoulder as here considered is the more or less rounded end 
of the glume from the beak to the lateral margin, including the part 
referred to by Koernicke and Werner (1/33), Hackel (101), and 
others as side teeth. Scofield (173) applied the name shoulder to 
this portion of the glumes. 

Considerable variation exists in shoulder width and shape in dif- 
ferent varieties and also in different spikes of the same variety and 
even among the glumes on a single spike. Although variable, they 
are of considerable minor value in classification, 
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WIDTH OF THE SHOULDER. 


The shoulder widths often differ from the glume widths. For this 
reason they are described separately, but on the same basis of meas- 
urement and by the use of the same terms, narrow, midwide, and 
wide (Fig. 5). 


SHAPE OF THE SHOULDER. 


Shoulder shapes are described in overlapping terms which allow 
for a considerable variation, which is nearly always present in the 
same spike. The terms used are want- 
ing, oblique, rounded, square, elevated, 
and apiculate. These shapes are shown 
in Figure 6. 


BEAK CHARACTERS. 


The word “beak” is used here for 
the short projection which terminates 
the keel of the glume. In some varie- 
ties it aproaches an awn in appearance. 
Scofield (173) first used the term beak, | 

previous authors having referred to it 
Me Tea ee (Net, 28a tooth or point. The beaks vary in | 
ural size and enlarged 3 diame- width, shape, and length. These char- | 

an | acters are of considerable minor im- 
portance in identification and are used in the descriptions of the 
varieties. 


€ 


Fic. 6.—Shoulder shapes: a, Wanting; 6b, oblique; ¢c, rounded; d, square; ¢€, 
elevated; f, apiculate. (Natural size and enlarged 3 diameters.) 


WIDTH OF THE BEAK, 


Beak widths are described as narrow, midwide, and wide (Fig. 7). 
The average beak is only about 1 mm. wide, so the variations are very 
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small, and general observation is the only basis for describing them. 
Those that are wider than the average are called wide, and those that 
are narrower are called narrow. 


SHAPE OF THE BEAK. 


The apex of the beak varies considerably in shape. It is described 
as obtuse, acute, and acuminate. Obtuse beaks are blunt at the apex. 


Fig. 7.—Beak widths: a, Narrow; Fig. 8.—Beak shapes: a, Obtuse; 5b, 
b, midwide; c, wide. (Natural acute; G, acuminate. (Natural size 
size and enlarged 3 diameters.) and enlarged 3 diameters.) 


Acute beaks come to a point at the apex. Acuminate beaks are nar- 
rowly and very sharply pointed. All awned spikes have acuminate 
beaks. These shapes are shown in Figure 8. 


LENGTH OF THE BEAK. 


Beak lengths are quite variable, especially in the awned varieties, 
and are considerably influenced by environment. In general, condi- 
tions which increase or decrease the 
length of the beak affect nearly all 
varieties to a similar degree. In the 
awnless wheats the differences in 
length are not great, but in many va- 
rieties they are quite distinct. The | 
length of the beak is measured from - 
the shoulder of the glume upward. ig 
On most awned wheats the length OS 
increases from the base of the spike & Ci € 
to its apex. The range of differ- Fic. 9.—Beak lengths, showing seven 
ence varies greatly with the variety. Soar anes taeNt yay el it ge 
For this reason no definite measurements are used in describing the 
lengths, but instead the average maximum and minimum lengths are 
recorded in millimeters. None of the awnless varieties here de- 
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scribed have beaks longer than 3 mm. Variations in beak lengths 
are shown in Figure 9. 


AWN CHARACTERS. 


Certain characters of the awn are distinct. Some of these are of 
some importance in classification, while others are not. The diver- 
gence of the awn from the vertical is one of the latter. The awns 
of some varieties are all nearly vertical or appressed, while others 
are spreading. These characters are affected by drought or other 
abnormal conditions and usually are not sufficiently constant for 
classification purposes. The awns of some varieties sometimes are 
deciduous, dropping off at maturity. This occurs so rarely, however, 
that it is of little or no use in classification. 

_ The color and length of the awns, however, are factors of some 
importance in this classification. 


COLOR OF THE AWN. 


In the key to the varieties of durum wheat the awn color is used 
as the fourth major character. This method was followed by Koer- 
nicke and Werner. For the other species and subspecies the awn 
color is used only as a minor character. All awns are described as 
white or black. The awn colors and variations in color are shown 
in Plate III, Figure 1, ¢, d, e, and 7. The white class may include 
yellowish shades, and the black class may include shades of brown 


and blue. Few varieties of common wheat have really black awns. | 


LENGTH OF THE AWN. 


The length of the awn in awned varieties or of the apical awns of 
varieties described as awnless is of slight value in classification. No 
attempt has been made in these studies to separate the varieties into 
classes with respect to awn length. In all descriptions, however, the 
average extreme lengths are recorded in centimeters. 


KERNEL CHARACTERS. 


The kernel color, length, and texture are the most constant of all 
the kernel characters. These are used as major distinctions. The 
shape of the kernel] is considered only of minor importance, as are 
certain differences of the germ, crease, cheeks, and brush. 


COLOR OF THE KERNELS. 


Kernel colors were early recognized as important characters in 
separating varieties. Most varieties were observed to have either 
white or red kernels, but were sometimes regarded as being yellow 
or brown. The kernel color was used by Koernicke and Werner 
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(133) and by Vilmorin (199) as one of the leading taxonomic char- 
acters of wheat. Heuzé and Koernicke and Werner have indicated 
various shades of white or yellow and of red in the descriptions of 
the kernel color. Eriksson (88) believed that white wheat becomes 
red and states that the color of grain is useless in distinguishing a 
variety. Cobb (69) arranged the wheats he was growing according 
to the color tint from lightest to darkest. Howard and Howard 

(121, p. 288) regard the wheat kernel as being either white or red. 
They state that “the particular tone or color depends partly on 
the consistency of the grain.” Hayes, Bailey, Arny, and Olson | 
(105) proposed the use of the terms “red” and “ white” in describ- 
ing the presence and absence of a brownish red pigment in the bran 
layer. The use of the modification “lght red” was suggested where 
the degree of pigmentation was less than usual in the red wheats. 
Three varieties of Abyssinian wheat having violet-colored kernels 
were mentioned by Koernicke and Werner (133). The writers have 
grown some purple-kerneled wheats from Abyssinia, but they are not 
considered in the present classification of the American varieties. 

Kernels of all varieties are here grouped into two classes, described 
as white and red. Here,asin the glume colors, many different shades 
are present. In general, however, the two classes distinctly separate 
all wheats. Kernels showing the two colors and some of the varia- 
tions that are found in normal and starchy samples are illustrated in 
Plate VII, Figure 1. 

Kernels of the white class may vary from cream to yellowish, or 
they may be white, without pigment. White or faintly pigmented 
kernels may appear to have different shades of yellow color, because 
of differences in texture of the endosperm. Different textures of en- 
dosperm, ranging from starchiness to horniness, result in different 
color shades varying from white to yellow. 

_ Kernels of the red class may vary from light brown to the darker 
shades of red. ‘The variations are due to varietal differences and 
environment. Differences in texture, due to varying conditions, may 
cause “ yellow berries,” which sometimes gives the kernels a mottled 
appearance. 

Many American writers have classed some varieties as “ amber.” 
This usually refers to a white kernel having a translucent or vitreous 
endosperm. The term “amber” is used to designate a certain sub- 
class of durum wheat in the U. S. Official Grain Standards. Hard 
red kernels frequently have been referred to as amber colored. The 
word “ amber ” also has been used as a part of a varietal name, such 
as Martin Amber, which is a soft white wheat, and Michigan Amber, 
which is a soft red wheat. Because of this ambiguity and because 
all American wheats are either red or white, the word “ amber” should 
not be used in describing wheat kernels. 


¢ 
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LENGTH OF THE KERNEL. 


The length of the kernel is used here as a major character in dis- 
tinguishing varieties of common and club wheat. 

Koernicke and Werner (133), in their descriptions of wheat varie- 
ties, indicated the average length and width of the kernels in milli- 
meters and the average number of kernels in 10 grams. The kernels 
were described as very small, small, large, and long. Heuzé (772) 
described the kernels as short, medium, or long. The size of the 
kernels of any variety varies slightly when grown in different sec- 
tions or in different years in the same section. From necessity, there- 
fore, the limits of the classes in which varieties are placed must be 
overlapping. A kernel of wheat reaches its 
maximum length several days before ripen- 
ing. The length, therefore, is fairly con- 
stant, even when it isconsiderably shrunken. 
and. is the most valuahle of the kernel dimen- 
sions for taxonomic purposes. In mak- 
ing measurements only the normal kernels 
should be used. The kernels from the tip 
spikelets on a spike and from the upper 
florets in the spikelet are below normal in 
Fig. 10.—Kernel lengths: a length. 

Short; b, midlong: c, long. In the keys two classes are made, namely. 

(Natural size and enlarged 3 kernels short to midlong and kernels mid- 

diameters.) 3 : 

long to long. In the descriptions three 
classes—short, midlong, and long—sometimes are mentioned sepa- 
rately. These kernel lengths are shown in Figure 10. 

The short to midlong class includes varieties whose kernels meas- 
ure within the limits of 4 to 7.5 mm. in length. The midlong to long 
class includes varieties whose kernels come within the limits of 6.5 
to 10 mm. For individual samples more definite limitation is pos- 
sible. For this purpose the term “short” is used for kernels varying 
from 4 to 6 mm. in length; “ midlong” for those varying from 6 to 8 
mm., and “long” for those varying from 8 to 10 mm. These latter 
measurements are considered as minor characters and are occasionally 
used in descriptions either alone or usually following the adjective. 
The measurements, enlarged ten times, are illustrated in Figure 11. 


TEXTURE OF THE KERNEL. 


The texture of wheat kernels is an important character in classi- 
fication. It has an economic value in America, as most wheat is mar- 
keted in commercial classes, which are fixed largely on a basis of 
texture, because hard wheats generally are better for milling and 
bread making than soft wheats. 
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KERNELS AND CROSS SECTIONS OF WHEAT KERNELS. 


Fig. i.—Kernels of wheat varietiés showing the colors: (a) White, 1, Goldcoin ; 2, Baart ; 
3, Kubanka; (b) red,1, Fultz; 2, Turkey ; 3, Pentad. The lower row shows “‘yellow- 


berry’’ kernels of these varieties. (Enlarged 3 diameters.) Fre. 2.—Cross sections 
of wheat kernels of varieties having different textures: Soft, (1) Kofod, (2) 
Zimmerman; semihard, (3) Jones Fife, (4) Champlain; hard, (5) Marquis, (6) 
Kubanka; 1, 2, and 3 are classed as soft to semihard, and 4, 5, and 6 as semihard 


tohard. (Enlarged 3 diameters.) 
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The texture classes used here are two—kernels soft to semihard 
and kernels semihard to hard. Here, as with size, overlapping class 
limits were found to be necessary. In general, all wheat varieties can 
be classed readily in one or the other of these two groupings. In de- 
scribing specific samples and in individual description of varieties, 
three classes are used separately, as soft, semihard, and hard. A soft 
wheat is one which, when normally developed, has an endosperm en- 
tirely soft, mealy, or starchy. A hard kernel, when normally devel- 
oped, has a corneous, horny, or vitreous endosperm throughout. A 
semihard kernel has an endosperm which is intermediate between the 
two. Cross sections of kernels showing differences in texture in both 
normal and yellow-berry kernels are shown in Plate VII, Figure 2. 
The upper series of kernels shows normal development and the 
lower series the yellow-berry condition. In Figure 2 a, (1) and 
(2) represent different degrees of softness and (3) the semihard con- 


SHORT TO MIDLONG 
MIDLONG TO LONG 
4 TO 75mm. 6.5 TO |Omm. 


Bui ails ait 16 7 iE 2 {10 i" 
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N_._ 
SHORT MIDLONG LONG 
4706mm. 6 TO 8mm. BTO tOmm. 


Fic. 11.—Diagram showing measurements of kernel lengths: 
Above, major characters ; below, minor characters. (Enlarged 
10 diameters.) 

dition in the soft class. In Figure 2,0, (4) shows the semihard condi- 
tion and (5) and (6) different degrees of hardness. 

The species 7riticum durum was so named by Desfontaines (79) 
because of the hardness of the kernels. Metzger (743) divided the 
white-kerneled wheats into two groups on the basis of texture, the 
starchy ones being considered as yellow. Koernicke and Werner (133) 
described the wheat kernels of different varieties as being entirely 
mealy, nearly entirely mealy, mostly mealy, partly mealy, partly 
glassy, mostly glassy, nearly entirely glassy, and entirely glassy. The 
texture of the same variety varied in different seasons. These authors, 
as well as Eriksson (88), Fruwirth (92), and Howard and Howard 
(721, p. 232), conclude that kernel texture is useless as a varietal 
character and that it depends on environment. Hayes, Bailey, Arny, 
and Olson (7/05) suggest the terms corneous, subcorneous, substarchy, 
and starchy for describing the texture of the wheat kernel. The 
writers have concluded that because of the variability in texture 
under different environments one can separate varieties of wheat 
accurately into only two classes and fairly accurately into three 
classes. Soft-kerneled varieties grown under very dry conditions 
will sometimes become brittle and slightly subcorneous. When hard- 
kerneled varieties are grown under humid conditions or in soil de- 
ficient in nitrogen they sometimes become starchy, semistarchy, or 
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mottled, the condition being designated as “ yellow berry, 
then rather soft. 

The difficulty of the numerous investigators in determining the 
kernel texture has been due to the failure to dissociate softness from 
starchiness or yellow berry. Freeman (9/) has shown the nature 
of hardness in the wheat kernel. The following is quoted from 
his conclusions: 


> and are 


1. The hardness of a wheat is determined by the solidity of the grain, and 
this, in turn, by the nature and relative proportions of gluten and starch in 
the endosperm. 

2. When the ratio of gluten to starch is sufficiently high, the entire cell 
contents are cemented together solidly as the grain dries out in ripening. 
It, therefore, takes on a hard, glassy, semitranslucent texture. In the ab- 
sence of a sufficient proportion of gluten to hold the cell contents together, 
the shrinkage in drying does not fully compensate for the loss of water, and 
air spaces appear within the cells. These open spaces render the grain soft 
and, also, since they serve as refracting surfaces, make it opaque. We are, 
therefore, accustomed to associate softness, opaqueness, and low gluten con- 
tent in wheats. 

3. There are two types of soft grains among the wheats included in these 
experiments. 

(a) A type designated by the writer as “true softness,” in which the 
air spaces in the endosperm are diffuse and finely scattered. This type 
of softness is only slightly affected by environic conditions. 

(6) A type commonly called ‘‘ yellow berry,’ in which the air spaces within 
the endosperm occur in flakelike groups with quite definite margins. The 
opaqueness thus arising may be confined to a small spot only or may include 
the entire endosperm. This type of softness is very Sensitive of environic 
conditions. 


In this bulletin soft texture refers to the condition designated above 
as “ true softness ’ and must not be confused with yellow berry. 

True kernel texture, therefore, can not be determined on yellow- 
berry kernels, because they always are soft. It usually is possible, 
however, to select from a sample a few kernels which are not wholly 
starchy and which can be accurately used for texture determinations. 
Roberts (759) has attempted to measure hardness mechancially by 
determining the crushing strength. This is not entirely accurate, 
as the shape of the kernel influences its crushing strength and, in 
addition, soft-wheat varieties grown under dry-land conditions are 
quite brittle and difficult to crush. Texture is determined by cutting 
kernels which are not affected by yellow berry and examining the 


endosperm. 
SHAPE OF THE KERNEL. 


The shape of kernel outline is described as ovate, elliptical, or 
oval. These terms refer only to the outline of the kernel as viewed 
from the dorsal surface, and not to the kernel as a whole. When 
egg-shaped in outline, the germ end being the broader, it is described 
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as ovate. An elliptical kernel outline is one the length of which is 
more than twice the width and which has sides somewhat curved 
and both ends rounded. An oval kernel outline is broader, like the 
ovate, but with both ends of nearly equal width. ‘The three shapes, 
ovate, elliptical, and oval, are shown in Figure 12, a, 6, and c. 
Modifications of these shapes are indicated by describing kernels as 
narrowly or broadly elliptical, ovate, or oval, as the case may be. 
A few varieties, as Baart, show other characteristic shapes, which are 
given in the descriptions of these varieties. 

Most kernels are classified as ovate, but in a few varieties a consid- 
erable portion of the kernels may have one or the other of the shapes 
just noted. The shape of the wheat kernel is influenced by the posi- 
tion in the spikelet, the position in the spike, and the degree of 
plumpness. Boshnakian (49) has shown that spikelet characters 
which affect the shape of the wheat ker- | 
nel are mainly: “(1) The stiffness of 
the glumes, (2) the size and shape of 
the space in which the grain develops, 
(3) the number of grains in the spikelet 
and their position, (4) the density of the 
head, (5) the pressure caused by the 
erowth of different parts of the head, 
and (6) the species which produces the 
kernel.” ‘The kernels from the base or 
tip spikelets on the spike are shorter in 


: : Fig. 12.—Kernel shapes: a, Ovate; 
proportion to width than the others.  », elliptical; c, oval. (Natural 


The’ kernels from club’ wheat or ‘from: “2° 724 cnlteed 3 diameters.) 


the tip spikelets of clavate spikes of common wheats are usually 
laterally compressed or “pinched.” Shrunken kernels usually have 
an elliptical shape because of being narrow. As the width of a 
kernel of wheat depends largely upon the degree of development of 
plumpness, this character has very little taxonomic value. 

The tip or brush end of nearly all varieties is rounded, but the 
kernels of a few varieties, in which the tips are square rather than 
rounded, as seen from the dorsal view, are described as truncate. 
Kernels of a few varieties have acute or pointed tips, as seen in both 
dorsal and lateral views, and such tips are described as acute. 

The shape of the kernel as seen in the lateral view is important in 
only a few varieties. Many varieties, especially durums and emmers, 
are more or less keeled on the dorsal surface. Normally the kernels 
of wheat, in dorso-ventral diameter, are thickest near the base, just 
above the germ. In a few varieties the kernels are strongly elevated 
on the dorsal side of this basal portion and then are popularly 
known as “humped.” That term is used in describing such kernels. 
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When the dorsal portion is less keeled than normal the kernel is de- 
scribed as flattened. Where only the tip of the kernel is thus flattened 
it is described as having a flattened tip. 

The shape of the kernel has been used asa distinguishing char- 
acter by only a few authors. Koernicke and Werner (133) recorded 
the lengths and widths of the kernels and referred to some as round- 
ish or elongated. [Eriksson (88) used the number of kernels in 100 
mm., placed side by side, to indicate the width of the kernel. This 
character is, however, of value only in comparing varieties grown 
under identical conditions. Heuzé (172) described the shape of 
kernels of each variety, using such terms as elongated, short, angu- 
lar, compressed, ovoid, oblong, and swollen. Scofield (173) sug- 
gested 16 descriptive terms to be applied to the shape of wheat 
kernels. Wheat kernels can not be accurately described according 
to shape unless they are nearly normally 
developed, that is, neither shrunken nor 
excessively plump. 


GERM CHARACTERS. 


The size and shape of the germ or 
embryo of the wheat kernel have seldom 


Mg i been used as characters in classification. 
fm) ee te After examining thousands of samples, 
a@ A é the writers have concluded that the size 


rig. 13_Germ. sizes: a, Smalls, Ol Hue Rentiioue of the most constant of 
midsized; c, large. (Natural minor kernel characters. There is con- 
size and enlarged 3 diameters.) i derable variation among the individual 
kernels of a bulk sample, but typical kernels of a pure variety have a 
characteristic size of germ. The germ is developed earlier than the 
endosperm and consequently is of almost normal size even in shrunken 
erain. 

The germ is here described as small, midsized, or large. These are 
shown in Figure 13. A small germ is one which occupies less than 
one-sixth of the area of the dorsal surface of the kernel or the area 
visible in dorsal view. A midsized germ occupies from one-sixth to 
one-fourth of the dorsal area of the kernel. A large germ occupies 
one-fourth or more of the dorsal area. 

The limits of the three size-groups overlap. Most kernels have a 
midsized germ, so these characters are not much used in distinguish- 
ing varieties. For some varieties, however, they could be used to 
advantage by men in the grain trade. 

| CREASE CHARACTERS. 

The crease or sulcus on the ventral side of the wheat kernel is 

quite variable, but is of value in distinguishing a few varieties. The 
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chief taxonomic characters are the width and the depth. Shrunken 
kernels nearly always have a relatively wide and deep crease, while 
in extremely plump or yellow-berry kernels the crease is narrow 
and shallow because the space beneath the 

bran is occupied by large starch cells and ("4 
air spaces. aS : 

WIDTH OF THE CREASE. . af) 
a b ri 


The width of the crease is determined by 
the distance between the crests of the cheeks ee feet gus ae 
: arrow; 0b, midwide; ce, 
on each side of the crease. Creases are de- wide. (Natural size and 
scribed as narrow, midwide,and wide. These  °7/278ed 3 diameters.) 
differences are illustrated in the cross sections of kernels shown in 
Figure 14. A narrow crease is about two-thirds or less of the total 
width of the kernel in ventral view. The midwide crease, which is 
typical of most varieties, is usually about four-fifths of the total 
kernel width. A wide crease is almost the total width of the kernel. 


DEPTH OF THE CREASE. 


The depth of the crease in this classification has been determined 
by an external examination rather than by a cross section of the 
kernel. The depth, therefore, is measured from the crest of the 
cheeks to the position where the crease is closed. No measurements 
of the portion of the crease below the surface of the kernel have 
been considered. Crease depths are described as shallow, middeep, 
and deep. These differences are shown by cross sections of kernels 
in Figure 15. A shallow crease has a depth of 20 per cent or less of 
the dorsoventral thickness of the kernel. A middeep crease has a 
depth from 15 to 35 per cent of the thickness of the kernel, and a 
deep crease has a depth of 30 to 
50 per cent of the thickness of 
; the kernel. 

wo ~ w = The depth of the crease is of 

a b t ob taxonomic value only when the 
Fic. 15.—Crease depths: a, Shallow; b, mid- kernels are normally developed 

deep; ¢, deep; d, pitted. (Natural size and gnd is a distinguishing char- 

enlarged 3 diameters.) 0 Sie 

acter in only a few varieties. It 
is sufficiently constant, however, to be of use in describing varieties 
grown under identical and normal conditions. Nearly all of the 
durum and club wheats have a shallow crease. A few varieties of 
common wheat have been described as having a “ pitted” crease. This 
is characterized by having a distinct. opening near the center of the 
crease (Fig. 15, 7). The sides of the opening usually are wrinkled. 
The pitted character is most marked on the kernels of the Humpback 
and Huston varieties. 
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CHEEK CHARACTERS. 


The cheeks of a kernel are the ridges along each side of the crease - 
on the ventral surface of the kernel. The most distinguishing 
character of the cheek is the outline of the crest in cross section. 
This is described as rounded or angular. These shapes and some of 
the variations that exist in each are shown in Figure 16. Extremely 

starchy (yellow-berry) ker- 

nels always have rounded 

as ae, cheeks, while the cheeks of 

1 shrunken kernels are always 

me } angular. It is necessary, 

Fie, 16.—Cheek shapes: a@, Rounded; 0, angu- therefore, to examine nor- 

lar. (Natural size and enlarged 3 diame- mally developed kernels in 

ey order to recognize the differ- 

ences. All of the durum wheats have angular cheeks. Most of the 

common wheats have cheeks which are more or less angular, but a 

few varieties, such as China and Turkey, consistently have rounded 

cheeks. There is no sharp distinction between the angular and 
the rounded cheeks. 


BRUSH CHARACTERS. 


The brush of the kernel is the hair at the tip or the end opposite 
the germ. Cobb (77) described in detail the brush of 50 varieties of 
wheat grown in Australia. 


SIZE OF THE BRUSH. 


The size of brush refers to the area which it occupies on the 
kernel. The area of the brush is described as small, midsized, and 
large. These differences are shown 
in Figure 17,a,6,and ¢. A small 
brush is one which occupies only 
a portion of the tip of the kernel. 
In kernels which are distinctly 
pointed at the tip, however, 1t may 
cover all of the end, but because 
of the small area occupied it is 
still referred to as small. A mid- 
sized brush covers the tip of the 
kernel. Nearly all varieties Of pie) 172 Brush bined a, Small; b, mid- 
wheat come within this class. A sized ; ¢, large; d, collared brush. (Nat- 
large brush is one which extends ural size and enlarged 3 diameters.) 
partly over the sides of the kernel, chiefly along the crease. 


LENGTH OF THE BRUSH. 


The length of brush refers to the average length of hairs, which 
are described as short, midlong, and long. These lengths are shown 
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in Figure 18. In short brush the hairs are less than 0.5 mm. long, 
in midlong brush from 0.5 to 1 mm. long, and in long brush more than 
1 mm. long. 

All durum wheats and some varieties of common wheat, such as Bobs 
and Prelude, have a short brush. A few very long hairs may be 
present in a short brush. Humpback and Mealy are varieties of 
common wheat having a long brush. Both the size and the length 
of the brush are very constant characters, probably the most constant 
kernel characters aside from color and size. In machine thrashing, 
part of the hairs of the brush frequently are removed. The brush 
area of some varieties is here described as “collared” (Fig. 17, d). 
Cobb (77) referred to this as an abrupt margin. This refers to the 
presence of a distinct raised collar or flange of bran along the margin 
of the brush area. This is most noticeable on shrunken kernels, but 
is very distinct on normal kernels of a ; 
few varieties, such as Goldcoin and Hi 

| ; 
i! ; | 


Champlain. 
PHYSIOLOGICAL CHARACTERS. 


Several characters of wheat varieties 
of interest to growers can not be observed 
in a morphological examination. These 
differences are of a physiological or in- 
ternal nature. ‘They are of great eco- 
nomic importance, but are of little value Fic. 18—Brush length: a, Short ; 
in classification. Following the descrip- 2, Sanveane cae alee te 
tions of many of the varieties, therefore, 
certain of the physiological characters here mentioned are considered. 

The leading physiological characters of importance in wheat 
varieties are productivity, milling and bread-making values, resist- 
ance to low temperatures, and resistance to diseases. 


PRODUCTIVITY. 


A comparison of yield is of value only in comparing different vari- 
eties of wheat grown under identical conditions, as side by side, on 
identical soil, or in one locality in the same season. Under certain 
conditions it is possible for almost any variety to outyield all others, 
and consequently an expression of yield is of little taxonomic im- 
portance unless definite experiments at several points show a variety 
to be significantly high or low in yield. Koernicke and Werner (733) 
recorded the yields of the varieties grown at Poppelsdorf in the de- 
scription of each variety. In the present work the writers have men- 
tioned productivity or yield following the descriptions of only a few 
varieties, which experiments have shown to be distinctly high or low 
in yield. 
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MILLING AND BREAD MAKING. 


Next to productivity, the value of wheat varieties for milling and 
bread making probably is of the greatest economic importance, as 
this is the principal use for wheat. There are significant differences 
in milling and bread-making values of different varieties. As in 
yield, these differences can be accurately determined only by careful 
experiments, identically conducted with comparable samples. Pre- 
vious authors have not used these differences in distinguishing varie- 
ties. Where definite experiments have shown certain varieties to be 
unusually good or poor for milling or bread making, these differences 
are here pointed out, following the description. | 


RESISTANCE TO LOW TEMPERATURE. 


Hardiness or resistance to low temperatures consists of both the 
ability to survive low winter temperature and resistance to injury 
from spring and summer frosts. Very little is known concerning the 
latter character. The winter hardiness of several varieties was re- 
corded for three years by Eriksson (88) and the hardiness of many 
varieties was given by Koernicke and Werner (733). Following the 
descriptions here given, the writers have indicated a few varieties 
which are known to be especially winter hardy, but otherwise the 
character is not mentioned. 


RESISTANCE TO DISEASES. 


Wheat varieties are known which have more or less resistance to 
each of the various diseases of wheat. Practically all varieties of 
wheat have been grown in nurseries where they were infected either 
naturally or artificially, so as. to be able to observe any marked re- 
sistance to stem rust (Puccinia graminis), leaf rust (P. triticina), 
stripe rust (P. glumarum), and bunt or stinking smut (T2letia tritici 
and 7. foetens). The presence of resistance can be determined only 
when all varieties have been equally exposed to all strains of a dis- 
ease under conditions favorable for their development. A few varie- 
ties have shown a distinct resistance to stem rust or to bunt, and this 
fact is noted following their descriptions. 


CLASSIFICATION OF THE GENUS TRITICUM. 


Wheat belongs to the grass family, Poaceae (Graminez), and to 
the tribe called Hordes, in which the 1 to 8 flowered spikelets are 
sessile and alternate on opposite sides of the rachis, forming a true 
spike. Wheat is located in the subtribe Triticez and in the genus 
Triticum, where the solitary 2 to many flowered spikelets are placed 
sidewise against the curved channeled joints of the rachis. 

There are two sections of the genus Triticum, one including the 
old genus Aegilops, in which the glumes are flat or rounded on the 
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back, and the other including Sitopyrus, in which the glumes are 
sharply keeled and in which are found all cultivated forms. This 
bulletin is concerned only with the latter section of the genus 
Triticum. 

There are many forms of einkorn, spelt, and emmer (including the 
so-called “ wild wheat” of Palestine) which are not cultivated in the 
United States and, therefore, are not considered in these pages. 

Wheat is characterized asa midtall annual grass with flat blades and 
a terminal spike. The spikelets are solitary,1 to 5 flowered, sessile, 
arranged alternately on the nodes of a zigzag, channeled, articulate 
rachis; the rachilla of the spikelets disarticulating above the glumes 
and between the florets, or continuous; the glumes keeled, rigid, and 
3 to several nerved, abruptly acute or acuminate; the lemmas keeled 
or rounded on the back, many nerved, ending in a single tooth or 
awn. 

The following eight divisions of wheat varieties were used by 
Hackel (101, p. 180-187), and have been recognized by others: 


vulgare Vill. . . ....Common wheat. 
pial e compactum Host. ..Club wheat. 
A ao). Qoraemneaany “eis turgidum L........ Poulard wheat. 
ee Sag durum Desf......-. Durum wheat 
Triticum. ... . y 
dicoceunm Sehr ieee fal oo Emmer. 
f speltaih sie wags, eolsaliqg yu Spelt. 
polonietimmilae! Sees NN eNe es o a 8 Polish wheat. 
IMONGCOCCUMM Lc. ou Wee sre ceh dower sae ene OS Einkorn. 


Only three of these divisions were considered by Hackel as valid 
and distinct species, namely, sativum, polonicum, and monococcum. 
The other divisions he called races and subraces. The term race is 
now more properly used for a pure line within a variety, and these 
ranks probably would be better designated as subspecies and varieties. 
As previously pointed out, other authors have considered these divi- 
sions as distinct species or subspecies. The present writers have not 
yet given sufficient study to the question of their botanical relation- 
ships to express a positive opinion. 

In the present work it seems best to maintain these well-estab- 
lished divisions, but at the same time to rearrange their order. The 
writers make no attempt to assign definite rank to the different divi- 
sions, as they have not made a cytologic study of them or a genetic 
_ study of crosses between the different divisions nor have they 
\ made an exhaustive morphological study of existing varieties or 
strains which are of a type intermediate between any of the eight di- 
visions. Such studies were not projected as a part of these investi- 
gations. The divisions which have been established or recognized 
as species or subspecies by different authors, however, may be dis- 
tinguished by the accompanying key. 

95539°—22—Bull. 1074-4. 
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KEY TO THE SPECIES OR SUBSPECIBES. 


la. Terminal spikelets fertile; palea remaining entire at maturity; 
spikelets with 2 to 5 fertile florets. 
2a. Glumes shorter than the lemmas, firm; palea as long as the 
lemmas. (Triticum sativum Lam.) 
3a. Rachis tenacious; kernels separating from the chaff when 
thrashed. 
4a. Glumes distinctly keeled only in the upper half; lemmas 
awnless or awmns less than 10 cm. long; straw hollow. 


5a. Spikes usually long, dense tolax, somewhat dorsally Page. 
compressed. (7. aestivum L., T. vulgare Vill.).... COMMON WHEAT..........- 50 
5b. Spikes short, dense, laterally compressed. (7. 
COTLPACLUTMSELOSUS) ocak seems eee eae Bee eee CLUB WEA TES eee eee 172 


4b. Glumes sharply keeled at the base; lemmas usually 
awned; awns 10 to 20 cm. long; straw usually solid. 
5a. Glumes and kernels short; kernels ovate, with 


truncate tips: .( Msturgidum az) is eS isss 2 ee POULARD WHEAT.......... 180 
5b. Glumes and kernels longer; kernels usually ellipti- 
COSA RSCUMETTAD CST Oe ete ae coe tee eee cae S ‘DURUM WHEATS 22 eee 183 


3b. Rachis fragile; kernels inclosed in glumes when.thrashed. 
4a. Spikes dense, laterally compressed; pedicel short, 
slender, usually attached to base of spikelet; shoulders 
wanting to narrow, usually oblique. (7. dicoccum 
SCH TE ab. oss crcrskieeicteye ioc Se cto Ss mrckatereians Speier ee ee eet EMMER.« 35: oncckiat €2 193 
4b. Spikes lax, narrow; pedicel long, wide, attached to face 
of spikelet below; shoulders wide, square. (7. 
Spelt Lie) a Mes C ARES Cee Pee RENN hs Bee ea Lead SPELT. 322 boc eee 195 
2b. Glumes as long as or longer than the lemmas, papery, lanceolate; 
palea of lower flowers half as long as their lemmas. (T. 
polonicwm dad) © ~ occ wien bree ae SET e UE Bie ini 6 aie wesciet ce cee oO POLISH WHEAT! 22 5.54-525 197 
1b. Terminal spikelets sterile, often scarcely visible; palea falling into 
two parts at maturity; spikelets usually with only one fertile 
floret. 
2a, CLOmonococcu ness.) aie eee ea eRe he Ae ee ee eS INK ORNG £2 osc SS eae 198 


COMMON WHEAT. 


In the Species Plantarum, Linné (740) first used thename aestivum 
for a part of the common and club wheats. This name originally 
referred to the awned spring forms. It has recently been used by 
some authors for the name of the subspecies commonly recognized 
as Triticum sativum vulgare. 'This name was applied to the com- 
mon wheats by Villars in 1787, after it was pointed out that Linné’s 
separations were not logical or correct. The name vulgare is usually 
preferred, because it means common, and has been almost universally 
accepted for more than 100 years. 

Common wheat is distinguished from the other species or sub- 
species by a spike long in proportion to its thickness. The spike 
is usually dorsally compressed and is thus wide when seen in face 
view of the spikelets instead of narrow, as with those of some other 
divisions. The spikelets are 2 to 5 flowered, far apart, only slightly 
overlapping, pressed close to the rachis, and nearly erect. The 
glumes are keeled only in the upper half, shorter than the lemmas, 
firm, and either glabrous or pubescent. The lemmas are awnless or 
have awns less than 10 cm. long. The palea is as long as the lemmas 
and remains entire at maturity. The culm of the plant usually is 
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hollow, but occasionally is pithy within, and varies in strength and 
height. The blades of the leaves are usually narrower than those of 
the durum and poulard wheats. The kernels may be either soft or 
hard. | 

The greatest economic characteristic of common wheat is its well- 
known quality for bread making, as it excels all the other divisions 
in this important factor. It is also the best known and most widely 
cultivated of all the divisions and comprises more than four-fifths 
of the total number of varieties grown in the United States. More 
than 180 are distinguished by the following key. The varieties are 
most nearly related to the club wheats (7'riticum compactum), but 
this separation of Host (1/9) is here used principally because of the 
ereater density of the spike. 

Common wheat is widely adapted to varying climatic conditions 
and possesses more diverse characteristics than any of the other 
divisions. The cultivated varieties are distinguished by the accom- 
panying key. | : 
KEY TO THE VARIETIES OF COMMON WHEAT. 


la. SPIKE AWNLESS. 
2a. GLUMES GLABROUS. 
3a. GLUMES WHITE 
4a. KERNELS WHITE ( Triticwm vulgare albidum Al.). 
KERNELS SHORT TO MIDLONG. 
KERNELS SOFT TO SEMIHARD. 
WINTER HABIT. 


Spike fusiform. Page. 
Plant midtall; spike dense, erect ......-. WINTER BLUESTEM......-. 58 
Plant tall; spikelax, nodding...-... OPIN DING AD ONG as ere te one tis ON es 58 

Spike oblong. 

Spike erect. 
Keel straight above. 
Shoulders narrow, oblique to 
SQUATCH ee ame e Ne meee PROHIBITION eee ene eee 59 
Shoulders wide, square to ele- 
WLC a cca laisse ate cyrccrk eet (CAM OIOINS Gadobosoecasucuse 60 
Keel incurved above. 
Spike blunt at apex........-... WHITE WINTER. .......-.. 60 
Spike tapering at apex......... CHATUENGE 252 eta: ee 60 
Spike sometimes slightly cla- 
VLG RB RECUR aitiataretrel eicte ATO Nice Aes Gers errs ae 61 
Spikeinclined to nodding.............. WHITE WONDER..........- 61 
Spikeiclavaterecessce neces Goes cae wat ose SATISRACTION sch es oceeeeee 61 
SPRING HABIT. 

Spike fusiform 
Plant early, short. 

Apical awns wanting.......... a ARDYODERIANCH ee aoe sce 62 

Apical awns several, 2-15mm. long.COLORADO No. 50....-...--- 62 
Plant midseason, midtall. 

Apical awns wanting......-........ TOUSH we ese we csaissce roe 62 

Apical awns few, straight....-..... WDEERTAN OBis Seco eo elceieisierens 63 

Apical awns many, incurved......-. IEGIN Kea ete eicclter neve lsieareie ute = 64 

Spike oblong. 

Plantiearly, midtall i232. 22. occ ace 8 UN YEP eiseae eae ieee 64 
Plant m dseason, tall. 


Glumes yellowish.................. Paciric BLUESTEM...-.-.- ‘. 65 
Glumes Dronzestsc 5.522. c cee eae eee MEXICAN BLUESTEM....... 66 
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la. SPIKE AWNLEss—Continued. 
2a. GLUMES GLaBRous—Continued. 
3a. GLUMES WHITE—Continued. 
4a. KERNELS Wuite—Continued. 
KERNELS SHORT TO MipLonc—Continued. 
KERNELS SOFT TO SemMmaRD—Continued. 
Sprine Hasit—Continued. 


Spike clavate. ; 
Plant early to midseason. Page. 
Spike erect......---------- +2222 22* DARE. 2E4ie2 S2Meeee See 66 
Spike inclined. ..-..-----------++++ Gypgumi? 3. .$..--fatass- 67 
Plant late. 
Culm and spike only slightly glau- 
GOUS= 2-444 RNS Fee far rege SURPRISE. =i. - sers2- 4 =~ 67 
Culm and spike very glaucous.----- IDIGK-LOW/s2-s-sssee oe 68 
KERNELS SEMIHARD TO HARD. 
SPRING HABIT. 
Spike fusiform. 
Plant early. 
Apicalawns wanting.....---------- BOBS ..-iencekos- -o eee 69 
Apical awns few, 3-5 mm. long...-- QUALITY <co2- 52 = 2 = =sree = 69 
Plant midseason.......---+---+2-++-9= With FIRE c2.2.l2c. 7 
Spike oblong. 
Plant early .-----------------++--2-°°°° WHITE FEDERATION...-..-- 71 
Plant midseason; kernels midsized..... LYNN ...2-----edoo she ages 71 
Plant late; kernels small.....-.-------- REGENERATED DEFIANCE... 72 
KERNELS MIDLONG To LoNG. 
KERNELS SOFT TO SEMIHARD. 
SPRING HABIT. 
Spike oblong.......-----+---------2070 00077 NEw ZEALAND. ...-.-.---- 72 
Spike clavate. ..------------------220075077 PILCRAWio ae eee 72 
4b. KERNELS RED ( T. v. lutescens Al.). 
KERNELS SHORT TO MIDLONG. z 
KERNELS SOFT TO SEMIHARD. 
WINTER HABIT. 
Stem white. 
Spike fusiform. 
Spike erect. 
Plant early ..------------+-+++- RICE. 3222 eee eee 73 
Plant midseason. ......-------- MINHARDI-----.----- == 73 
Spike inclined. 
Plant midseason. 
Shoulders wanting to Mar- 
row, oblique. .-.---------- LOFTHOUSE....-.---------- 74 
Shoulders midwide, oblique 
to square..-...----------- Bic FRAME......---------- 74 
Plant late. ...-.--.---+---++----- BurruM No. 17.....------- 75 
Spike nodding. 
Plant early, midtall......-..---- BAP tees ccs ee eee 75 
Plant midseason, midtall.--..-- ONTARIO WONDER.....---- 76 
Spike oblong. 
Spike erect to inclined. 
Plant early, midtall. 
Glumes midwide.....-.----- ZIMMERMAN....----------- 7 
Glumes wide....----------- WALKER ooo oe eee 77 
Plant midseason, tall..-------- HARVEST QUEEN...------- 77 
Spike nodding; plant midseason, 
midtall. 
Apical awns straight .-....------ PROSPERITY.-..-.------------ 79 
Apical awns incurved....------ FORWARD....-------------- 80 
Spike clavate. 
Spike middense.....--------+++---- SQUAREHEAD ......-------- . 80 
Spike dense. 
Blades midlong, midwide....-- RED RUSSIAN.....-..----- 81 
Blades long, wide..-.-.--------- SOH.2 a shaeacen soe = === eee 81 
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Ja. SPIKE AWNLESS—Continued. 
2a. GLUMES GLABROUS—Continued. 
3a. GLUMES WHITE—Continued. 
4b. KERNELS RED—Continued. 
KERNELS SHORT TO MIDLONG—Continued. 
KERNELS SOFT TO SEMIHARD—Continued. 
WINTER HaApit—Continued. 


Stem purple. 
Spike fusiform. 
Spikeierect...1....: -.gs 08! os cease O69) eS ae 
Spike inclined to nodding...... gias WYANDOTTE ....0..2..0005. 
Spike oblong. 
Spike dense,ierect... -..-5q5-e34-<3 FLING. separa hess ccies 
Spike middense, erect to inclined. 
Plant midtall. 
Stem midstrong............ UE Da oe eh his Sa ook laacet oe 
Stem Strong. s- seneeeneee aa PAIS ENT ASND sh aye psi cicieye operates 
Plant tall, stem strong......... TRUMBULME «022-2. tctemencls 
Splike Cla vate ep cee a heats Yee: FULTZO-MEDITERRANEAN .. 
SPRING HABIT. 
Stem white; spike oblong, erect..........  STSSTININGES Viess 22,2 erent tee Sa 
Stem purple. 
Spike fusiform, nodding................ PURPLESTRAW «=. -'2.2-00-0. 
Spike oblong, ereCt.~netjevi-------- 2-00 LU STON lacie: src). oh esieesoe 


KERNELS SEMIHARD TO HARD. 
WINTER HABIT. 
iBlanitimidseasonw) sie Gunes eae Lp PAM MON curses 5 oc sn ccc cose 
SPRING HABIT. 
Stem white. 
Spike fusiform. 
Plant early, short to midtall. 


Apical awns wanting.......... IREDEB OBS soe cane eee 
Apical awns few, 1-10 mm. long. MARQUIS................... 
Plant midseason, midtall to tall. 
Spike dense, erect, short..-.-.-.. REDUBIFE. Jostens’: ssnewens 
POWER cic dah emia ee spark mci 
Spike middense, inclined, mid- GLYNDON.................. 
long. FUYSTING 252s ine acon ects 
Spike lax, inclined, long....... WELLMAN 3 .\2 ceo. aoe oon 
Spike oblong, middense, erect; plant 
earlymmmidtall oe cc cccic'cs cee reeincc EARLY RED FYFE........ nae 
Stem purple. 
Spike fusiform; plant early...........-- GHIRKA....- eA atesletercictslerc eae 
Spike oblong. 
Riantiearly, Short a22e0 «fsa see IRNOBY oe hen ovesasawcie weeee 
Plant midseason, midtall.......... TEITCHENER 255 \-,/.5 oslo sicieicie 


KERNELS MIDLONG TO LONG. 
KERNELS SOFT TO SEMIHARD. 
AVENUE SETAG TT 12 ol io any te As eae LO 016.1 GND-C 8 Lyris eatin ear paren 
3b. GLUMES BROWN. 
4a. KERNELS WHITE (7. v. alborubrum Kcke.). 
KERNELS SHORT TO MIDLONG. 
KERNELS SOFT TO SEMIHARD. 
WINTER HABIT. 


Stem white. 
Spike fusiform................ Peimeseate MQRODER fi 1- shicisinisiealaaismels 
Spike oblong. 
| Spike inclined; kernels soft........ DAWSON aE... 2. ds. oc 
TRONOR EE <n: neincs ciseeecs 
Spike nodding; kernels semihard...SCHONACHER.......-....... 
Spike clavate. 2.2 ..2...0.)0.202---..>--- ARCADIAN AHUY. aso ask 
Stem purple. 
Spike oblong, nodding...............-. WENDSOR. 24542000. 3522.55 
Spike clavate, erect........-.-..------- GOLDCOINS. WEA oo. 
SPRING Hasir. 
Spike fusiform. 
PATI T CAT Vas sos scans cisiscec cess ss ttSee JOHN BROWN .........---- 
IAB ALG cence siete sass save eiaielvas nein es ALELTON 5 occa sroiete ote oles nreraete 
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la. SPIKE AWNLESs—Continued. 
2a. GLUMES GLABROUS—Continued. 
3b. GLUMES BROWN—Continued. 
4a, KERNELS WHITE—Continued. 
KERNELS SHORT TO MiDLONG—Continued. 
KERNELS SOFT TO SEMIHARD—Continued. 


Spring Hapit—Continued. : Page. 


SPLEG ODIOREs - cece cee steaas eee nee eee FEDERATION ....=-----.3-=< 103 

Spike clavatess- soe-see eee oa eee POISY 66 25. eee ee 103 
KERNELS SEMIHARD TO HARD. 

NPRING* EPABID2 ot ccisee sac co sss ccene toe aces HARD FEDERATION..-...... 104 


4b. KERNELS RED ( T. v. miltura Al.). 
KERNELS SHORT TO MIDLONG. 
KERNELS SOFT TO SEMIHARD. 
WINTER HABIT. 
Stem white. 


Spike fusiform. 
Blantearky roe eee eee eee esas GOLD DROP eee 
Plant midseason. 
Spikeinclined esses ee eee HOMER ese 2 oon seen oeeneee 
Spike nodding. 
Plant midtall. 
Spike wide: -...:.--..2. RED: WAVE. o0520-4 ccs see 
Spike midwide........- PSLEMING. 2200.05 228 - aeeee 
Plant. tall eee PETIEORSON | osc2 eee 
Plant late: coc sssen ae otecsoeee nes ODESSA. « c5.ceG sees 
Spike oblong. ; 
Spike erect toinclined............. RUDDY °- 25. Sa eee 
Spike nodd@ing 20-2 se- soe eee RUPERT so 55 ose eeeg ees 
Spike clavate. 
Plant early, short .-...-.--.. Been ete RURAL NEw YORKER No. 6. 
Plant latevmidtalke 22.222" S-- c. 2 SQUAREHEADS MASTER.... 
Stem purple. 
Spike fusiform. 
Plant early to midseason. 
Spikeinclined, narrow......- -s CURRELE J 2 ou oes ee 
Spike nodding, wide. 
PlamijSnonte. sees ee eee WINTER | CHIE]. -scccecese- 
Plant midtall. 


Beaks 0.5mm. long. 
Stem midstrong..PooLE 


Stem strong-..... PORTAGE 255 2 eee 
Beaks 1-1.5mm. long. RUSSIAN RED ............--.. 
Plantiate, talle-.. 2. see CHINA | 22.06) ay eeeeene ie 
Spike oblong, erect. 
Shoulders wanting to narrow, 
ODLQUC = S55. Si os cece cameos 35-54 HE RDEING 4a oars meena 
Shoulders wide, square. - 
Plantmidseason see ees RED MAY 20 os eat ae 
Blant lat@ces oc cw enn se sence ee ECLING (CHIR. ean eee 
Spike clavate. 
Spike middense, inclined........... RED CLAWSON..-.......-.. 
Spike dense, erect ...20222222--1-.-- FOCHESTER.. .cckecncaaecee 
RED CHIEN. 52.3 ccsceag eee 
SPRING HaApsit. : 
Stari WHIte..22822e8 ste eee eee SCHLANSTED? 2.24.5 kecne 
Stent Purples. 2-05. soo wwe oe Babin FOESAGA. o 2s an ene eaa ee 


KERNELS SEMIHARD TO HARD. 
SPRING HABIT. 
Stem white, spike fusiform........-.. eerie STANLEY - ison once eas ce eee 
2b. GLUMES PUBESCENT. 
3a. GLUMES WHITE. 
4a. KERNELS WHITE ( 7. v. leucospermum Keke.) 
KERNELS SHORT TO MIDLONG. 
KERNELS SOFT TO SEMIHARD. 
Winter Hasir. 
Spik@ clavate. :2scsss2ssssc.2s6252i. sees NIL VERCORN: 3c 2255-2 5eenes 
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la. SpikES AWNLESS—Continued. 
2. GLUMES PUBESCENT—Continued. 
3a. GLUMES WuHITE—Continued. 
4a. KERNELS WHITE—Continued. 
KERNELS SHORT TO MiIpLoNG—Continued. 
KERNELS SOFT TO SEMIHARD—Continued. 
SPRING HABIT. 


Spike oblong. Page. 
Beaks 0.5 mm. long, obtuse. .......-..-- TU MBUCK ys mnianavetcitaleisisice 121 
Beaks 1-2 mm. long, acuminate.-.....-. TEND TAINS Sere ea eae 121 


4b. KERNELS RED ( T. v. villosum Al.). 
KERNELS SHORT TO MIDLONG. 
KERNELS SOFT TO SEMIHARD. 
WINTER HABIT. 
Spikeinclined; kernels semihard. 


Germ small; cheeks rounding........... ARTS 3 02) oy 0 Us ey CAS Ale SL 121 

Germ midlarge; cheeks angular..-....... IVETE era LO Se ane 122 

Spike nodding; kernels soft.........-------- JONESWEMRE Cou O40 20 0 Jo Noe 123 
KERNELS SEMIHARD TO HARD. 

SPRING HABIDS = ei Geiccicc oe se a\se ee cee ee HAYNES BLUESTEM........ 124 

ARK OTE A sy ls a a a 126 


3b. GLUMES BROWN. 
4a. KERNELS WHITE ( 7’. v. delfii Kcke.). 
KERNELS SHORT TO MIDLONG. 
KERNELS SOFT TO SEMIHARD. 
SPRING HABIT. 
Spike fusiform, beaks obtuse.-............. GALGATOS! Son sue asset a 126 
Spike oblong, beaks acuminate............. SONORA iia Sat arava oor Manley eae 126 
4b. KERNELS RED (7.0. pyrothriz Al.). 
KERNELS SHORT TO MIDLONG. 
KERNELS SOFT TO SEMIHARD. 
} WINTER HABIT; spikeclavate........--..------ GRANDPRIZH seer esscee see 127 
1b. SPIKE AWNED. 
2a. GLUMES GLABROUS. 
3a. GLUMES WHITE. 
4a. KERNELS WHITE (Tv. graecum Kceke.). 
KERNELS SHORT TO MIDLONG. 
KERNELS SOFT TO SEMIHARD. 
WINTER HapBit. 


Stem white. 
Spikedusiformyy sy swe sw Nee sees DRY MOG BAUD sees ae yal 128 
Spike clavate. 
Kernels small; beaks 3-20 mm. 
Vom eso 06 SRO CONG NUE aera DENECA’ CHIBRS): 125.52 582 3 128 
Kernels midsize; beaks 2-10 mm 
MOM Gee sc UE ONT FNS ent EL OATKA, CHIR yee see 128 
Stem purple; spike clavate.-......2...222.. MAMMOTH AMBER......... 129 
SPRING HABIT. 
Stemipwaites ieee eel yess ARR ORC PALISADE...... PRR ee te 129 
Stempurnples sss. a ae See FROPO COMA ksh ake 130 


KERNELS MIDLONG TO LONG. 
~7"ERNELS SOFT TO SEMIHARD. 


WINTER) FLABIDHM Ea elit Siytend ia Nila iat eh) Bs (DREAD WE UIs cues eee Je 130 

SPRUNG ISEUAB ID 22) sep tax! Oe i aE Ree er ae TRCN A ae AS OS SG ANE eR eae aA 131 
KERNELS SEMIHARD TO HARD. 

SPRING REPABIT. j,i en AN Re Re ese AIDA TIME ICAU So Spee t sae sateen a 132 


4b. KERNELS RED (T. v. erythrospermum Keke.). 
KERNELS SHORT TO MIDLONG 
KERNELS SOFT TO SEMIHARD. 
WINTER HABIT. 


Stem white. 
Pla mirearhyes se tie eee Sai ane he eee NEBRASKA NO. 28......... 132 
Plant midseason. 
Plant midtall. : 
Beaks 1-3 mm. long... -. 20... .- GUADDEN ester 2a we aa 133 


Beaks 2-10 mm. long.......... CHUB SAP ey pst ce aise oie vale 133 
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lb. SPIKE AWNED—Continued. 
2a. GLUMES GLABROUS—Continued. 
32. GLUMES WHITE—Continued. 
4b. KERNELS RED—Continued. 
KERNELS SHORT TO MIDLONG—Continued. 
KERNELS SOFT TO SEMIHARD—Continued. 
WINTER Hasit—Continued. 


tem white—Continued. 
Plant midseason—Continued. 
Plant talls:..252 sesi qe Seb ake REAELEY : ooo scl kek oe 
WISCONSIN PEDIGREE No.40 
Plant late.- 0. =... 2.2 eee SIBLEYA. 2504520... 2.222: 
Stem purple. 
Spike fasiform <= 2015.52 Sos eee FULCASTER.... 252.02. 
4 MAMMOTH RED...........- 
Spike clavate: 222 ss..07 «isotopes Aes DIAMOND GRIP. _ =) <2 ...22 
GOLDEN CROSS............. 
SPRING HaBsit. 
Beaks. 1-2 mm. Jong... .- . =a: 55.3 ee Crawenang SB  .-.- - 3228 
Beaks 1-15 mm. lone... 2s. 22.5225 = ee A WAm eee o.oo s ee 
Beaks 3-25 mm. long. 
Plant short, cary 2525s 5 eee ERIVANso 3/3. sch te? ME 
Plant tall, midseason............2....:. CONNEESE << 22 32. 2h... 
KERNELS SEMIHARD TO HARD. 
WINTER HAsirT. 
Kernels semihard. 
Glumes white to yellowish. 
Beaks i-3 mm. long. : 
Plant midseason.......:.....-. MINT ORES 23454 Sot. 2-8 
Plant late. ... . <2. ase FRUSSAR 2 2492 Boo o 2 
Beaks 2-8 mm. long..--....-....2-- PESTERBODEN - .-....-...-- 
Glumes often black striped............. BLACKHULL........ oN Es 
Kernels hard. 
Beaks 2-8 mm. long......... pee in ee TUREEV(G23 Af Bae 
Iowa Noz404. 2381202. 
Towa: No.719463 2 ..03...:- 
MONTANA NO. 36.........- 
NEBRASKA NO. 60......... 
WISCONSIN PEDIGREE No.2 
Beaks 3-25: mm long. 2s. 22-2 3. sae PANEER ooo soe en aes 
IRELOGEINA. 22.23 oe 
IRA CSR A So etc aL ee 
SPRING HABIT. 
Stem white; plant midseason. 
Beaksi-2 mm. jong..29432 Siar. aiaess PRESTON? 224050: 52-o eee 
Beaks 2-20:mm.long:. =... 5. =: 8526 -- KiQPA: 22. 35h eee ee 
Stem purple; plant early; beaks 1-5 mm. 
1 C13 ep een pare ere TERE Fe i Ee ES Fo IRION ERIS 5.0 sa ees 
KERNELS MIDLONG TO LONG. 
KERNELS SOFT TO SEMIHARD. 
WINTER HABIT. 
Stem white. 
Spike inclined; glumes black striped... RUDY......-.............-. 
Spike nodding ©... 52-222) css ee GEURENSS 2.00 2 5S See 
Stem purple. 
Reaks 1-2 mm-long..... 20522. ee INGE et 8s os ee 
Beaks 2-10 mm. long..................- SILVERSHRAR “2524. . 8925 25. 
SPRING HABIT. 
Beaks 2-15 mm; long... ... - 2.c# AMIS EE. RRETES 53495. 4 3. oe ee 
Beaks 5-30 mm. long.2.-.. 22. 2. ..-.. =. 49s DivOnee FH. 58s SS Sa 
KERNELS SEMIHARD TO HARD. 
SPRING Habit; beaks 5-45 mm. long........... CHUE. 3: «355 hee 
3b. GLUMES BROWN. 
4a. KERNELS WHITE ( T. v. erythroleucon Kcke.). 
KERNELS SHORT TO MIDLONG. 
KERNELS SOFT TO SEMIHARD. 
WIN DISn SEPABED Wo sc cae ecw emanas Secuata eee EINK -- 5c ¢25 a5. Seats ane 
SPRING VEVABYP <5 cies oe eR emcee eee EMERALD Sscscas oer aeceea= 
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lb. SPIKE AWNED—Continued. 
2a. GLUMES GLABROUS—-Continued. 
3b. GLUMES BROWN—Continued. 
4a. KERNELS WHITE—Continued. 
KERNELS SHORT TO MIDLONG—Continued. 


KERNELS SEMIHARD TO HARD. 
WINDER EEABED. chooses omer Pls toys popsicle GENESEE GIANT.......-.-- 
SPRING GEDA BIDE fee ee nite eee aa nae Ty CANADIAN RED........... 


KERNELS MIDLONG TO LONG. 
KERNELS SOFT TO SEMIBARD. 
WINTER HABIT. 


SGOT WAU Oe ee ye ER lee LONGBERRY NO. 1........ 
Stem PuULp lessees nt esew eens Mica ete. NEw AMBER LONGBERRY. 


KERNELS SEMIHARD TO HARD. 


SPRINGUELABITOIOASS RUS) SR EL OR oes SEVIER. pea Be Ens 


4b. KERNELS RED (T. v. ferrugineum Al.). 
é KERNELS SHORT TO MIDLONG. 
KERNELS SOFT TO SEMIHARD. 
WINTER HABIT. 


Spike fusiform. 
Stem white. 
Beaks 1-5 mm. long. 
Plant midseason, tall........... DIEHL-MEDITERRANEAN... 
Plantilatesmirdtallenas.2 oes eR USSIANE sae cece eevee = 
Beaks 3-25 mm. long............... IMPERIAL AMBER......... 
Stem purple; beaks 1-3 mm. long.....-.- GOENS acta ciie o ceec eee 


Spike oblong; stem purple; beaks 1-10 mm. 


KERNELS SEMIHARD TO HARD. 


VAIN IDE REPAID sores ysis ee aara a eteia)s SIMU icon Sea tie jls DYeSROSUAVIR eee pe 
SPRING HABIT. 
Stem white. 
Beaks 1-2 mm. long..................-. ET URONS SSS) ea ee 8 
Beaks 3-25 mm. long.........-....----- INO RR Ate ch dy dole pga ek apy 
Stem purple. 
Shoulders usually rounding..........-. TEAD OGA yee eee eens oe 
Shoulders elevated................2..-: SACRA MITES Sb SPP AIR EA Chek BP 


KERNELS MIDLONG TO LONG. 
KERNELS SOFT, TO SEMIHARD. % 
WINTER HABIT. 


SLEMIMWARILO Scere ces erie cee iste ee ARIETTE..... oe sass 3 


Stem purple. 


Kernels soft: crease midwide, middeep.. MEDITERRANEAN.......... 
Kernels semihard; crease wide, deep...RED ROCK................ 


2b. GLUMES PUBESCENT. 
3a. GLUMES WHITE. 
4a. KERNELS WHITE (T. v. meridionale Kcke.). 
KERNELS SHORT TO MIDLONG. 
KERNELS SOFT TO SEMIHARD. 
WINTER HABIT. 


Spikeoblone. 2 scsosce Saeeteai kas eee BEARDED WINTER FIFE.... 
Spike ClAVALG= «20 ica s were emcee sce coe TEU ANDD ae ge Se 


4b. KERNELS RED (7. v. velutinum Al.). 
KERNELS SHORT TO MIDLONG. 
KERNELS SOFT TO SEMIHARD. 


VV DE Re ERCAC BT eves cretel ysl areata ease ey oats RurAL NEw YORKER No. 


KERNELS SEMIHARD TO HARD. 


SPRING HABIT......... SOCIETIES eaeaedat DECREE UD Ries tciearelse mateo es 


KERNELS MIDLONG TO LONG. 
KERNELS Sort TO SEMIHARD. 
SPRING HABIT..... AE Re os LE ea RG I re IEEUMPB ACK. 2200 sean sok 
3b. GLUMES BROWN. 
49. KERNELS RED (7. v. barbarossa Al.). 
KERNELS SHORT TO MIDLONG. 
KERNELS Sort TO SEMIHARD. 
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DESCRIPTIONS, HISTORY, DISTRIBUTION, AND SYNONYMY OF COMMON WHEAT 


VARIETIES. 
WINTER BLUESTEM. 


Description.—Plant winter habit, midseason, midtall; stem glaucous, white, 
strong; spike awnless, fusiform, middense, erect to inclined; glumes glabrous, 
yellowish white, midlong, wide; shoulders midwide, square to elevated; beaks 
nridwide, obtuse, 0.5 to 1.5 mm. long, slightly incurved ; apical awns few, 5 to 40 
mm. long; kernels white, midlong to long, soft to semihard, elliptical to ovate; 
germ small; crease midwide, middeep ; cheeks rounded ; brush small to midsized, 
' midlong. 

Lina Bluestem has the hardy winter characteristics of Turkey, but lacks 
gor and is usually a comparatively low yielder. 


= istory.—This variety originated at the Washington Agricultural Weperiment 


Station, Pullman, Wash., as the result of a cross between Turkey and Pacifie 
Bluestem (170, p.6). It was distributed for commercial growing by the Wash- 
ington Agricultural Experiment Station from 1912 to 1914. 

Distribution —Grown in the State of Washington to a very limited extent. 


MARTIN (MARTIN AMBER). 


Description.—Plant winter habit, midseason, tall; stem white, strong; spike 
awnless, linear-fusiform, lax, nodding; glumes glabrous, white, long, midwide; 
shoulders midwide, oblique to square; beaks wide, acute, triangular, 1.0 mm. 
long; apical awns few, 5 to 15 mm. long; kernels white, midlong, soft, ovate; 
germ small; crease midwide, middeep ; cheeks rounded ; brush midsized, midlong. 

This variety is distinguished from other winter varieties of the group by its 
long, lax, tapering spike. A pure line (C. I. No. 4463) has been isolated which is 
resistant to bunt. A spike of Martin wheat is shown in Plate VI, Figure 2. 

History—Martin (Martin Amber) originated from a single plant found as 
a mixture in a field of Clawson by Henry S. Bunnell, of Junius, Seneca County, 
N. Y., about 1875 (152). Several names were early applied to it. It was called 
Armstrong by R. T. Halloway, of Penn Yan, Yates County, N. Y., who first dis- 
tributed it in 1880 (16, p. 666). The variety, however, never became widely 
grown under that name. In 1882, J. A. Everitt, seedsman, of Watertown, Pa., 
named it Martin Amber and distributed it widely (16, p. 666). The variety 
became commercially established under that name. It was also distributed in 
1882 as Landreth, by David Landreth & Son, seedsmen, of Philadelphia, Pa. 
(152). 

Distribution.—Grown to a limited extent as Martin Amber in Arizona, Tahoe 
Illinois, Michigan, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Utah, and Washington, and 
under the names of synonyms in Kentucky, Missouri, New York, North Caro- 
lina and Tennessee. The distribution of Martin wheat is shown in Figure 19. 

Synonyms.—Amber, Armstrong, Landreth, Satisfaction, Silver Chaff, and 
White Amber. Amber and White Amber are local names used for the variety 
on farms in Idaho and Washington. The name White Amber is also used 
in Marion County, Ky. Armstrong and Landreth, as indicated above, are 
names given it by seedsmen many years ago, but are not now in use. Satis- 
faction is the name under which a similar wheat. was obtained by the United 
States Department of Agriculture, but this was evidently wrongly labeled 
and the name should not be used for this variety. Silver Chaff.is an old 
name for the variety (15) and was early recognized by the Ohio Agricultural 
Experiment Station as a synonym for Martin (Amber) (116). The variety 
is still grown under this name in Kentucky, Michigan, Missouri, New York, 
North Carolina, Ohio, and Tennessee, 
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PROHIBITION. 


Description——Plant winter habit, midseason to late, midtall to tall; stem — 
glaucous, white, strong; spike awnless, linear-oblong to subclavate, middense, 
erect to inclined; glumes glabrous, white, midlong, wide; shoulders narrow to 
midwide, oblique to rounded; beaks wide, obtuse, 0.5 to 1.0 mm. long; apical 
awns few, 1 to 15 mm. long; kernels white, midlong, soft, ovate, humped ; 
germ small; crease wide, middeep; cheeks rounded; brush small, midlong. 

The distinctly humped kernels is a character which can be used to distin- 
guish this variety from the other soft white wheats of the Pacific Northwest. 
Spikes, glumes, and kernels of this variety are shown in Plate VIII, A. 

History—B. H. Irvine, a pioneer in the Willamette Valley of Oregon, dis- 
tributed the variety in that State. He obtained, through a Dr. Crawford, 


Fic, 19.—Outline map of the United States, showing the distribution of Martin wheat 
in 1919. Estimated area, 37,800 acres. 


several varieties from the Commissioner of Agriculture for trial, about 1885, 
and grew them on his farm about 9 miles northeast of Scio, in Linn County. 
One variety proved superior to anything then grown in the vicinity. Having 
forgotten the name of the variety, he called it Prohibition, as he had just be- 
come an ardent member of that political party. Later he claimed to have 
found the descriptive sheet which accompanied the original seed and learned 
that the name was “ Ricenbroad.” A Rickenbrode wheat was reported as 
a new variety tested at Mount Pleasant, Ontario County, N. Y., in 1883 (150). 
It was distributed in the Western States by the Commissioner of Agriculture 
about 1885 and is without doubt the wheat referred to. Nothing further is 
known concerning its origin. 

Distribution—Grown in Linn and Marion Counties, Oreg., principally in 
the Red Hills section of the Willamette Valley. 

Synonyms.—Prohi and Rickenbrode. Prohi is a colloquial shortening of the 
name of the variety, which recently has come into use for it in the Pacific 
Northwest. Rickenbrode apparently was the original name of the variety, but 
has not been used for many years. 
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GREESON. 


Description.—Plant winter habit, midseason, midtall; stem glaucous, white, 
midstrong to strong; spike awnless, oblong-fusiform, middense, erect to in- 
clined; glumes glabrous, white, midlong, wide; shoulders wide, square to ele- 
vated; beaks wide, obtuse, 1 mm. long; apical awns few, 2 to 20 mm. long, 
somewhat incurved; kernels white, midlong, soft, ovate, acute; germ midsized: 
crease midwide, deep; cheeks rounded, brush small, midlong. 

The variety differs principally from Prohibition in being slightly earlier and 
in having slightly longer and laxer spikes and wider glumes and shoulders. 

History—According to W. H. McLean, of Whitsett. N. C., “this variety 
originated by a Man whose name was Greeson, and has been grown in this 
country for a number of years and is very popular.”* He reported that it 
constituted 40 per cent of the wheat grown near Whitsett, Guilford County, 
N.. G., in 1919, 

Distribution—Grown in Chatham, Randolph, and Guilford Counties, N. C. 

Synonym.—Greensboro. Because the seed was obtained at a fair held at 
Greensboro, N. C., this name is used for the variety in Randolph County, N. C.. 
where this wheat is most widely grown. ; 


WHITE WINTER. 


Description—Plant winter habit, late, midtall; stem white, strong; spike 
awnless, oblong, bluntish, dense, erect; glumes glabrous, white, midlong, broad 
at base; shoulders wanting to oblique; keel incurved above, beaks wide, obtuse. 
1 mm. long; apical awns few, 3 to 20 mm. long; kernels white, short to midlong, 
soft, ovate, slightly humped; germ small; crease midwide, middeep; cheeks 
rounded; brush midsized, midlong. 

The variety differs principally from Prohibition in being later and in having 
a distinctly incurved keel, smaller germ, and blunter Kernel tip. Spikes, 
glumes, and kernels of this variety are shown in Plate VIII, B, and a single 
spike in Plate V, Figure 8. 

History— White Winter is one of the oldest wheats grown in western Oregon. 
It is reported to have been one of the principal wheats raised in Oregon Ter- 
ritory in 1855 (97). It probably is of English origin. Other names have been 
applied to the variety at times, but none has become generally used. 

Distribution—Grown in 10 counties of western Oregon and in Siskiyou 
County, Calif. It is one of the principal varieties grown in the Willamette 
Valley. 

Synonyms.—Bishop’s Pride, Oregon White, and Wold’s White Winter. 
Bishop’s Pride is, for the most part, White Winter. Dr. W. L. Bishop, of 
Dundee, Yamhill County, Oreg.. claims he originated it as a result of a hybrid. 
obtained by sowing several varieties in a field and letting them cross naturally. 
Oregon White is a name commonly used by farmers in the Willamette Valley 
of Oregon for the White Winter variety. Wold’s White Winter is a name 
under which the variety is known in Washington County, Oreg. Joseph Con- 
nell, of Hillsboro, Oreg., reported in the Wheat Varietal Survey of 1917 that 
Wold’s White Winter originated in Kent County, England, and had been - 
grown in Washington County for about 40 years. 


CHALLENGE (WEBB’S CHALLENGE WHITE). 


Description—This variety is similar to White Winter except that it is 
slightly taller and has a slightly longer spike,- which tapers abruptly at the 
apex inStead of being nearly blunt. 


* Letter from W. H. McLean, dated July 19, 1919, on file in the Office of Cereal Investi- 
gations. 
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PROHIBITION (A), WHITE WINTER (B). 


Spikes, face and side views, natural size; glumes from lower, central, and upper portions of spike, 
natural size; kernels in three positions and in transverse section, magnified 3 diameters. 
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EATON (A). COLORADO No. 50 (B). 


Spikes, face and side views, natural size; glumes from lower, central, and upper portions of spike, 
natural size; kernels in three positions and in transverse section, magnified 3 diameters. 


Bul. 1074, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. PLATE X. 


TOUSE (A). DEFIANCE (B). 


Spikes, face and side views, natural size; glumes from lower, central, and upper portions of spike, 
natural size; kernels in three positions and in transverse section, magnified 3 diameters. 


Bul. 1074, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. PEATE CL. 


Spikes, face and side views, natural size; glumes from lower, central, and upper portions of spike, 


PACIFIC BLUESTEM (A). GYPSUM (B). 
| natural size; kernels in three positions and in transverse section, magnified 3 diameters. 


—— 
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History.—Challenge (Webb’s Challenge White) is a selection from the 
White Victoria wheat of England (133, p. 220) made by Mr. Webb, of the 
Webb Seed Co., Wordsley, Stourbridge, England. The details of the intro- 
duction of this variety into the United States are not known. 

Distribution—Grown experimentally by the Oregon Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station. It is not known to be commercially grown in the United States. 


EATON. 


Description.—This variety is similar to both White Winter and Challenge, 
differing only in having the spike slightly clavate rather than oblong. Spikes, 
glumes, and kernels of Eaton wheat are shown in Plate IX, A. 

History.—The origin of Eaton wheat is undetermined. It is thought by the 
writers to be an old variety of English origin. It has been grown by the 
Oregon Agricultural Experiment Station since 1894. 

Distribution.—Grown in Idaho County, Idaho, and in Clackamas, Columbia, 
and Multnomah Counties, Oreg. 


WHITE WONDER. 


Description.—Plant winter habit, midseason, midtall; stem glaucous, white, 
midstrong; spike awnless, short, oblong, middense to dense, inclined to nod- 
ding; glumes glabrous, white, midlong, midwide; shoulders narrow, oblique 
to square; beaks wide, obtuse, 1 mm. long; apical awns several, 2 to 20 mm. 
long; kernels white, short, soft, oval to ovate; germ small to midsized; crease 
midwide, middeep; cheeks rounded; brush midsized, midlong. 

This variety differs from Greeson principally in having spikes inclined or 
nodding rather than erect and glumes with much narrower shoulders. 

History.—The origin of this variety is undetermined. A sample was ob- 
tained from Clark Sprigg, of Walkersville, W. Va., who reported that it 
made up 25 per cent of the wheat grown in his vicinity in Lewis County 
in 1919. 

Distribution.—Grown in Lewis County, W. Va., and in Oneida County, N. Y. 


SATISFACTION (SMITH’S RUST PROOF). 


Description.—-Plant winter habit, midseason, midtall; stem white, midstrong; 
spike awnless, clavate, middense, inclined; glumes glabrous, white, midlong, 
narrow to midwide; shoulders narrow, oblique to square; beaks wide, obtuse, 
1.0 mm. long; apical awns several, 5 to 15 mm. long; kernels white, short to 
midlong, soft, oval to ovate; tips often nearly truncate; germ midsized; crease 
wide. middeep; cheeks angular; brush midsized, midlong. 

Satisfaction is distinct in having a clavate spike. A spike of it is shown 
in Plate IV, Figure 3, and in Plate V, Figure 5. 

History.—The origin of Satisfaction is undetermined. It was grown by the 
Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station at Wooster, Ohio, in 1904 (204, p. 38). 
A similar variety called Smith’s Rust Proof was grown by the Ohio Agricultural 
Experiment Station as early as 1895 (115, p. 22). 

Distribution —Both Satisfaction and Smith’s Rust Proof are grown at sev- 
eral experiment stations in the eastern United States. Neither is definitely 
known to be grown commercially, although Rust Proof was reported as a 
variety grown in Michigan, North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, and 
Texas. All samples obtained from these sources, however, proved to be other 
varieties. 

Synonym.—Smith’s Rust Proof. The origin of this variety or name is un- 
determined. As indicated above, it is an older wheat than Satisfaction. and 
the extent of its present commercial culture, if any, is uncertain. 
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EARLY DEFIANCE. 


Description—Plant spring habit, early, short to midtall; stem white, mid- 
strong; spike awnless, fusiform to oblong, middense, erect; glumes glabrous, 
white, midlong, midwide; shoulders narrow to midwide, oblique to square; 
beaks wide, triangular, acute, 0.5 to 15 mm. long; apical awns wanting to 
few; kernels white, midlong, soft to semihard, ovate to elliptical, germ 
usually small; crease midwide, middeep; cheeks usually rounded; brush mid- 
sized, midlong. 

The variety differs from Defiance in being a week to 10 days earlier and in 
having kernels slightly longer and more pointed. ; 

History.—This is a strain of Defiance wheat recently distributed by the 
Germain Seed Co., of Los Angeles, Calif. 

Distribution.—Grown in San Diego County, Calif. 


COLORADO NO. 50. 


Description.—This variety is similar to Early Defiance except that it has 
several apical awns which vary from 2 to 15 mm. long. Spikes, etuines, and 
kernels of Colorado No. 50 are shown in Plate IX, B. 

History.—This is a strain of Defiance wheat developed at the Colorado 
Agricultural Experiment Station. It was first distributed about 1909 or 1910 
by Prof. W. H. Olin, then of that station. The Barteldes Seed Co., of Denver, 
Colo., later distributed the variety, recommending it for growing at aie 
of 8,000 feet or more (45). 

Distribution.—Grown in Rio Grande County, Colo. It is said by the Barteldes 


Seed Co. to be grown in the higher elevations in Rio Grande and Routt Counties 


and in the San Luis Valley. 
TOUSE. 


Description—Plant spring habit, midseason, midtail; stem white, slender, 
weak; spike awnless, fusiform, middense, erect to inclined; glumes glabrous, 
white, midlong, narrow to midwide; shoulders narrow, oblique to square; 
beaks wide, obtuse, 0.5 to 1 mm. long; apical awns usually wanting; kernels 
white, midlong, soft, ovate to nearly elliptical; germ usually small; crease 
narrow to midwide, middeep; cheeks rounded; brush small, midlong. 

This variety is not vigorous, has a very weak stem, and shatters readily. 
{t has continued in cultivation partly as a mixture with club wheat which 
prevents lodging, many growers stating they grow Club and Touse. Spikes, 
glumes, and kernels of Touse wheat are shown in Plate X, A. 

History.—Touse is an old wheat of Idaho and Utah. It was reported grown 
in Utah as early as 1870. The origin of Touse wheat is not definitely deter- 
mined, but it is thought by the writers to be the Touzelle wheat which was 
introduced by the Federal Government from Marseille, France, the record of 
which was as follows: 


There have been two importations—one of 140 bushels in August, 1869, and one 
of 123 bushels in January, 1870. A small distribution was made in September, 
1869, chiefly through Senators and Representatives in Congress (8, pp. 128-129). 

Distribution of this variety by the Federal Government continued for sev- 
eral years. In the early seventies reports of the variety were received from 
several sections of the United States. It was distributed as a winter wheat, 
and reports from the Eastern States show that it did not prove sufficiently 
hardy for those sections, while in California, Colorado, and Oregon the re- 
ports indicated that it was grown successfully, 
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Distribution—Grown sparingly in Arizona, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, Utah, 


and Wyoming. 
Synonym.—White Touse. This name is used -by some growers in Utah, 


Idaho, and Wyoming. 
DEFIANCE. 


Description.—Plant spring habit, midseason, tall; stem white, weak to mid- 
strong; spike awnless, fusiform, middense, erect to inclined; glumes glabrous, 
white, midlong, narrow; shoulders narrow, oblique to square; beaks wide, 
obtuse, somewhat incurved, 1.0 mm. long; apical awns wanting to few, 3 to 12 
mm. long; kernels white, midlong, soft, 
ovate; germ usually small; crease wide, 
middeep; cheeks usually angular; brush 
midsized, midlong. 

Defiance wheat is variable in many of the 
characters above described, indicating that 
‘there are several different strains within the 
variety. Spikes and kernels of this wheat 
are shown in Plate X, B. . 

History.—Defiance is the result of a cross 
of White Hamburg as the male parent and 
Golden Drop as the female parent, which 
was made by Cyrus G. Pringle, in the Cham- 
plain Valley, near Charlotte, Vt., in 1871. 5 
Bese frsprarerributed 1 1878 ° by ee eee ee te dicted 
Bliss & Sons, as Pringle’s Defiance. It bution of Defiance and Regenerated 
showed three distinct types of grain. Prof. Defiance wheat in 1919. Hstimated 
A. E. Blount took some of this wheat to the ee eee 
Colorado Agricultural Experiment Station, where he grew it during a number 
of years and made careful selections. Three commercial varieties were devel- 
oped from it, viz, Harly Defiance, Colorado No. 50, and Regenerated Defiance. 
Prof. A. H. Danielson, who succeeded Professor Blount at the Colorado station, 
has recorded the following interesting history of the origin of Defiance wheat: 

Before closing I want to give a little résumé of the history of Colorado’s most 
famous wheat. The mother of Defiance traces back to southern England and 
was originated by F. F. Hallett, of Brighton, in the sixties. He is the man 
who first used the word pedigree as applied to wheat. The mother was a de- 
cided club-shaped type with pretty red grain, somewhat soft, and Hallett called 
it the Golden Drop. It was quite popular in England, but never amounted to 
much either in this country or Australia. From England it went to Canada, 
where a man named Pringle got it as the Canada Club. The father of Defiance 
was a Dutchman from Germany, and rather soft at that, but white. It came 
from Hamburg, from whence lots of wheat emigrated in those days. It had a 
long, coarse broad head, a big white berry, and a rank-growing constitution with 
good ability to stand on its feet. Good old White Hamburg has long since been 
dead and buried to cultivation, at least under that name, but was largely 
grown on the Pacific slope during the early days of cereal culture there (76). 

Distribution —Grown from spring sowing mostly on irrigated land in Colo- 
rado, Idaho, Nebraska, Nevada, New Mexico, Utah, and Wyoming, and from 
fall sowing in western Oregon and southern Arizona and California. The dis- 
tribution of Defiance and Regenerated Defiance wheat is shown in Figure 20. 

Synonym.—Pringle’s Defiance. As indicated above, this was the name under 
which the variety was first distributed by a seed company. In recent years the 
name Defiance has been generally used. 
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RINK. 


Description.—Plant spring habit, midseason, midtall; stem white, strong; 
spike awnless, broadly fusiform, middense, inclined; glumes glabrous, yellow- 
ish white, midlong, midwide; shoulders wide, usually square; beaks wide, acute, 
curved, 1 to 1.5 mm. long; apical awns many, 2 to 10 mm. long, occurring nearly 
throughout the spike, and distinctly incurved; kernels white, short to midlong, 
soft, ovate, slightly humped; germ usually small; crease midwide, deep; cheeks 
rounded ; brush midsized, midlong to long. 

This variety is distinct in having incurved apical awns occurring nearly 
throughout the entire length of the spike. Spikes of Rink wheat are shown in 
Plate IV, Figure 4, and Plate V, Figure 2. 

History—The origin of Rink wheat is undetermined. It was reported to 
have been grown in Washington County, Oreg., since 1909. 
Distribution.—Grown in Benton, Polk, Washington, and Yamhill Counties, 
Oreg. 

BUNYIP. 


Description—Plant spring habit, early, midtall; stem white, strong; spike 
awnless, oblong, dense, erect; glumes glabrous, yellowish white (brown striped), 
midlong, midwide; shoulders midwide, oblique to square; beaks narrow to 
midwide, acute, 0.5 mm. long; apical awns few, 3 to 12 mm. long; kernels 
white, midlong, soft to semihard, ovate; germ midsized; crease midwide, mid- 
deep ; cheeks angular; brush midlong, midsized to large. 

The glumes of this variety are distinctly brown striped, which sometimes 
gives the appearance of a brown-glumed variety. 

History— Bunyip is an Australian variety originated by William Farrer, the 
well-known plant breeder of New South Wales, Australia. Its origin has been 
recorded as follows: z 


It is a crossbred, produced as the result of mating two other crossbreds, 
Rymer and Maffra, together. Rymer, the mother plant, was produced as the 
result of crossing Purplestraw on to Improved Fife, the latter being a Mani- 
toba variety. Maffra was the product of King’s Jubilee, mated with an 
unnamed crossbred (Blount’s Lambrigg X Hornblende). Its pedigree is, there- 
fore, as follows: 


Blount’s pabhee << Hormone 


An unnamed y, | King’s 
crossbred J wie 
Improved Fife 4 Purplestraw. | 
| Maffra. 


Rymer. x 


| 
Bunyip. 


The cross was made in 1897 and named in 1901 (188, p. 189). 

Bunyip was first introduced into the United States (S. P. I. No. 38345) in 
May, 1914, by the United States Department of Agriculture (197). In 1915 a 
sample of the variety was included in the Australian exhibit at the Panama- 
Pacific International Exposition at San Francisco, Calif. A part of this seed 
was obtained, together with that of several other varieties, by the Sperry Flour 
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Co. and grown on their experiment station near Stockton, Calif. Of several 

varieties grown, the Bunyip was selected as the most promising and was 

inereased and distributed for commercial growing in California. 
Disiribution—Grown in San Joaquin and Stanislaus Counties, Calif. 


PACIFIC BLUESTEM. 


Description.—Plant spring habit, midseason, tall; stem white, strong; spike 
awnless, linear-oblong, dense, erect; glumes glabrous, yellowish white, some- 
times becoming a light brown, midlong, wide; shoulders wide, square to ele- 
vated; beaks wide, oblong, obtuse to truncate, 0.5 to 1 mm. long; apical awans 
several, 8 to 20 mm. long; kernels white, midlong, soft to semihard, ovate, some- 
times becoming oval; germ midsized; crease wide, middeep; cheeks usually 
angular; brush midsized, midlong. 

This variety can be easily identified by its broad, square shoulders and 
broad, blunt beaks. The variety is a high-yielding wheat under favorable cli- 
matic conditions, and the grain is considered above the average in quality for 
bread making among the white-kerneled wheats grown in the Pacific Coast 
States. Spikes, glumes, and kernels of this wheat are shown in Plate XI, A, 
and a single spike in Plate VI, Figure 5. 

History.—Pacific Bluestem is an old wheat of the Pacific coast area, most 
commonly known as Bluestem and White Australian. The variety came to 
America from Australia. White Lammas was the leading wheat variety of Aus- 
tralia during the earliest years of wheat production in that country. According 
to Cobb (70, p.9), White Australian of California is identical with White Lam- 
mas of Australia. It apparently was introduced into the United States in the 
early fifties as White Australian or Australian. During the period from 1852 
to 1866 (179, p. 176; 38, p. 188; 84, p. 586) its culture became established in Cali- 
fornia under the name White Australian. Since that time it has remained the 
principal variety grown in that State. Bluestem is the name under which the 
variety became established in Washington and Oregon. According to W. P. 
Church, of Walla Walla, Wash., the wheat known as Bluestem in that section 
came from two introductions, the first from Australia in 1882 and the second 
from New Zealand in 1896. The following item was recorded concerning the 
first introduction : 

Most of the wheat raised in that locality (Walla Walla County) is what is 
known as the Bluestem variety. It is an Australian wheat, introduced in this 
country by Sibson, Church & Co. George Delaney was the first to sow the wheat 
in this country in 1882, but W. H. Reed, of the firm of Reed & Co., grain mer- 
chants, was the first to bring it into general use (21). ; 

Concerning the second introduction, Mr. Church has stated that “it consisted 
of 14 sacks and contained a mixture of 10 to 15 per cent of red kernels con- 
tained in bearded heads.” Mr. Church stated further that the introductions 
came under the name of Purplestraw Tuscan. This name, however, was never 
used for the wheat in the United States. The wheat is not similar to the Purple- 
straw Tuscan wheat of Australia, but is somewhat similar to, but not identical 
with, the White Tuscan and Silver King varieties. 

It is not known how the name “ Bluestem” came to be applied to the variety, 
as it does not have the purple stem common to many varieties of wheat and is 
not similar to any of the other five varieties grown in the United States under 
that name. To distinguish this Bluestem wheat from the others it has recently 
been called Pacific Bluestem. In Washington and Oregon the Pacific Bluestem 
wheat became as popular as the White Australian did earlier in California, and 
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until recent years it has been the principal spring wheat grown in the so-called 
* Inland Empire.” 


Distribution—Grown as Bluestem in Arizona, California, Colorado, Idaho, 
Montana, New Mexico, Nevada, Oregon, Utah, and Washington. The distribu- 
tion is shown in Figure 21. 

Synonyms.—Australian, Bluestem, Chile, Palouse Bluestem, White Australian, 
White Bluestem, White Chile, White Elliott, and White Lammas. 

As indicated above, Australian, Bluestem, White Australian, and White 
Lammas are old names for the variety in Australia and the United States. 
Palouse Bluestem and White Bluestem are names which more recently came into 
use for this variety to distinguish it from other bluestem wheats in the United 
States. Chile and White Chile are names 
which came into use for the variety because 
cargoes of this wheat were received from 
time to time from Chile and in part were 
used for seed. White Elliott is a local 
name used for this wheat in Douglas 
County, Wash. 


MEXICAN BLUESTEM. 


Description.—Mexiean Bluestem is a 
variety similar to Pacific Bluestem, except 
that it is slightly shorter and earlier and 
has bronze rather than white to yellowish 
glumes. The glumes, however, never be- 
come dark enough to be classed as brown. 


bution of Pacific Bluestem wheat 
in 1919. Estimated area, 1,363,400 
acres. 


grown at the Western Washington Experi- 


used to indicate its origin and its similarity to Pacific Bluestem. 
Distribution.—Grown in Grays Harbor and Pierce Counties, Wash. 


DART (DART’S IMPERIAL). 


Description.—Plant spring habit, early to midseason, midtall; stem white to | 
yellowish, strong; spike awnless, subclavate, middense, erect; glumes glabrous, | 
white, midlong, midwide; shoulders narrow to midwide, oblique to square; | 
beaks wide, obtuse, 1 to 2 mm. long; apical awns several, 3 to 20 mm. long; 
kernels white, midlong, soft to semihard, ovate, acute; germ small to midsized ; | 


crease midwide, shallow; cheeks rounded, brush small, midlong, collared. 


History.—This is an Australian variety. Its origin is recorded by Richard- | 


son (158, p. 124) to be as follows: 


This popular variety was originated by Thomas Dart, of Nhill, Victoria, 
formerly of Lucindale, South Australia, and is a selection from a purple-straw | 
variety. It is one of the oldest varieties in general cultivation at the present | 


time. 


The earliest introduction of this wheat into the United States is thought to 
have been in 1915, when it was included in the Australian exhibit of wheats at | 


History.—Seed of this variety was ob- | 
Fic. 21.—Outline map of the western tained by the Washington Agricultural Ux- 
United States, showing the distri- periment Station from Mexico. It was | 


ment Station, Puyallup, Wash., where it | 
proved to be the best yielding spring wheat | 
in a 6-year experiment and was distributed for commercial growing in the I 
vicinity of that station. As it differed slightly from Pacific Bluestem and was | 
a better yielder, a distinct name seemed necessary, and Mexican Bluestem was 
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the Panama-Pacific International Exposition at San Francisco, Calif. At the 

close of the exposition, the Sperry Flour Co. obtained a part of the sample and 

grew it at their experiment station near Stockton, Calif., where it was later 

increased and distributed for commercial growing in the State, 
Distribution—Grown in San Joaquin County, Calif. 


GYPSUM. 


Description.Plant spring habit, midseason, midtall; stem glaucous, white, 
strong; spike awnless, subclavate, middense, inclined; glumes glabrous, white, 
midlong, wide; shoulders wide, oblique to square; beaks wide, triangular, 
acute, 0.7 to 1.2 mm. long; apical awns several, 5 to 15 mm. long; kernels white, 
midlong, soft to semihard, ovate; germ midsized; crease midwide, middeep ; 
cheeks usually angular; brush midsized, midlong. 

This variety differs principally from Defiance in being shorter and in having 
shorter and broader subclavate spikes and broader glumes with squarer shoul- 
ders and longer beaks. The kernels have a distinctly rough coat. Spikes, 
glumes, and kernels of Gypsum are shown in Plate XI, B, and a single spike 
in Plate VI, Figure 6. 

History—Gypsum is recorded by Carleton (58, p. 83) as of hybrid origin. 
It was developed at the Colorado Agricultural Experiment Station, Fort 
Collins, Colo., during the eighties, by Prof. A. E. Blount. The variety became 
known in Australia as Blount’s Lambrigg (72, p. 4; 61, p. 219). During recent 
years, in the United States, the variety has been grown as Colorado Special, 
that name having been in use as early as 1912 on the Rexburg Bench, in south- 
ern Idaho. 

Distribution—Grown as Colorado Special in Madison, Teton, Franklin, Fre- 
mont, and Power Counties, Idaho. 

Synonyms.—Blount’s Lambrigg and Colorado Special. 


SURPRISE (PRINGLE’S SURPRISE). 


Description.—Plant spring habit, late, midtall; stem slightly glaucous before 
maturity, white, strong, coarse; leaves broad; spike awnless, clavate, dense, 
erect; glumes glabrous, white, midlong, midwide; shoulders midwide, oblique 
to square; beaks wide, obtuse, 1.0 mm. long; apical awns several, 3 to 15 mm. 
long; kernels white, short to midlong, soft, oval to ovate; germ small to mid- 
sized ; crease wide, deep; cheeks rounded to angular; brush midsized, midlong. 

This wheat varies somewhat from the preceding description. Several dis- 
tinct types have been selected from it, and many more could be. Like Defiance, 
the variety probably was not pure when first distributed. It is a high-yielding 
wheat when grown under very favorable conditions and is well adapted for 
growing under irrigation. 

History.—Surprise was originated by Cyrus G. Pringle, in the Champlain 
Valley, near Charlotte, Vt., in the late seventies. Concerning the origin of the 
variety, Mr. Pringle wrote the Rural New Yorker as follows: 

My No. 4 (thus numbered only in samples of wheat sent to Prof. Blount for 
trial) is a cross between the Chile Club, the soft, white variety, widely grown 
in the Pacific coast, and the Michigan Club, once common over our Northwestern 
States. Under the name of Pringle’s Surprise, the entire stock was sold two 
or three years ago by my agent to the Commissioner of Agriculture, Le Duc, for 
distribution (17). 

It evidently was widely distributed in several Western States in the eighties. 
It was advertised in California farm papers at that time, but with the decline 
of the wheat industry in that State the identity of the variety became lost. It 
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later became known by several different names. In recent years it has been 
ealled California Gem in that State, while in Utah, where it is most widely 
grown, it is best known as California Club, although several other names have 
been used. The name Pringle’s Surprise has continued in use in Grays Harbor 
County, Wash., where it was introduced about 1883. 

Distribution— Grown in California, Idaho, Oregon, Utah, Washington, and 
Wyoming, mostly under the synonyms here recorded. The distribut’on is shown 
in Figure 22. 

Synonyms.—Australian Club, Bay, California Club, California Gem, Excelsior, 
Golden Gate Club, Imperial Club, Pride of California, Silver Chaff, Silver Club, 
Smith Club, University Gem, White Russian. 

Australian Club is the name under which the variety is grown in Lane County, 
Oreg. Bay is a name used for the variety in Mendocino County, Calif. As stated 
above, California Club is the name under 
which the variety is best known, particu- 
larly in Utah. Although not a club wheat, 
this and other names ending in Club have 
been used for the variety for many years. 
The name Golden Gate Club is used in San 
Luis Obispo: County, Calif., Imperial Club 
in Summit County, Utah, Silver Club 


in Lake County, Calif. In the last men- 
tioned county the name Pride of Cali- 
fornia also is used for the variety. 
California Gem is a name under which 
the variety has been grown and distributed 
by the California Agricultural Experiment 
Station since about 1899 (28). University 
Gem has also been used by the California 
Ee Agricultural Experiment Station. The 
Fig. 22.—Outline map of the west- name Excelsior is in use for the variety in 
ern United States, showing the gyit Lake County and Silver Chaff in Mor- 
distribution of Surprise wheat in : 
1919. Estimated area, 60,900 acres. gan and other counties of Utah, One 
sample obtained under the latter name 
yaried in having a less clavate spike, but was otherwise similar. White Russian 
is a name used for the variety by the Washington Agricultural Experiment 
Station. 


DICKLOW. 


Description.—Dicklow differs from Surprise in having spikes slightly longer 
and laxer and stems and leaves much more glaucous during the heading and 
blossoming stages of growth. It is a high-yielding variety under irrigation, but 
will shatter badly if allowed to become overripe before harvest. Spikes, glumes. 
and kernels are shown in Plate NII, A. . 

History.—Dicklow was developed by Selection and its uniformity indicates 
that it is a pure line or nearly so. The origin of this strain of Surprise wheat 
has been recorded by Aicher (34, p. 20) as follows: . 

Mr. James Holly, of Utah County, Utah, obtained some California Club wheat 
from northern California and seeded it on his farm. Excellent results were ob- 
tained, and he called the attention of his neighbor, Mr. Richard Low, to his new 
wheat. Mr. Low obtained some and grew it. He noticed that the wheat con- 


tained different types and proceeded to select the type which he liked best. He 
grew this selection for several years, and the neighbors soon began clamoring 


in Duchesne County, Utah, and Smith Club . 
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DickLow (A). REGENERATED DEFIANCE (B). 


Spikes, face and side views, natural size; glumes from lower, central, and upper portions of spike, natural 
size; kernels in three positions and in transverse section, magnified 3 diameters. 
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New ZEALAND (A). PILCRAW (B). 


Spikes, face and side views, natural size; glumes from lower, central, and upper portions of spike, 
natural size; kernels in three positions and in transverse section, magnified 3 diameters. 
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for “ Dick’ Low’s wheat. As the wheat became spread over that section of 
Utah, it lost its personal connection with “ Dick” Low and became known sim- 
ply as Dicklow wheat. 


Distribution—Grown in Idaho, Montana, Utah, and Wyoming. It is most 
widely grown under irrigation in southern Idaho, where it was introduced in 
1912 and 1913. The distribution is shown in Figure 23. 

Synonym,—Jim Holly. This name was used by some growers of Dicklow 
wheat when the strain was first being distributed, but it has since largely gone 
out of use. 

BOBS. 


Description.—Plant spring habit, early, midtall; stem white, strong; spike 

awnless, fusifornt, middense, erect; glumes glabrous, white to yellowish, mid- 
long, midwide; shoulders wide, square ; beaks wide, acute, short, 0.3 mm. long, 
sometimes nearly wanting; apical awns wanting; kernels white, usually short, 
hard, oval to ovate, with truncate tip; germ mid- 
sized; crease midwide to wide, middeep to deep; 
cheeks angular, brush midsized, short. 
- The Bobs variety is distinct in having no apical 
awns and very short beaks. The kernels are hard 
and have a distinctly short brush. It usually is a 
comparatively low-yielding variety under favorable 
conditions, but under conditions of drought often 
will yield well in comparison with others. The flour 
from it is very strong, exceeding in bread-making 
value the other white-kerneled varieties grown in 
the United States. A spike of Bobs wheat is shown 
in Plate IV, Figure 1. 


Fic. 23.—Outline map of 


History—The Bobs variety was originated by the Pacific Northwest, 
William Farrer, of New South Wales, Australia. It showing the distribution 
is reported to be the result of a hybrid between a bar- of Dicklow wheat in 1919. 


Estimated area, 164,600 


ley and a wheat. Such a cross was never obtained bhi 


by other workers and is now generally considered 
to be impossible. Furthermore, the original progeny showed no trace of barley 
characters. Considerable doubt, therefore, exists as to whether Mr. Farrer actu- 
ally obtained a cross. The origin of Bobs as recorded in Australian literature 
is as follows: 

Bobs was produced in 1896 as a result of mating a variety of barley, called 
Nepaul or Bald Skinless barley, with a strain of Blount’s Lambrigg wheat, 
which, for record purposes, was called M. (F.), but which became known later 
as Early Lambrigg. As the result of the artificial pollination effected, only one 
shrivelled grain was produced. This was planted, and very little difficulty was 
experienced in fixing a variety from it. Four years later the progeny of this 
cross had become fixed and was named Bobs. 

This variety is really a hybrid and not a crossbred, for it is the result of mat- 
ing two distinct species, viz, a wheat and a barley, together. A crossbred is the 
result of mating two varieties of the Same species together (188, p. 187). 

Distribution —Grown by experiment stations in the Pacific Coast States and 
commercially to a very small extent in San Luis Obispo and Monterey Coun- 
ties, Calif. 

_ QUALITY. 


Description.—Plant spring habit, early, short to midtall; stem white, strong; 
spike awnless, fusiform, middense, erect; glumes glabrous, yellowish white, 
short, wide, easily shattered; shoulders wide, oblique to square; beaks wide, 
acute, 0.5 mm. long; apical awns few, 3 to 10 mm. long; kernels white, short 
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to midlong, hard, oval; germ midsized ; crease midwide, middeep to deep; cheeks | 


rounded; brush midsized, midlong. 


Quality is a spring wheat and is not winter hardy when fall sown. It also’ | 


shatters very badly in dry climates. 

History— Quality wheat was first distributed by Luther Burbank, of Santa 
Rosa, Calif., in 1918. In his catalogue of *‘ New Standard Grains” (52) in 1918, 
Mr. Burbank’s first published statement concerning Quality wheat is as follows: 


This season I offer a super.or early hard white wheat suited to all climates | 
wherever wheat can be grown; aS a summer wheat in the cold far. northern | 
climates and as a winter crop in the United States and most wheat-growing © 


countries. It is especially adapted also to short seasons and so.ls and dry 
climates. A superior wh.te milling wheat which makes the best light, sweet, 
nutritious bread and pastry. . . . This early, hardy “Quality” wheat 


which I offer this season will not yield as much as some of the coarse macaroni — 
wheats in some warm, dry sections, but for general culture, with its unusual | 
hardiness and extreme earliness, uniformity, superior milling and bread- | 
making qualities, it stands alone. It most resembles in all these respects the — 


hard northern wheat “ Prize Marquis,” but has a vitreous white berry of 


quite different appearance and quality and of about the same specific gravity — 
as granite (92). ~ aa 


The seed was originally sold at $5 per pound, or $45 for 10 pounds, i. e., at 


the rate of $270 a bushel. Concerning these extravagant claims and prices, | 


Buller (50, p. 235) has made the following comment: 


But Mr. Burbank is only just beginning his work as an introducer of new | 


wheats, and the writer can not help feeling that in penning his advertisement of 
Quality he allowed his enthusiasm for his new cereal to be mixed a little too 
freely with his ink. . . . When Mr. Burbank tells us that Quality ¢ 
has kernels with about the same specific gravity as granite, surely he is ad- 
dressing us in the language of hyperbole. 

Distribution.Grown experimentally and to a small extent commercially in 
California, Montana, and Oklahoma, in 1920. 


WHITE FIFE. 


Description.—Plant spring habit, midseason, midtall; stem white, midstrong; 
spike awnless, fusiform, middense, erect; glumes glabrous, white to yellowish, 


short, midwide, shoulders midwide, oblique to square; beaks midwide, acute, 0.5 | 
to 1.0 mm, long; apical awns few, 5 to 15 mm. long; kernels whte, short to | 
midlong, hard, ovate; germ midsized; crease midwide, middeep; cheeks angular; — 


brush midsized, midlong. <A spike of this wheat is shown in Plate IV, Figure 2. 
History.—White Fife is thought to be a white-kerneled separation from the 
well-known Red Fife wheat of Canada, although its exact orig’n is undeter- 


mined. It was grown by the Colorado Agricultural Experiment Station in 1879 | 
from seed obtained from Minnesota (46, p. 40). It was first grown in the | 
varietal experiments at Indian Head, Saskatchewan, Experimental Farm in 
1889, where it was continued in the experiments until 1911. During this 23-year | 


period it outyielded Red Fife by nearly 1.5 bushels per acre. The variety was 


used by Dr. A. P. Saunders as one of the parents of crosses from which origi- | 
nated the varieties Huron, Percy, and Prelude. The White Fife variety was 


used also by Prof. A. E. Blount as a parent stock for several of his hybrids made 
at the Colorado Agricultural College about 1888. 


Distribution—Grown sparingly in Polk County, Minn., Sheridan County, | 
Nebr., and Richland County, N. Dak. It was reported in 1904 to have been | 


grown to a considerable extent in some parts of Manitoba and the Northwest 
Territories, 
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WHITE FEDERATION, 


Description—Plant spring habit, early, short to midtall; stem white, strong, 
spike awnless, ob’ong, middense, erect; glumes glabrous, white, short, wide; 
shoulders wide, square; beaks narrow, acute, 0.5 mm. long; apical awns want- 
ing or nearly so; kernels white, short, semihard to hard, ovate, with truncate 
tip; germ midlarge; crease midwide, middeep; cheeks rounded; brush mid- 
sized, midlong. 

This variety is very similar to Hard Federation, except that it has white 
instead of brown glumes. The plant also is slightly taller and the kernels are 
not quite as hard. Jt has proved to be a high-yielding wheat in California and 
Oregon. 

History.—White Federation is of Australian origin, but as far as the 
writers are aware its history has never been recorded in Australian literuture. 
The following sentence, however, indicates its origin: 

The sced (hard kernels selected from Federation by Mr. J. T. Pridham, from 
which Hard Federation originated) was propagated, and in 1910 the occur- 
rence of white heads was noticed, and from then until 1912 distinctly white 
heads were common among the brown (30, p. 664). 

The name White Federation has been used for the wheat at the Cowra 
Experiment Farm, New South Wales, Australia, since 1915, when a field of 3 
acres of the variety was grown (154). 

It was introduced into the United States by the United States Department 
of Agriculture (197) in 1916 (S. P. I. No. 42104), when 5 ounces of seed 
were presented by A. E. V. Richardson, agricultural superintendent of the 
Department of Agriculture at Melbourne, Victoria, Australia. It was first 
grown in a 5-foot row in the classification nursery at the Sherman County 
branch station, Moro, Oreg:., in 1916. Since 1918 it has been grown at the Plant- 
Introduction Garden, Chico, Calif., and because of its high yield at that point 
it has been increased and distributed for commercial growing in California 
(67, p. 24). 

Distridution.—Grown at experiment stations in California, Washington, 
Oregon, Idaho, and Utah and commercially in Butte County, Calif., in 1920. 


LYNN (LYNN RUST PROOF). 


Description —Plant spring habit, midseason, midtall to tall; stem white, 
glaucous, strong, stout; spike awnless, linear-oblong, middense, erect; glumes 
glabrous, yellowish white, midlong, midwide; shoulders narrow to midwide, 
oblique to elevated; beaks midwide, obtuse, 1 mm. long; apical awns few, 2 to 
15 mm. long; kernels white, short, semihard to hard, ovate; germ midsized; 
crease midwide, deep; cheeks angular; brush midsized, midlong, collared. 

The variety differs from both Defiance and Surprise in having an oblong 
spike and fairly hard kernels. The Lynn is resistant to some forms. of stem 
rust under California conditions. 

History—tThis variety probably is a selection from Defiance or Surprise. 

- According to R. B. Luther, Templeton, Calif., Lynn (Lynn Rust Proof) was 
first propagated by Lynn Brothers, of Paso Robles, San Luis Obispe County, 
. Calif. 

Distribution—Grown in San Luis Obispo County, Calif., where it was. 

introduced about 1914. 

Synonyms.—Arizona No. 39, Pride of Oregon. According to W. E. Bryan, 
plant breeder at the Arizona Agricultural Experiment Station, ‘Arizona No. 39 
was selected originally from a field of soft wheat grown in the Yuma Valley 
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in 1912.” It is very similar to Lynn except that the kernels are somewhat 
harder. Pride of Oregon was distributed by the Murphy Seed Store, Albany, 
Oreg. The variety is very similar to Lynn and Arizona No. 39, except that 
the kernels are harder than either. Both Arizona No. 39 and Pride of Oregon | 
have the rust resistance cf Lynn. 


REGENERATED DEFIANCE. 


Description.—Plant spring habit, late, midtall to tall; stem glaucous when 
green; white, strong; spike awnless, linear-oblong, middense, erect; glumes | 
glabrous, white, midlong, narrow; shoulders narrow, oblique to square; beaks | 
narrow, triangular, acute, 0.8 to 1.5 mm. long; apical awns wanting to few, 
3 to 10 mm. long; kernels white, short, hard, broadly oval to ovate; germ mid- | 
sized; crease wide, deep; cheeks usually angular; brush midsized, midlong, | 
sometimes collared. 

This variety differs from Defiance in being later and taller and in having © 
a longer and broader spike and a shorter and harder kernel. The kernel 
differs from Dicklow in being shorter and harder and in having a deeper crease. 
Spikes, glumes, and kernels of this variety are shown in Plate XII, B, and a | 
single spike in Plate VI, Figure 4. 

History—This is one of several selections of Defiance wheat made by Prof. | 
A. E. Blount at the Colorado Agricultural Experiment Station. In 1903, Prof. | 
A. H. Danielson found this particular selection in a bottle marked Defiance, — 
which Professor Blount had left some 12 years previous. He planted all © 
of the seed found, about 50 kernels, but only 3 produced seed. This seed — 
was grown and further selected and increased until 1907, when it was distrib- © 
uted as *‘ Regenerated Defiance.” 

Distribution—Grown mostly under irrigation in Colorado, South Dakota, 
Idaho; Montana, New Mexico, Nebraska, and Wyoming. The distribution of this © 
strain of Defiance can not be separated from Defiance itself, so the distribution 
of both are shown in Figure 20. 


NEW ZEALAND. 


Description—Plant spring habit, midseason, midtall to tall; stem white, 
strong; spike awnless, linear-oblong, middense, inclined; glumes glabrous, 
white, midlong, narrow; shoulders narrow, wanting to oblique; beaks midwide, 
obtuse, 0.5 to 1 mm. long; apical awns few, 3 to 30 mm. long; kernels white, 
midlong to long, soft, ovate; germ midsized; crease midwide, middeep; cheeks 
rounded ; brush midsized, midlong. 

This variety is very similar to Pacific Bluestem, but differs principally in 
having a longer and laxer spike, narrower Shoulders, and larger kernels. 
Spikes, glumes, and kernels of this wheat are shown in Plate XIII, A. 

History.—The origin of New Zealand wheat is undetermined. It is possibly 
the Blé de Zélande wheat of France, described by Heuzé (112, p. 79). Ac 
cording to J. H. Wittuer, county agent, Vernal, Utah, New Zealand wheat was 
introduced into Utah about 1890, where it has been grown sparingly until the 
present time. 

Distribution— Grown in 5 counties in Idaho and 11 counties in Utah. 

Synonyms.—Ninety-Day and Ruby. These names are recorded as synonyms 
for the variety by Stewart (186, p. 166), Ninety-Day being used in Salt Lake 
County and Ruby in Sanpete County, Utah. 


PILCRAW (PILCRAW ENORMOUS). 


Description—Plant spring habit, midseason, midtall, stem white, strong; 
spike awnless, clavate, dense, erect; glumes glabrous, white to yellowish, short, 
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wide; shoulders midwide to wide, square to elevated; beaks narrow, acute, 
0.5 to 1.0 mm. long; apical awns several, 8 to 40 mm. long; kernels white, 
midlong to long, soft, ovate, distinctly humped; germ midsized; crease mid- 
wide, middeep to deep, pitted; cheeks rounded ; brush large, midlong to long. 

This variety is quite similar to Surprise, but differs principally in being 
earlier and shorter and in having more numerous and longer apical awns and 
larger and humped kernels. Spikes, glumes, and kernels of this wheat are 
shown in Plate XIII, B. 

History —Hugh A. Crawford, Napa, Calif., obtained this variety from a 
neighbor who said he had noticed an unusual stool of wheat near an un- 
frequented road and who cut it when ripe and started experimenting with it. 
Mr. Crawford bought the original seed in 1913 and increased it until in 1917 
he had 360 acres growing at Winters, Calif. He named it Pilcraw Enormous 
and distributed it. 

Distribution—Grown in Napa and Sacramento Counties, Calif. 


RICE. 


Description:—Plant winter habit, early, midtall; stem white, midstrong ; 
spike awnless, fusiform, dense, erect; glumes glabrous, white, short, midwide; 
shoulders midwide to wide, oblique to square; beaks nearly wanting; apical 
awns wanting to few, 1 to 10 mm. long; kernels pale red, short to midlong, soft, 
ovate; germ small to midsized ; crease midwide, shal- 
low to middeep; cheeks angular; brush midsized, 
midlong. 

This variety is very similar to Zimmerman, but 
differs principally in having a more fusiform al- 
though denser spike, wider shoulder, and longer 
beaks and apical awns. The kernels also are harder. 
Fic. 24.—Outline map of a ‘Spikes, glumes, and kernels of Rice wheat are shown 

portion of the east-central in Plate XIV, A. 

United States, showing the = History.—The origin of Rice wheat is undeter- 

ee died ae mined, although it is known to be an old variety in 

30,900 acres. the United States. In 1888 it was first reported as a 

“new variety tested by M. F. P., Mount Pleasant, 
Ontario County, N. Y.” (150, p. 657), and it also was mentioned in that year by 
C. §. Plumb (158, p. 310) in a paper entitled “‘ The Wheats of the World,” read 
at the Batavia Institute. 

Distribution—Grown in Arkansas, Georgia, Kentucky, North Carolina, Ten- 
nessee, Virginia, and West Virginia. The distribution is shown in Figure 24, 

Synonyms.—Harly Rice, Red Rice, White Rice. These are names used for 
the variety by growers in one or another of the States named. 


MINHARDI. 


Description—Plant winter habit, midseason, midtall; stem white, slender, 
strong; spike awnless, fusiform, middense, erect; glumes glabrous, white, mid- 
long, narrow; shoulders narrow, wanting to oblique; beaks wide, obtuse, 1 mm. 
long; apical awns several, occurring on upper third of spike, usually in- 
curved, 2 to 15 mm. long; kernels red, short to midlong, soft to semihard, 
ovate; germ small; crease midwide, middeep; cheeks usually rounded; brush 
midsized, midlong. This is one of the most winter hardy wheats grown in 
America. 

History.—The Minhardi was originated at the Minnesota Agricultural Hx- 
periment Station. It is one of the progeny of a cross made between Odessa - 
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(female) and Turkey (male) in 1902, when Prof. W. M. Hays was in charge of 
the plant breeding. Several selections from this cross grown in 1915 showed 
unusual promise for winter hardiness, and, after further experiments reported 
by Hayes and Garber (106, p. 17-28), the most hardy strain (Minn. No. 1505) 
was named Minhardi and distributed. 

Distribution—Grown at experiment stations in the Great Plains area and 
commercially in Minnesota in 1920. 

Synonyn.—Minnesota No. 1505. This is the Minnesota accession number 
under which Minhardi was known and grown until it was named. 


LOFTHOUSE. 


Description.—Piant winter habit, midseason, midtall; stem white, mid- 
strong; spike awnless, fusiform, middense, inclined; glumes glabrous, white, 
midlong, midwide; shoulders wanting to narrow, oblique; beaks wide, obtuse, 
1 mm. long; apical awns several, 5 to 30 mm. long; kernels red, midlong, soft, 
ovate; germ small; crease midwide, middeep; cheeks usually angular; brush 
small, midlong. 

There is some confusion as to the identity of this variety. It frequently 
has been referred to as white kerneled and often is confused with the Kofod 
variety. , 

History—A wheat by the name of Lofthouse has been grown in Utah since 


about 1890. The sample from which were grown the plants described above 


was obtained by the Nephi, Utah, substation from the State station at Logan, 
Utah, in 1904. The origin of the variety can not be accurately traced, and 


considerable confusion exists as to whether the variety originally was a white- 


kerneled or red-kerneled wheat. According to Prof. J. B. Nelson, now of the 


-Montana Agricultural Experiment Station, the variety became established in 
Utah from seed distributed by a Mr. Lofthouse, a farmer at Paradise, Utah, 


about 16 miles south of Logan. Professor Nelson states that in 1893 or 1894, 
in a conversation with Mr. Lofthouse regarding the best varieties of wheat 
for dry farming, he was told that Mr. Lofthouse had received a sample of 
soft white winter wheat from the United States Department of Agriculture 
a year or two previously, which promised to produce large yields and was a 
good milling wheat. He stated that he had sufficient seed on hand at that 
time to sow a good acreage, that he was going to sell it to the dry farmers 
at market value, and that he had named the wheat Lofthouse. The wheat 
was hardy, standing the winter better than other varieties, and soon. became 
the most extensively grown winter wheat in northern Utah and southern 
Idaho. While the above statement shows that the wheat originally was white 
kerneled, the wheat grown at Nephi, Utah, since 1904 is red kerneled. 


Distribution—Grown in Bannock, Cassia, and Franklin Counties, Idaho, 


and Boxelder, Cache, Sevier, and Washington Counties, Utah. Part of this 
distribution was reported as white kerneled. 

Synonyms.—Winter La Salle, Winter Nellis. Winter La Salle is a name used 
as a syhonym for Lofthouse wheat in Utah. It is thought to be the name 
under which the wheat later named Lofthouse was sent to Utah by the 
United States Department of Agriculture. The writers, however, are without 
a history of the origin or distribution of this wheat. Winter Nellis is also 
a name commonly used for Lofthouse wheat in: Utah. 


BIG FRAME. 


Description—Plant winter habit, midseason, midtall; stem white, midstrong: 


spike awnless, fusiform, middense, inclined; glumes glabrous, white, midlong, | 
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| RIcE (A). BUFFUM No 17 (B). 


Spikes, face and side views, natural size; glumes from lower, central, and upper portions of spike, 
natural size; kernels in three positions and in transverse section, magnified 3 diameters. 
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LEAP (A). WALKER (B). 


Spikes, face and side views, natural size; glumes from lower, central, and upper portions of spike, 
natural size; kernels in three positions and in transverse section, magnified 3 diameters. 
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midwide; shoulders midwide, oblique to square; beaks midwide, obtuse, 0.5 
mm. long; apical awns several, often incurving on upper third of spike, 3 to 
20 mm. long; kernels red, midlong, soft, ovate to oval; germ small; crease 
midwide, middeep; cheeks rounded; brush midsized; midlong. 

History.—The origin of this wheat is undetermined. It is recorded by 
Carleton (58, p. 44) as a wheat of American origin. It was an important 
variety in Nebraska in the nineties, but now has practically disappeared from 
cultivation. 

Distribution—Grown in Butler County, Nebr. 


BUFFUM NO. 17. 


Description—Plant winter habit, hardy, late, midtall; stem white, mid- 
strong; spike awnless, linear-fusiform, middense to lax, inclined; glumes 
glabrous, white to yellowish, long, narrow; shoulders wanting to narrow, 
oblique; beaks wide, obtuse, 1 mm. long; apical awns several, 3 to 380 mm. 
long; kernels, red, short to midlong, soft to semihard, ovate; germ small; 
crease midwide, middeep; cheeks usually rounded; brush midsized to large, 
long. ; 

This variety has unusual winter hardiness. Its spikes, glumes, and kernels 
are illustrated in Plate XIV, B. 

History.—It originated from the selection of a single plant having an awn- 
less spike, found in a field of Turkey wheat by B. C. Buffum, of Worland, 
Wyo. Seed of this selection was increased and was distributed commercially 
by Mr. Buffum under the above name in 1912. In an unpublished article on 
this wheat, dated May 20, 1915, and presented at the cereal conference, Berke- 
ley, Calif., in June, 1915, the origin of the variety is given by Mr. Buffum as © 
follows :° 

The discovery of-a beardless mutant was not premeditated. . . . Occa- 
Sional reversions in large fields to the bearded Kharkof type and some of the 


second-generation variations from crosses with No. 17 definitely prove its origin 
to be that stated; a mutant of Turkey Red. 


Distribution.—Grown in Sheridan and Washakie Counties, Wyo. 
LEAP (LEAP’S PROLIFIC). 


Description—Plant winter habit, early, midtall; stem white, midstrong; 
spike awnless, fusiform, middense to lax, inclined to nodding; glumes glabrous, 
yellowish white, midlong, midwide, easily deciduous; shoulders midwide, ob- 
lique to square; beaks wide, acute, 0.5 mm. long; apical awns few, 3 to 10 
mm. long; kernels red, midlong, soft, ovate; germ small; crease midwide to 
wide, middeep; cheeks usually angular; brush small, midlong. Spikes, glumes, 
and kernels of Leap wheat are shown in Plate XV, A. 

History.—The variety is reported to have originated from q single plant 
found in a field of Mediterranean by the oldest son of J. S. Leap, of Virginia. 
From the five heads gathered in 1901, Mr. Leap increased the wheat until 
1905, when he thrashed 190 bushels grown from 10 bushels of seed. T. W. 
Wood & Sons, seedsmen, of Richmond, Va., first distributed the variety as 
Leap’s Prolific. General distribution of the wheat started about 1907, and 
it since has become very popular (137, p. 44). 


§ Buffum, B. C., Buffum’s No. 17. Paper at Cereal Conference, June, 1915. Unpub- 
lished. 
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Distributien.—Grown as Lean’s Prolific in Alabama, Connecticut, Delaware. 
Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, Maryland, Missouri, New Jersey, New 
York, North Carolina, Ohio, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia, 
and West Virginia. The distribution is shown in Figure 25. 

Synonyms.—Hastings Prolific, Woods Prolific, and Woolf. Hastings Pro- 
lifiec is a name used for Leap wheat in Alabama, Georgia, and South Carolina. 
Woods Prolific is used for the variety in Tennessee and Virginia. These names 
probably are derived from the names of the seed firms selling it. Woolf is 
a name used for the Leap variety in Muhlenberg County, Ky. 


ONTARIO WONDER. 


Description.—Plant winter habit, midseason,, midtall to tall; stem white, 
midstrong; spike awnless, fusiform, middense, nodding; giumes glabrous, 
white, midlong, narrow; shoulders wanting to narrow, oblique to rounded: 
beaks wide, obtuse, 1.0 mm. long; apical awns few, 3 to 10 mm. long; kerne’s 
pale red, midlong, soft, ovate; germ small to midsized; crease midwide, mid- 
deep ; cheeks angular to rounded; brush midsized, midlong. 

History.—This is a Canadian variety of undetermined origin. The variety 
was grown in the United States by the 
Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station as 
early as 1888 (173, p. 28). 

Distribution—So far as known this 
variety is grown only experimenially in the 
United States, although it is commercially 
grown in Ontario. 


ZIMMERMAN, 


Description.—Piant winter habit, early, 
midtall; stem white, strong; spikes awn- 
less, oblong-fusiform, middense, erect to in- 
Fic, 25.—Outline map of a portion of Clined; glumes glabrous, white, short, mid- 

the eastern United States, showing wide; shoulders midwide, oblique te 

the distribution of Leap wheat in gqyare; beaks wide, obtuse, 0.5 mm. long; 

1919. Estimated area, 513,100 acres. : 

apical awns few, 3 to 10 mm. long; kernels 

pale red, usually short, soft, ovate; germ small to midsized; crease midwide, 
middeep; cheeks rounded; brush small, midlong. . 

This variety is quite similar to Fultz, but differs principally in being slightly 
earlier and having white straw and a smaller kernel. 

History.——Zimmerman is reported to have been originated about 1837 near 
Frederick, Md., by Henry Zimmerman, who noticed three heads of singular 
appearance near the edge of one of his wheat fields. They were saved, the 
seed sown and increased, and at the end of the sixth year he had over 60 
bushels; in the seventh year the wheat was sold to the public (118). The 
kernel is described as ‘of a rich yellow.” Th's might indicate that it was 
a white-kerneled wheat. From 1847 to 1850 the name “ Zimmerman” was ap- 
plied in literature to both a white and a red wheat. References to red-kerneled 
Zimmerman wheat in the fifties show it was quite widely grown in Maryland, 
Virginia, and Pennsylvania, and by the early nineties it was an important 
wheat in eastern Kansas, where it is still grown. 

Distribution —Grown sparingly in eastern Kansas and in Missouri. 
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WALKER. 


Description—Plant winter habit, early to midseason, midtall to tall; stem 
white, strong; spike awnless, oblong-fusiform, middense, inclined; glumes 
glabrous, white, short, wide; shoulders midwide to wide, oblique to square; 
beaks wide, obtuse, 0.5 mm. long; apical awns few, 3 to 10 mm. long; kernels 
pale red, midsized, soft, ovate; germ midsized; crease midwide, middeep; 
cheeks rounded; brush small, midlong. 

Walker differs from Zimmerman in being slightly later and taller and has 
a more inclined spike, wider glumes, and larger kernels and germ. Spikes, 
glumes, and kernels of the Walker wheat are shown in Plate XV, B. 

History—The origin of Walker is undetermined. It is known to be an old 
variety of the eastern United States and was being replaced by Tappahannock 
in Jackson County, N. C., in 1871 (8, p. 181). 

Distribuiion—Grown in Arkansas, Dlinois, Kentucky, Missouri, Oklahoma, 
Tennessee, and Texas. This distribution is shown in Figure 26, 


HARVEST QUEEN. 

Description —Plant winter habit, midseason, tall; stem white, strong; spike 
awnless, oblong, dense, erect to inclined; glumes glabrous, white, midlong, mid- 
wide; shoulders wide, oblique to square; 
beaks wide, obtuse, 0.5 mm. long; apical 
awns few, 3 to 10 mm. long; kernels dull 
red, midlong, soft, ovate; germ midsized ; 
crease midwide to wide, middeep; cheeks 
rounded ; brush midsized, midlong. 

This variety is distinct in having tall, 
bright, strong straw and a thick oblong 
spike. Spikes, glumes, and kernels of this 
variety are shown in Plate XVI, A. 

History—The name Harvest Queen was 
used early for a white wheat, but this use ages . 
apparently has been discontinued. The Fie. 26.—Outline ap of the south- 
earlier names under which the wheat de- a ie aa nea ie 
scribed above was known were Black Sea, in 1919. Estimated area, 24,300 
Oregon Red, and Red Cross. The name acres. 

Harvest Queen is claimed by E. S. Marshall,? 

of De Soto, Kans., to have been applied to the variety by him. He selected a 
tall promising stool of the wheat from some other variety in 1895, increased it 
In 1896, and named it in 1897. Mr. Marshall stated that he selected the name 
Harvest Queen, because he thought he had a better wheat than Harvest King, 
which was then being widely advertised by the J. A. Everitt Seed Co., of Indian- 
apolis, Ind. For several years he and his father, Conrad Marshall, continued to 
select the variety. Most of the Harvest Queen grown in Johnson County, Kans., 
and vicinity apparently is from seed originally distributed from the Marshall 
farm. Harvest Queen wheat was advertised and distributed by the Barteldes 
Seed Co., of Lawrence, Kans., and by the J. A. Everitt Seed Co., of Indianapolis, 
Ind. The latter firm (89) claim to have distributed it first in 1896, which 
scarcely could be possible if Mr. Marshall is correct in his dates. 
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®Interview by J. A. Clark, 8. C. Salmon, and C. E. Graves, on June 6, 1921. 
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Distribution—Grown as Harvest Queen in Arkansas, Illinois, Indiana, Kan- 
sas, Michigan, Missouri, Ohio, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, West Vir- 
ginia, and under the synonymous names in Iowa and Nebraska. Figure 27 shows 
the distribution of the variety. 

Synonyms.—Black Sea, Canadian, Canadian Fife, Imported Scotch, Italian 
Wonder, Kansas Queen, May Queen, New 100, Oregon Red, Prairie Queen, 
Prizetaker, Red Cross, Salzer’s Prizetaker, Virginia Reel, and Winter Queen. 

Black Sea is a name used for the variety in Doniphan County, Kans., where 
it has been grown under that name for eight years. Black Sea was an im- 
portant winter wheat in Wisconsin in 1849 (62, p. 205). This name also has 
long been used in the United States for a bearded spring wheat. Canadian 
and Canadian Fife are names used for the variety in Marion County, Mo. 
Imported Scotch grown in Web- 
ster County. Mo., apparently is 
Harvest Queen. Concerning this 
wheat, J.C. Preston, of Seymour, 
Mo., stated in correspondence 
with the Office of Cereal Investi- 
gations as follows: 

I got this wheat on the farm 
of Milton, near Leuchars, Fife 
County, Scotland in 1910. A Mr. 
Thompson was tenant. there. 


Just brought about one handful _ 
in my pocket. I was told that it 


Fic, 27.—Outline map of a portion of the Unitea WaS first-prize wheat at the 
States, showing the distribution of Harvest Royal Show in 1909. 
Queen whcat in 1919. Estimated area, 1,007,- Italian Wonder is a name used 
600 acres. ; for the variety in Cowley County, 
Kans. Concerning this wheat, C. M. Wallis, of Winfield, Kans., wrote the 
Office of Cereal Investigations the following information: 


About 10 years ago Tom Isnagle found scattering heads of exceedingly large 
and well-developed berry. He went through and selected them and planted the 
seed. He got such good results he continued until he raised enough to seed 
his farm and called it Italian Wonder; then began to Sell seed. 

Kansas Queen, May Queen, Prairie Queen, and Winter Queen are names 
used for the Harvest Queen variety in several counties in northeastern Kansas. 
There is considerable confusion in the name May, as it is applied to several 
varieties. May Queen, therefore, should not be confused with Red May and 
Little May. New 100 is a designation used for Harvest Queen wheat in 
Howard County, Mo. Oregon Red is an old name for the variety and is still 
used in Cowley County, Kans., and Grant and Payne Counties, Oklahoma. 

Red Cross is the name under which the above-described wheat has been grown 
in Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, Missouri, and Nebraska. The 
name has been commonly used for the Harvest Queen variety in Missouri for 
25 years or more. Its origin is undetermined. It undoubtedly is an earlier 
name for the variety than Harvest Queen, but as the name Red Cross has been ~ 
applied to other varieties and as this variety has become so well known as 
Harvest Queen, the latter name is used here. 

Prizetaker and Salzer’s Prizetaker are names under which the Harvest Queen 
variety is grown in Illinois and neighboring States, although the name was 
used by the John A. Salzer Seed Co., of La Crosse, Wis., for the Goldcoin | 
variety. 
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HARVEST QUEEN (A). PROSPERITY (B). 


Spikes, face and side views, natural size; glumes from lower, central, and upper portions of spike, 
natural size; kernels in three positions and in transverse section, magnified 6 diameters. 
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RED RUSSIAN (A). CLIMAX (B). 


Spikes, face and side views, natural size; glumes from lower, central, and upper portions of spike, 
natural size; kernels in three positions and in transverse section, magnified 3 diameters. 


ee 
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Virginia Reel is a name used for Harvest Queen wheat in Douglas County, 
Kans., where, according to H. A. Colles, of Sibley, Kans., it has been grown 
for 20 years. 


PROSPERITY (AMERICAN BRONZE). 


Description.—Plant winter habit, midseason, midtall; stem glaucous when 
green, white, strong, coarse, spike awnless, linear-oblong, broad, middense, 
nodding; glumes glabrous, white, midiong, wide; shoulders wide, oblique to 
square; beaks wide, obtuse, 1 mm. long; apical awns few, 3 to 10 mm. long; 
kernels red, midlong, soft, ovate; germ midsized; crease wide, deep; cheeks 
angular; brush midsized, midlong. 

This variety is marked by its broad, nodding spike and the very glaucous 
appearance of the entire plant while immature. Plate XVI, B, shows spikes, 
glumes, and kernels of this variety. 

History—It was originated by A. N. Jones, of Newark, Wayne County, N. Y. 
Mr. Jones first called it No. 8, but later 
named it American Bronze.” It was first 
advertised and distributed in 1890 by 
Peter Henderson & Co., seedsmen, of New 
York City, and was said by them to be the 
result of a cross between Martin Amber 
and Fultz (110). The name Prosperity 
came into use for the variety about 1895 
(27). The origin of this name is unde- 
termined, but the variety is now grown 
more widely as Prosperity than as Ameri- 
can Bronze, and as the former is a more 
desirable name it is-here used. Fig. 28.—Outline map of a portion of 


Distribution—Grown as Prosperity in the northeastern United States, 

- eee " f F showing the distribution of Pros- 
Indiana, Michigan, Missouri, Ohio, and perity wheat in 1919. Estimated 
Pennsylvania, and under its original name, area, 46,000 acres. 


American Bronze, in Michigan, New York, 
Ohio, and Pennsylvania. The distribution of this variety is shown in Figure 28. 

Synonyms.—Dutch, Hundred Mark, International No. 8, Invincible, Michi- 
gan Red, No Name, No. 8, Red Victory, Silver Chaff, Twentieth Century, and 
Zinn’s Golden. The name Dutch is used for the variety in Cape Girardeau 
and Scott Counties, Mo. In correspondence with the Office of Cereal Investiga- 
tions, W. J. Meyer, of Cape Girardeau, Mo., stated: 

Dutch wheat was introduced into that county from Scott County, Mo., about 
four or five years ago and is now more extensively grown than any other 
variety, and is known also as ‘‘ No-Name”’ wheat. 

Hundred Mark is a name used for the variety in Adams County, Ind., Hock- 
ing and Holmes Counties, Ohio, Calhoun County, Mich., and Westmoreland 
County, Pa. International No. 8 is the name under which the wheat was dis- 
tributed by the International Seed Co., Rochester, N. ¥Y. The variety is still 
grown under this name in Cass County, Mich., and in several counties in New 
York. Invincible is a name used as a synonym for American Bronze since 
about 1895. The origin of the name is undetermined. It was reported in 1919 
from Blair County, Pa. Michigan Red is a name used for the variety in Lorain 
County, Ohio, for 10 years or more. No. 8 is the designation originally given 


20 Printed letterheads of Mr. Jones. 
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the wheat by Mr. Jones, that being its trial-bed number, and later used by him 
as a synonym for American Bronze. Red Victory is a name applied to Pros- 
perity by J. B. Barton, Otsego, Mich., who states that it constitutes 50 per cent 
of the wheat being grown near Otsego, Ailegan County, Mich. He wrote the 
Cffice of Cereal Investigations concerning it as follows: 

T bought the seed four years ago and the farmer brought it to this locality from 
about 45 miles north of me. The man ] got it of did not know what it was, and 
the man he got it from did not know. Before it matured the first crop for me 
I thought it was Fultz, but as it matured I thought not, so I sent six heads to 
Lansing to the Michigan Agricuitural Coilege, and asked them to name it. They 
wrote me it was not Fultz, nor did it belong to the Fultz family, and I had 
a mighty good wheat, and I could name it just as well as they could. I sold ali 
my 1918 crop for seed and, it being in the midst of the Great War, I gave it the 
name of Red Victory. : 

Silver Chaff is a name used for the Prosperity variety in New York and other 
Eastern States. As the name also is used for Martin wheat in this section, the 
distribution of the two varieties under this name is confused. Twentieth Cen- 
tury is a name used for Prosperity in Monroe County, Ohio, where it constitutes 
about 25 per cent of the wheat grown in the vicinity of Kuhn. Zinn’s Golden is 
used for Prosperity wheat in Barbour, Braxton, and Upshur Counties, W. Va. 
Concerning the origin of the name, B. C. Rodibough, of Hall, W. Va., has written 
as follows: 


It seems to have originated in Barbour County, W. Va., on the farm of a man © 


by the name of Zinn, and has been grown in this locality quite extensively for 
about 15 years. 
FORWARD. 


- Description —This variety has not been grown by the writers. Spike samples 
furnished by Dr. H. H. Love show that it is somewhat similar to Prosperity, but 
differs in having slightly narrower and more nearly fusiform spikes and in- 
curved apical awns. 

History.—Forward was originated by the plant-breeding department of the 
Cornell University Agricultural Experiment Station, Ithaca, N. Y., in cooperation 
with the Office of Cereal Investigations, United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. During the experimental stages it was known as Cornell Selection 123-82. 
Concerning the variety, Dr. Love, who is in charge of the cooperative experi- 
ments at Cornell, has written as follews:™ 

The Forward is a white chaff, beardless, red-kerneled wheat selected out of 
a commercial lot of Fulcaster and under test has proved to be winter hardy 
and a good yielder. It has outyielded Fuleaster and bids fair to be one of our 
best red-kerneled sorts. 

Distribution.—Forward was first distributed for commercial growing in New 
York in the fall of 1920. 

SQUAREHEAD. 


Description.—Plant winter habit, late, tall; stem white, coarse, strong; spike 
awnless, linear-clavate, middense, erect to inclined; glumes glabrous, white, 
midlong, wide; shoulders midwide, oblique to square; keel incurved above; 
beaks wide, obtuse, 1 mm. long; apical awns few, 1 to 10 mm. long; kernels 
red, midlong, soft, ovate, sometimes broadly ovate; germ small to midsized; 
crease wide, deep; cheeks usually rounded; brush midsized, midlong to long. 

This and the similar varieties, Red Russian and Sol, are distinct in being very 
late-maturing winter wheats and in having a very dense clavate spike and strong 
straw. They are adapted for growing only in mild humid sections. Their mill- 


’ 4 Correspondence of the Office of Cereal Investigations, dated Mar. 19, 1921. 
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ing value is inferior to that of most soft red winter wheat varieties grown in 
the United States. 
' History—This is an old English variety of undetermined origin. It is either 
one of several different Squarehead types or the parent of the several types re- 
cently developed in England and Sweden. Its cultivation in the United States 
under the name Squarehead or English Squarehead is known to date only 
from 1908, when the above-described wheat was brought from Hngland by R. 
Clanfield, of Ballston, Oreg. 

Distribution.—Grown as English Squarehead in Polk County, Oreg. 

Synonyms.—Big English, Cianfield, and English Squarehead. Big English 
and Clanfield were reported by Hyslop (126, p. 674) as names used for Square- 
head wheat in Oregon. English Squarehead is used to indicate that the variety 
came from England. 

RED RUSSIAN. 


Description.—This variety differs from Squarehead only in being of shorter 
stature and in having a denser and more clavate spike. Spikes, glumes, and 
kernels of Red Russian are shown in Plate XVII, A. 

History—tThis variety undoubtedly is of English origin and is, or is derived 
from, the old Squarehead wheat. The origin of the variety, however, is unde- 
termined. The name Red Russian seems to be used for the variety only in the 
Pacific Northwest section of the United States. The variety was introduced 
into the Palouse section of Washington about 1890 and 
has always been best known there under the name Red 
Russian (98, p. 5). 

Disiribution—Grown in Idaho, Montana, Oregon, and 
Washington. This distribution is shown in Figure 29. 

Synonyms.— Australian Club, Early Sunrise, Square- 
head, German Red, Montana Deal, and Red Walla. 

Australian Club is used as a synonym for Red Russian 
in Lewis County, Wash. Early Sunrise and German ; 

Red are names which, according to Prof. G. R. Hyslop een eee 

’ ’ west, showing the dis- 
of the Oregon Agricultural College, have been used for tribution of Red Rus- 
xed Russian wheat in the State of Oregon. sian whcat in 1919. 

Squarehead is a name used for Red Russian wheat by Estimatcd area, 154,- 
experiment station agronomists to associate the wheat ae an 
with the old and well-known Squarehead wheat of England, which it very 
closely resembles. Montana Deal is a name reported by J. W. Little, of Nezperce, 
Lewis County, Idaho, to be used as a synonym for Red Russian. Red Walla is a 
name somet-mes used for the Red Russian variety in the Pacific Northwest, as 
it is the name of the subclass in which grain of the variety is marketed when sold 
under the United States Official Grain Standards. 


Fic. 29.— Outline map 


SOL. 


Description—The Sol variety differs only slightly from Red Russian, but 
has a slightly less clavate spike and longer and wider leaves, which are of a 
darker green shade. 

History—It was originated at the Svalof Plant-Breeding Station, Svalof, 
Sweden, and it is said to have been derived from natural crossing, the parents 


| probably being Swedish Island and English Stand-Up (85, p. 13). It was first 


put on the market by the Svalof Seed-Breeding Association in 1911. In the 
United States the variety was distributed as Sun by Charles H. Lilly & Co., 
seedsmen, of Seattle, Wash. 
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Distribution—Grown as Sun in Pierce and San Juan Counties, Wash, and 
Sonoma County, Calif. 

Synonym.—Sun. This is the English translation of the Swedish name Sol 
and is sometimes used for the variety. 


OAKLEY (EXTRA EARLY OAKLEY). 


Description.—Plant winter habit, early, midtall; stem faintly purple, mid- 
strong; spike awnless, fusiform, middense, erect; glumes glabrous, white, mid- 
long, midwide; shoulders midwide, oblique to square; beaks wide, obtuse, 0.5 
mm. long; apical awns few, 2 to 15 mm. long; kernels red, midlong, soft, ovate; 
germ midsized; crease midwide, middeep; cheeks rounded to angular; brush 
midsized, midlong. 

Oakley differs from Fultz in being earlier and having a more erect spike. 

History —The origin of Oakley (Extra Early Oakley) is undetermined. The 
variety was grown by the Kentucky Agricultural Experiment Station as early 
as 1891 (94, p. 112). It was reported to have been in high favor in Kentucky 
in the late nineties and always rated well by millers. 

Distribution—Grown in Cleveland County, N. C. 

Synonyms —Early Oakley, and Norwood or Neverfail. The latter names are 
used for Oakley wheat in Chatham County, N. C. 


WYANDOTTE (WYANDOTTE RED). 


Description—Plant winter habit, early to midseason, midtall to tall; stem 
purple, midstrong; spike awnless, fusiform, middense, inclined to nodding; 
glumes glabrous, white, short, wide; shoulders midwide to wide, oblique to 
square; beaks narrow, obtuse, 0.5 mm. long; apical awns few, 1 to 15 mm. long; 
kernels pale red, usually short, soft, ovate; germ midsized; crease midwide to 
wide, shallow, middeep; cheeks angular; brush midsized, midlong. 

Wyandotte differs from Fultz in being slightly earlier and shorter and in 
having a slightly shorter and more fusiform spike. 

Histery—The origin of Wyandotte (Wyandotte Red) is undetermined. It 
was grown by the Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station as early as 1886 from 
seed obtained from T. Balliet, of Nevada, Ohio (80, p. 20, 23). Seed of the 
variety was obtained by the Rural New Yorker in 1888 from J. A. Foote, of 
Crawfordsville, Ind., who grew the variety for the first time in 1887 (22, p. 591). 

Distribution—Grown in Wayne County, Ohio. 


FLINT. 


Description.—Plant winter habit, early to midseason, midtali; stem purple, 
midlong; spike awnless, oblong, dense, erect; glumes, glabrous, white, midlong, 
midwide; shoulders narrow, oblique to square; beaks midwide, obtuse, 0.5 to 1 
mm. long; apical awns few, 2 to 40 cm. long; kernels pale red, short to midlong, 
soft, ovate; germ small; crease midwide, middeep; cheeks angular to rounded ; 
brush midsized, midlong. 

Flint differs from Fultz in being slightly earlier and shorter and in having 
more erect and oblong spikes, longer glumes, narrower shoulders, and longer 
apical awns. Spikes, glumes, and kernels of Flint wheat are shown in Plate 
XVIII, A. 

History—tThe origin of Flint wheat is undetermined. It is known to be an 
old wheat of the eastern United States. The early names for the variety and 
the literature concerning them are very confusing. A White Flint, claimed to 
have been introduced from Spain in 1814 (103, p. 217), which became widely 
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FEINT (A). PURPLESTRAW (B). 


Spikes, face and side views, natural size; glumes from lower, central, and upper portions of spike, 
natural size; kernels in three positions and in transverse sections, magnified 3 diameters, 
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PUETZ CAD: FULTZO-MEDITERRANEAN (B). 


Spikes, face and side views, natural size; glumes from lower, central, and upper portions of spike, 
natural size; kernels in three positions and in transverse section, magnified 3 diameters. 
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grown in the Eastern States from 1830 to 1850, was described by Harmon as 
awnless, with white glumes and hard white kernels. There seems to be no 
winter wheat of that description now grown, and the Flint wheat now in cultiva- 
tion undoubtedly has red kernels, as described above, and is similar to wheat 
known as Little Red May, Harly May, and Rappahannock. These are all old 
names in American wheat literature. Little Red May is listed by Killebrew (130, 
p. 56) as a variety of the above description which “ was brought into Tennessee 
by Joseph Jacobs from Missouri, no doubt having been taken there from Ken- 
tucky or Virginia. It had, however, improved by its visit, and is a very prolific, 
and in some sections a very popular variety.” The names Little Red May, 
Little Red, and Little May are still in use for this variety. 

Harly May was listed as a variety grown in Iowa as early as 1852 (87, p. 
341) which later became an important variety in that State (4, p. 518). 
At least some of the wheat now grown under that name is Flint. The same is 
true for Rappahannock, which also is now used as synonymous with Red May 
and in 1875 was recorded as synonymous with Michigan Amber (/1). 

Distribution.—Grown as Flint in Georgia, North Carolina, Ohio, South Caro- 
lina, Virginia, and West Virginia, and under the synonyms in Alabama, Ar- 
kansas, Illinois, Missouri, and Tennessee. 
The distribution is shown in Figure 30. 

Synonyms.—Karly May, Little May, Little 
Red, Little Red May, May, Rappahannock, 
Red Davie, and Red May. The name Early 
May, as shown above, has long been used for 
Flint wheat. It was reported under this 
name in Alabama, Arkansas, Illinois, and 
South Carolina. Little May was reported 
from Platte County, Mo., and Little Red Fie. 30.—Outline map of a portion 
from Arkansas, Georgia, North Carolina, of the east-central United States, 
Tennessee, and Virginia. Little Red May  ~oWne the distribution of Flint 

z wheat in 1919. Hstimated area, 
and May are also occasionally used for 97,200 acres. 
Flint wheat. Rappahannock and Red May 
were reported by J. J. Collins, Spartanburg, S. C., as synonymous names for a 
wheat similar to Flint which had been grown for 25 years in that vicinity. 
Rappahannock was also reported from Oregon County, Mo. Red Davie is a 
local name for Flint wheat in Surry and Wilkes Counties, N. C. According 
to J. B. Fells, Red Davie has been grown for 50 years in the vicinity of 
Elkin, N. C. 


FULTZ, 


Description.—Plant winter habit, midseason, midtall; stem purple, midstrong; 
spike awnless, oblong-fusiform, middense, inclined to nodding; glumes gla- 
brous, white, midlong, midwide; shoulders midwide, oblique to square; beaks 
marrow to midwide, obtuse, 0.5 mm. long; apical awns few, 3 to 15 mm. long; 
Kernels pale red, usually short, ovate; germ midsized; crease usually mid- 
wide, shallow to middeep; cheeks rounded to angular; brush midsized, midlong. 
Spikes, glumes, and kernels of this wheat are shown in Plate XIX, A. 

History.—The origin of Fultz wheat has been recorded by Carleton (61, p. 
199-200), as follows: 

Tm 1862, in Mifflin County, Pa., Abraham Fultz, while passing through a field 
of Lancaster wheat, which is an awned variety, found three spikes of awnless 
wheat. He sowed the seed from these spikes the same year and continued sow- 
ing a larger amount each year until he obtained sufficient seed to distribute it 
pretty well over the country. It soon became a well-marked and popular 


variety called Fultz, from the name of the breeder. In 1871 the United States 
Department of Agriculture distributed 200 bushels of the wheat for seed. 
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Distribution—Grown in Alabama, Arkansas, Delaware, Florida, Georgia, 
Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Michigan, © 
Mississippi, Missouri, New Jersey, New York, North Carolina, Ohio, Oklahoma, — 
Pennsylvania, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, West Virginia, and | 
Wisconsin. The distribution is shown in Figure 31. . 

Synonyms.—Ber Ban, Biuestem, Bluestem Fultz, Hconomy, Everitt’s High 
Grade, Grains c’Gold, Halver, Hickman, High Grade, Improved English, Im- | 
proved Fultz, Jersey Fultz, Little Red Jersey, McKennon, New Economy, | 
Nixon, Perpetuated Fultz, Roosevelt, Rust Proof, Shamrock, Stickhead, — 
Tennessee Fultz, Tipton Red, and Winter Pearl. 
_ Ber Ban is a name used for Fultz wheat in Campbell County, Tenn. Blue | 

stem and Bluestem Fultz are names often used by farmers for Fultz wheat || 
in the Ohio Valley, where the variety is extensively grown. Hconomy is 7 
the name under which a sample i 
of wheat similar to Fultz was ob- | 
tained in 1912 from the Cornell | 
Univers'ty Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station. A variety was | 
grown under this name by the Ohio 
Agricultural Experiment Station | 
as early as 1900. Its further his- | 
tory is undetermined. It is grown | 
under this name in Kentucky, Ohio, | 
and Virginia. New Economy is ; 
grown in Tennessee and may have 
the same or a different origin. 
-Everitt’s High Grade and High | 
Grade are names first used for | 
Fultz by. J. A. Ever:tt in 1886, | 
while a seedsman at Watertown, | 
. Pa. When distributed, the state 
Fic. 31.—Outline map of a portion of the ment was made that it was a cross | 

United States, showing the distribution of of “ Martin’s Amber on a number | 

Fultz wheat in 1919. Estimated area, 4,- of other varieties.2 This statement | 

801,100 acres. B | 

attracted considerable comment at © 
the time (20, p. 706), and as the crossing was begun only four years previous | 
to distribution it was shown that the statement was absurd and that the wheat — 
distributed was principally the Fultz variety mixed with several other wheats. 
The firm, however, continued to advertise and sell the wheat, but it was later 
advertised as “ Everitt’s High Grade, or Perpetuated Fultz.” High Grade and 
Hveritt’s High Grade were reported grown in Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, Mary- 
jand, Missouri, North Carolina, Ohio, Tennessee, Virginia, and West Virginia. 
Grains o’Gold also was in part Fultz wheat distributed by J. A. Everitt from 
his O. K. Seed Store, Indianapolis, Ind. It apparently was a mixture of Fultz, 
Gipsy, and several other varieties. It was reported grown in Kentucky, Mis- 
souri, Ohio, Tennessee, and West Virginia. Halver and Roosevelt are names | 
used for a wheat very similar to Fultz in Pike and Gibson Counties, Ind., where | 
it has been grown for six years in the vicinity of Stendal. One sample differed 
from Fultz in having a Jaxer and thicker spike which nodded. Hickman is 
the name of a variety similar to Fultz, the origin of which is undetermined. © 
It was grown by the Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station for the first time 
in 1892. It possibly is a strain of Fultz wheat named for Prof. J. Fremont 
Hickman, former agronomist at the Chio station, after his death. It is grown 
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in Indiana and Ohio. Improved English is a name used for a variety similar 
to Fultz, in Cheatham County; Tenn., where it is said to have been grown 
for 25 years and to constitute 10 per cent of the wheat crop in the vicinity 
of Pleasant View. Improved Fultz is a name used for the Fultz variety 
by Everitt’s O. K. Seed Store, Indianapolis, Ind., and the variety was so re- 
ported from Illinois, Indiana, and Kentucky. Jersey Fultz is a name used for 
Fultz wheat in Kentucky and is thought to be only the Fultz variety grown 
from seed originally from New Jersey. Little Red Jersey is a name used for 
Fultz in Tennessee. McKennon is a name reported for Fultz wheat in Henry 
County, Tenn., where it has been grown for 15 to 20 years. Nixon is 
a name under which samples of wheat similar to Fultz have been obtained from 
the Cornell University, Indiana, and Ohio Agricultural Experiment Stations. 
The origin of the name is undetermined, and the name was not reported in 
the varietal survey. Rust Proof is used for a wheat similar to Fultz in 
York County, S. C., where it has been grown in the vicinity of Clover for 
three years. The name is reported for other varieties in other localities. 
Shamrock is used aS a name for Fultz wheat in Preble County, Ohio, where 
it has been grown for eight years near Hidorado. Slickhead is used as a 
name for Fultz wheat in Graves County, Ky. Tennessee Fultz is 
still another name used for Fultz wheat by Everitt’s O. K. Store, Indianapolis, 
Ind., because they obtained their stock of seed from a valley in the high moun- 
tains of eastern Tennessee. It was reported from Indiana and Missouri. ‘Tip- 
ton Red is a wheat very similar to Fultz grown in Jefferson County, Ind. 
One sample differed from Fultz in being a little later and in having a broader 
spike. Winter Pearl is a local name for Fultz wheat in Georgia, 


ASHLAND. 


Description—According to the Kentucky Agricultural Hxperiment Station 
(82), “Ashland is very Similar in character to ordinary Fultz. It has the 
good milling qualities of Fultz, and in addition yields better, with better Biraw, 
and is fairly resistant to scab and other diseases.” 

History.—This variety was developed as a pure-line Selection of Fultz at 
the Kentucky Agricultural Experiment Station, Lexington, Ky., and was dis- 
tributed to farmers in 1919 and 1920. 

Distribution. Grown to a limited extent in Kentucky in 1920. 


TRUMBULL. 


Description—Trumbull differs from Fultz in being taller and in having a 
stronger and less purple straw and more erect spikes. 

History.—Trumbull is a pure-line selection of Fultz, which was developed at 
the Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station, Wooster, Ohio. The selection was 
grown at the Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station as early as 1908. After 
eight years of experiments with the variety at Wooster, Prof. C. G. Williams 
wrote as follows regarding it: 

The other new introduction is the Trumbull, a pure-line selection of the 
Fultz. Wherever the Fultz wheat is found satisfactory, the Trumbuli should 
succeed. It may be expected to yield 2 to 4 bushels per acre more than the 
Fultz. It possesses the quality of all pure lines—greater uniformity than the 


bulk seed, is fair in bread making, and among the good ones in stiffness of 
straw (205, p. 466). 


Distribution— Grown in Crawford, Monroe, and Pickaway Counties, Ohio. 
FULTZO-MEDITERRANEAN. 


Description.—Plant winter habit, midseason, midtall; stem purple, strong; 
spike awnless, clavate, dense, erect; glumes glabrous, white, midlong, midwide, 
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easily shattered; shoulders wanting to narrow, oblique; beaks wide, obtuse, — 
1 mm, long; apical awns several, 1 to 10 mm. long; kernels red, short to mid- © 
long, soft, ovate; germ midsized; crease narrow to midwide, shallow to mid- 
deep; cheeks usually rounded; brush midsized, midlong. 

This variety is very distinct from Fultz in having very strong stems and — 
erect, dense, clavate spikes. 

Spikes, glumes, and kernels are shown in Plate XIX, B. 

Hisitory—rThe origin of Fultzo-Mediterranean is not definitely known. 
Many synonyms are used for the variety, one of which may be the original 
name. The variety was first distributed as Fultzo-Mediterranean by Everitt’s 
O. K. Seed Store, Indianapolis, Ind., in 1898. The variety was evidently named 
by that firm, and it is claimed by them to have originated from a cross between | 
Fultz and Mediterranean. The following statement concerning its origin was © 
made in their catalogue in 1899 (89, p. 8): 

MARRIED.—Two Noble Old Families Joined in Wedlock—Mr. Fultz to Miss 
Mediterranean. Their first-born is well named, Fultzo-Mediterranean, and is © 
a worthy offspring from Noble Stock. 

Fultzo-Mediterranean shows no indication of having been derived from | 
Mediterranean, although it has many of the characters of Fultz. Neither of | 

the alleged parents has the clavate spike _ 
of the Fultzo-Mediterranean. 

Distribution.—Grown in Delaware, — 
Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Michigan, 
Missouri, North Carolina, Ohio, Okla- 
homa, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, and West Virginia. The distribu- | 
tion is shown in Figure 382. 

Synoyms.—Burrhead, Club, Club Head, © 
Columbia, Double Head, Duck Bill, Early — 
Ontario, Economy, Farmers Pride, Flat 
Top, Four-Row Fultz, Harper, New Co- | 
lumbia, Scott’s Squarehead, Square Head, | 
Square Top, and Stub Head. Of these, | 

: the names Burrhead, Club, Club Head, | 

Fic. 32.—Outline map of a portion of Double Head, Duck Bill, Flat Top, 
pe oer oe ae ee Square Head, Square Top, and Stub 
wheat in 1919. Estimated area, 287,900 Head are names used for Fultzo-Medi- — 
acres. terranean in several of the Eastern 
States, particularly North Carolina, Vir- 
ginia, and West Virginia. In that section it is often wrongly referred to as 
Club wheat. The names Columbia and New Columbia are known to be old 
names for the variety. In fact, the latter name was used for the variety by 
Everitt in the same year he first distributed it as Fultzo-Mediterranean and 
evidently also before that time, as the following quotation is from the same | 
eatalogue as the quotation given above: 

An Illinois production and first made public the year of the great World’s - 
Fair. Too much can not be said in its praise for hardiness, vigorous growth, 
and productiveness. In short, it has great merit and is entitled to be called our 
national wheat, as it bears our national name. Smooth head, white chaff, 
plump red grains. Wherever sown it makes friends. (89, p. 11.) 

New Columbia was reported grown in Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, Missouri, 
North Carolina, Ohio, and Tennessee. 

Early Ontario is the name under which wheat similar to Fultzo-Mediterra- 
nean was obtained from the Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station in 1916. 
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A wheat of unknown characters was obtained under that name by the United 
States Department of Agriculture in 1902 from William Rennie, seedsman, of 
Toronto, Canada. WHarly Ontario was not reported in our varietal survey. 
Economy is a name used on farms for Fultzo-Mediterranean, as well as for the 
Fultz variety. Farmers Pride is a local name used for Fultzo-Mediterranean 
in Missouri. 

Four-Row Fultz is a name under which Fultzo-Mediterranean was adver- 
tised and sold by A. H. Hoffman, seedsman, of Landisville, Pa. Our sample 
from that source was obtained in 1918. Four-Row Fultz was reported grown 
in Pennsylvania. 

Scott’s Squarehead is the name under which a sample of wheat similar to 
Fultzo-Mediterranean was obtained from the Kansas Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station in 1916. Its further history is undetermined and it was not 
reported in the survey. 


KINNEY. 


Description.—Plant spring habit, late, midtall; stem very glaucous before 
maturity, white, strong; spike awnless, oblong, middense, erect to inclined; 
glumes glabrous, white, midlong, wide; shoulders midwide, oblique to square; 
beaks wide, acute, 1.0 mm. long; apical awns several, 3 to 20 mm. long; 
kernels red, usually short, soft, broadly ovate, humped; germ m:dsized; crease 
midwide to wide, shallow to middeep; cheeks usually angular; brush mid- 
sized, midlong. 

This variety is distinct from most others in being very glaucous during its 
growing period. It is a hardy spring wheat and is grown from both fall and 
spring seeding in the Willamette Valley of Oregon. 

History—According to H. Barendrick, of the Albina Fuel Co., Portland, 
Oreg., Kinney wheat was introduced into the Willamette Valley of Oregon 
from France in the late sixties or early seventies by Albert Kinney, son of 
Robert Kinney, who operated a flour mill in that section. Albert Kinney was 
selling flour for his father in France, and introduced the wheat, which later 
became known ay Kinney, because he thought that it would be a better milling 
wheat than the varieties then grown in the Willamette Valley. This did not 
prove to be the case, however, and many people found fault with the miller 
later when the wheat was found to be of rather inferior milling quality and 
brought a slightly lower price than White Winter, the variety most commonly 
grown. Nothing is known concerning the French name for the Kinney variety. 

Distribution—Grown in Benton, Lane, Linn, Marion, Polk, and Washington 
Counties, Oreg. 

Synonyms.—Noah Island, Odessa, Surprise. These are names recorded by 
Hyslop (126, p. 674) as synonyms used for Kinney wheat in the Willamette 
Valley of Oregon. 


PURPLESTRAW. 


,Description.—Plant spring habit, early, midtall; stem purple, midstrong; 
spike awnless, fusiform, middense, inclined to nodding; glumes glabrous, white, 
short to midlong, midwide; shoulders narrow to midwide, oblique to square; 
beaks wide, obtuse, 0.5 to 1.0 mm. long; apical awns several, 3 to 10 mm. 
long; kernels red, short to midlong, soft, ovate or sometimes nearly oval; 
germ midsized; crease midwide, shallow to middeep; cheeks usually rounded; 
brush small to midsized, midlong. 
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This variety is fairly hardy and has been grown from fall sowing in the 
Southeastern States for many years. Its principal] advantage over other varie- 
ties in that section is its early maturity, which in part is due to its spring 
habit. Plate XVIII, B, shows spikes, glumes, and kernels of this variety. 

History.—The origin of Purplestraw wheat is undetermined. It is, how- 
ever, one of the earlier varieties of wheat grown in the United States. Con- 
eerning its early culture, the following information has been recorded by 
Edmund Ruffin: 

’ From 1822 to the present time the same kind of wheat has been cultivated, 
first known as Mountain Purplestraw and more lately designated Early Purple 
straw (161, p. 103). 

As the variety has continued to be an important wheat in the southeastern 
United States, its successful cuiture has continued about 100 years. 

Distribution—Grown in Alabama, Arkansas, Connecticut, Flerida, Georgia, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Mississippi, North Carolina, Oklahoma, South 

Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, 
and Virginia. The distribu- 


fae oS an a ee 
Loe Za tion is shown in Figure 33. 

Ennai Synonyms.—Alabama Blue 
: LAs zig straw, Georgia Bluestem, 
Pies Eo Georgia Red, Mountain Pur- 

ae plestraw, and Ripley. 
Alabama Bluestem is a name 
commonly used for Purple 
-straw wheat in Alabama. 
Bluestem is the general name 
used as a Synonym for Purple- 


straw by many growers of the 
a variety in the Southeastern 


&. bts States. Early Purplestraw is 

Fig. 33.—Outiine map of the southeastern United 4 ina eared se 
States, showing the distribution of Purplestraw = gees aS mG:ca ADOVE, 
wheat in 1919. Estimated area, 273,800 acres. which was formely used for 


the variety. In recent years, 
howeyer, the word “early ” has been dropped, and Purplestraw has become the 
name mest generally used. Georgia Bluestem and Georgia Red are names com- 
monly used by growers of Purplestraw wheat in Georgia. Mountain Bluestem, 
as stated above, was the name under which the variety was first grown. This 
name is still used in some sections, although the prefix “ Mountain” has gen- 
erally been dropped for many years. Ripley is a local name used for Purple 
straw in York County, S. C. 


a stem, Bluestem, Early Purple- 


HUSTON. 


Description—Plant spring habit, early, midtall; stem faintly purple, mid- 
strong; spike awnless, oblong, dense, erect; glumes glabrous, white, midlong, 
midwide, easily shattered ; shoulders wanting to narrow, oblique; beaks narrow, 
obtuse, 1.0 to 1.5 mm. long; apical awns several, 3 to 10 mm. long; Kernels 
red, short, soft to semihard, broadly ovate; germ midsized; crease midwide, 
shallow to middeep, usually pitted; cheeks rounded, brush smail, midlong, 
sometimes collared. 

This is one of the few soft red spring-wheat varieties grown in the United 
States. 

History—According to S. lL. Williams, of the Eugene Mill & Elevator Co., 
Eugene, Oreg., the variety was introduced in the vicinity of Eugene in 1876 by 


t 
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a Mr. Belshaw, who obtained a sample of the wheat at the Centennial Exposi- 
tion, where it was on exhibition as Bulgarian Red Spring. He sowed the few 
kernels in his garden and in this way obtained sufficient seed to sow 5 acres. 
His land was low and heavy, however, and the wheat did not prove satisfactory, 
so he gave the seed to a Mr. Huston living 16 miles west on the hill lands, who 
grew it with splendid success and the wheat came to be known as Huston. 

Distribution—Grown in Benton, Douglas, Lane, Linn, Marion, Polk, and 
Yamhill Counties, Oreg. 

Synonyms.—Bulgarian, Early Wonder, Grass, Little Red, Ninety-Day, Red 
Spring, and Swamp. 

Bulgarian, as indicated above, was the name under which the variety was 
known before it was introduced in Oregon, and the name is still used in Linn 
County, Oreg. Harly Wonder was recorded by Hyslop (126) as a synonym for 
Huston and is much used for the Huston variety in Benton, Linn, and Polk 
Counties, Oreg. Grass, Little Red, Ninety-Day, Red Spring, and Swamp are 
also local names used for Huston by farmers in the Willamette Valley of 
Oregon. 

ALTON (GHIRKA WINTER). 


Description—Plant winter habit, midseason, midtall; stenr white, midstrong; 


/spike awnless, fusiform, middense, inclined; glumes glabrous, white, midlong, 
:midwide; shoulders midwide, oblique to square; beaks wide, acute, 1 mm. long; 
| apical awns few, 3 to 10 mm. long; kernels red, usually short, hard, ovate; germ 


very small; crease narrow to nridwide, shallow; cheeks rounded; brush mid- 


' sized, midlong. 


This variety is the only awnless hard red winter wheat grown commercially 
in the United States. It usually yields somewhat less than Turkey and its 
milling and bread-making value is also slightly less than that of Turkey. 

History—Alton was introduced by the United States Department of Agricul- 
true (197) as Ghirka Winter in December, 1900, from Altonau, near Melitopol 
in northern Taurida, Russia (S. P. I. No. 5637). It was one of a large number 


of wheat varieties introduced by M. A. Carleton, department cerealist, who went 


to Russia and Siberia in 1898 and again in 1900 for the purpose of obtaining 
cereal crops. 

This variety proved best adapted in Wyoming and Colorado, where it has 
been distributed in a small way. The name Alton is here substituted for Ghirka 
‘Winter to avoid confusion with the variety of spring wheat known as Ghirka 
Spring. The name Alton is derived from Altonau, the original source of the 
sample. 

Distribution—Grown as Ghirka Winter to a limited extent in Colorado, 
Kansas, and Wyoming. 

RED BOBS. 


Description—Plant spring habit, early, midtall; stem white, strong; spike 
awnless, fusiform, middense, erect; glumes glabrous, white to yellowish, mid- 


| long, midwide; shoulders wide, oblique to square; beaks wide, acute, 0.5 mm. 
|long, sometimes nearly wanting; apical awns entirely wanting; kernels red, 


“usually short, hard, oval to ovate, with truncate tip; germ midsized; crease mid- 
\wide to wide, middeep to deep; cheeks angular; brush midsized, short. 


| ‘This variety has two types of plants, but differs from Bobs principally in hav- 
‘ing red kernels. In the northern spring-wheat sections of the United States Red 
Bobs has proved very susceptible to stem rust. Spikes, glumes, and kernels of 
‘the variety are shown in Plate XX, A. 

' History—The Red Bobs originated from a head selection made in a field of 
Bobs wheat by Seager Wheeler in 1910 at Maple Grove Farm, Rosthern, Sas- 
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katchewan. It was distributed for the first time in 1918, and its history was 
recorded the foliowing year by Mr. Burns in the National Alfalfa Journal (55). 
A fuller history of this variety has been recorded by Buller (50, p. 259-275). 
It is evidently the result of a natural field hybrid between Bobs and a red- 
kerneled variety. 

Distribuiion.—Grown at several experiment stations in the northwesie 
United States and commercially in Canada and probably to a limited extent in 
the Dakotas and Minnesota in 1920, as the seed has been advertised for sale for 
three years. It was not reported in the varietal survey. 


MARQUIS. 


Description.—Plant spring habit, early, short to midtall; stem white, strong; 
spike awnless, fusiform, dense, erect; glumes glabrous, white to yellowish, 
short, wide; shoulders midwide to wide, usually square; beaks wide, acute, 
0.5mm. long; apical awns few, 1 to 10 mm. long; kernels red, short, hard, 
ovate, with truncate tip; germ midsized; crease wide, deep; cheeks angular; 
brush midsized, midlong. 

This is a high-yielding spring wheat, and it is one of the best varities for 
milling and bread making. Jts high yield and popularity are due principally 
to its early maturity, which has sometimes enabled it to escape stem rust 
and drought. Spikes, glumes, and kernels are shown in Plate XXI, A. 

History.—Marquis is of hybrid origin, having been originated by the cereal- 
ists of the Dominion Department of Agriculture at the Central Experimental 
Farm, Ottawa, Canada. The crossing which resulted in the origin of Marquis 
was done under the direction of Dr. William Saunders, former Dominion cereal- 
ist. To the present Dominion cerealist, Dr. C. E. Saunders, the credit for 
originating (selecting, naming, testing, and distributing) the variety is due.. 
He has given an account of its origin in the following words (167, p. 118-120): 


All the details in regard to the origin of Marquis are not available, but it 
is one of the descendants of a cross between an early-ripening Indian wheat, 
Hard Red Calcutta (as female) and Red Fife (as male). The cross (as 
appears from unpublished notes) was made by Dr. A. P. Saunders, probably 
at the experimental farm at Agassiz, in the year 1892. The crossbred seeds, 
or their progeny, were transferred to Ottawa and when the writer of this re- 
port was appointed in 1908 to take eharge of the work of cereal breeding he 
made a series of selections from the progeny of all the crossbred wheats which 
had been produced at Ottawa up to that time. Some of these had been named 
and others were under numbers. Though they had all been subjected to a 
certain amount of selection, each of them consisted of a mixture of related 
types. In some cases all the types present were Similar. In other instances 
striking differences were observed. The grain which had descended from the 
cross referred to above was found by careful study of individual plants (espe- 
cially by applying the chewing test to ascertain the gluten strength and prob-- 
able bread-making value) to be a mixture of similar looking varieties which 
differed radically in regard to gluten quality. One of the varieties isolated 
from this mixture was subsequently named Marquis. Its high bread-making 
strength and color of flour were demonstrated in the tests made at Ottawa in 
the early months of 1907, and all the surplus seed was at once sent to the 
Indian Head Experimental Farm for propagation. 

It will be clearly seen from the above account that the question, “ When - 
was Marquis wheat originated?” can never be answered. It came into ex- 
istence probably at Ottawa between the years 1895 and 1902. It remained, 
however, mixed with other related sorts until discovered by the writer in 
1903. It was first grown in a pure state in 1904, when a few seeds were sown 
in a sheltered garden on the Central Experimental Farm. Even then, however, 
its fine qualities were only partly known, and it was not until the cerealist’s_ 
baking tests of 1907 were completed that he decided to send out this wheat 
for trial in Saskatchewan. Its success in the prairie country was phenomenal. 
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RED Boss (A). KITCHENER (B). 


Spikes, face and side views, natural size; glumes from lower, central, and upper 
natural size; kernels in three positions and in transverse section, magnified 3 diameters. 


’ portions of spike, 
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- Marauis (A). RED FIFE (B). 


Spikes, face and side views, natural size; glumes from lower, central, and upper portions of spike, 
natural size; kernels in three positions and in transverse section, magnified 3 diameters, 
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Marquis wheat was first sent to the Prairie Provinces of Canada in 1907, 
where it was thoroughly tested at experiment stations, At Indian Head and 
Rosthern, Saskatchewan, and at Brandon, Manitoba, it very significantly out- 
yielded all other varieties. By 1911 the variety had become commercially es- 
tablished in Canada. 

Attention was first attracted to Marquis wheat in the United States through 
its having won premiums at several expositions. Seed was introduced by the 
United States Department of Agriculture in 1912 and 1913, and the variety 
was thoroughly tested at numerous experiment stations in the spring-wheat 
sections. These and other experiments, reported by Ball and Clark (40, 41), 
proved the variety to be widely adapted. In the meantime, in consequence of 
much publicity, a strong demand for seed arose. A considerable quantity was 
brought into the country for sowing in 1913. Much larger quantities were 
imported in 1914. The importations of these two years, with the seed home 


3 


Fie. 34.—Outline map of the United States, showing the distribution of Marquis wheat 
in 1919. Estimated area, 11,825,200 acres. 


grown in 1913, were sufficient to sow about half a million acres in 1914. Most 
of the imported seed was sold in Minnesota, North Dakota, and Montana. 
Smaller quantities were sold in other spring-wheat States. In this way the 
Marquis variety became widely distributed in a very short time. In 1919, 
only seven years after its introduction, it made up at least 60 per cent, or 
nearly 12,000,000 acres, of the total spring-wheat acreage of the United States. 

Distribution—Grown in Arizona, Arkansas, California, Colorado, Connecticut, 
Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey, New Mexico, New York, North Carolina, North Dakota, 
Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South Dakota,. Texas, Utah, Ver- 
mont, Washington, West Virginia, Wisconsin, and Wyoming. This wide dis- 
tribution is due partly to emergency conditions, because of the World War. 
Normally spring wheat is not so widely grown. The distribution of Marquis 
wheat in 1919 is shown in Figure 34. 
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RED FIFE. 


Description—Plant spring habit, midseason, midtall; stem white, strong; 
spike awnless, fusiform, middense, erect to inclined; glumes glabrous, white, 
midlong, midwide; shoulders midwide, oblique to square; beaks narrow, acute, 
0.5 to 1.0 mm. long; apical awns few, 2 to 5 mm. long; kernels red, short to 
midlong, hard, ovate; germ midsized ; crease wide, deep; cheeks angular; brush 
midsized, midiong. 

This variety differs from Marquis in being taller and later, with kernels 
slightly longer and more pointed. It is a fairly good yielder and an excellent 
milling and bread-making wheat. Spikes, glumes, and kernels of Red Fife 
wheat are shown in Plate XXI, B. 

History.—Red Fife wheat was introduced into the United States from Galicia, 
by way of Germany, Scotland, and Canada. Several conflicting stories of its 
introduction have been written. The most authentic story is that, about 1842, 
David Fife, of Otonabee, Ontario, Canada, received a small sample of wheat 
from a friend in Glasgow, Scotland. The friend had obtained the sample from 
a shipload of wheat from the port of Danzig in Germany, but supposedly of 
Russian origin. Mr. Fife sowed the wheat in the spring, but it proved to be a 
winter wheat. A plant of spring wheat developed, however, which was saved 
and inereased. From it descended the wheat which became known as Red Fife 
throughout Canada. The details of this introduction and several interesting 
traditions sconcerning it have been fully recorded by Buller (50, p. 206-218). 
That the original seed of Red Fife wheat probably came from Galicia has been 
established by two other identical introductions, one by the Canadian Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in 1904 (165, p. 216-217), and another (C. I. No. 2463) by 
the United States Department of Agriculture in the same year (39, p. 11). 

The cultivation of Red Fife wheat in the United States dates from 1860, when 
J. W. Clarke, a Wisconsin farmer, had an excellent crop (68). The name Red 
Fife was never commonly adopted, the word “ Fife” being the name most often 
used. As the wheat increased in popularity and cultivation, other names be- 
came applied fo it. 

Many growers selected and distributed the Red Fife wheat and usualiy pre- 
fixed their own name to the name Fife.. Among these are the following: Ber- 
nard Fife, Herman Fife, McKendry Fife, McKissick Fife, Pillsbury Fife, Ver- 
don Fife, and Wilcox Fife. Wheats once known under these names have long 
since disappeared from culture. 

Distribution—Grown as Fife in Idaho, Illinois, Iowa, Maine, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New Hampshire, 
New York, North Dakota, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, South Dakota, 
Utah, Vermont, Wisconsin, and Wyoming. This distribution combined with 
that of the Power and Glyndon varieties is shown in Figure 35. 

Synonyms.—Canadian Fife, Fife, Saskatchewan Fife, Scotch Fife. Cana- 
dian Fife and Scotch Fife are names which were early used for the Red Fife 
wheat in the United States. Both these names have continued in use until 
the present time. 

Saskatchewan Fife is a selected strain of Red Fife distributed by D. L. 
Wellman, of Frazee, Becker County, Minn., in 1878. Mr. Wellman received 
a pint package of Red Fife wheat from W. J. Abernethy, agricultural editor 
of the Pioneer Press, St. Paul, Minn. He grew this wheat for a number of 
years and selected it carefully, roguing out all mixtures. In the fall of 
1883 he had a stock of 1,800 bushels which he put on the market as Saskatche- 
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wan Fife (201). This wheat in a few years became well known and quite 
widely grown and is still in’ cultivation. It was reported grown in New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, and South Dakota. 


POWER. 


Description—Power is slightly shorter and has a more erect spike than 
Red Fife, and the kernels are slightly shorter. A spike of Power wheat is 
shown in Plate VI, Figure 3. 

History—Power is a pure-line selection of Red Fife wheat which was started 
about 1885 by James Holes, of Fargo, N. Dak., from a single plant of Red 
Fife wheat found growing in an oat field (39, p. 11). Some of this seed 
was obtained by J. B. Power, of Power, N. Dak., who increased it and dis- 
tributed it in large quantities under the name of Power Fife. This strain 
was grown by the North Dakota Agricultural Experiment Station and known 


Fig. 35.—Outline map of the United States, showing the distribution of Red Fife wheat 
in 1919. Estimated area, 750,000 acres. 


as Station No. 66. A number of pure-line selections were made from it at 
the North Dakota Experiment Station in 1892. One of these pure lines, known 
as North Dakota No. 313 (C. I. No. 3697), has been called Power, and ig 
the strain now most commonly grown. In experiments at the Williston sub- 
station, Williston, N. Dak., it proved to be a high-yielding wheat for that 
section, and seed was recently increased and distributed in the vicinity of that 
station. 
Distribution.—Grown in Montana and North Dakota. 
_ Synonyms.—Power’s Wife, Station No. 66. 


GLYNDON. 


Description.—Plant spring habit, midseason, midtall to tall; stem white, 
midstrong; spike awnless, fusiform, middense to lax, inclined; glumes glabrous, 
white, midlong, midwide; shoulders midwide, oblique to square; beaks narrow, 
acute, 0.5 to 10 mm. long; apical awns few, 3 to 15 mm. long; kernels red, 
midlong, hard, ovate; germ midsized ; crease wide, deep; cheeks angular; brush 
midsized, midlong. 
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Glyndon differs from Red Fife and Power principally in having longer and. 
laxer spikes. Spikes, glumes, and kernels of Glyndon wheat are shown in 
Plate XXII, A. 

History—This strain of Fife wheat dates from about 1891, when it was first }) 
grown by the Minnesota Agricultural Experiment Station as No. 811, at the} 
Glyndon farm in western Minnesota. In the burning of the Glyndon station | 
buildings all records of its origin were lost. Without doubt, however, it is one | 
of the many samples of Red Fife wheat obtained from Minnesota farmers in) 
1888 and 1889. In 1892 the breeding of eight of the best varieties of wheat | 
which had been selected by the Minnesota station was begun by continuous | 
selection, known as the centgener system, by W. M. Hays, then at the North | 
Dakota Agricultural Experiment Station. Four hundred selected kernels of i 
the eight varieties which had been grown at Glyndon, Clay County, in the | 
previous year were sown at Fargo, N. Dak., and a like number on the farm 
belonging to J. B. Power & Sons, of Power, Richland County, N. Dak. Some | 
of these selections were from No. 811. All of the selections were grown at | 
Fargo again in 1893. From the 400 selected kernels, 31 plants having the 
largest yield and of superior quality were chosen for seed the next season. In 
1893, 100 to 400 kernels from each of these 31 plants were sown at Fargo in a 
manner similar to the method used in 1892. In 1893, the best plant was chosen | 
from the progeny of each of the 31 plants above mentioned. One selection | 
made that year from No. 811 was accessioned as Minnesota No. 163. This | 
selection, With many others, was sown at the University Farm, St. Paul, Minn.. | 
in 1894, in a small piat. In 1895 and 1896, 31 strains were tested at University 
Farm, and 8 were selected and grown at other stations. Among them was Minnc- 
Sota No. 163. After further testing, this strain was selected as the best of the | 
Fife types and seed was increased and distributed to farmers in 1898 (109, ». | 
105). It was first distributed as Minnesota No. 163, but in 1915 the name | 
Glyndon was assigned to it by the Minnesota station. 

Distribution—Grown in Minnesota, North Dakota, and South Dakota. it | 
is grown most in Minnesota, where it was once an important wheat. In recent | 
years, however, it has largely disappeared from culture. | 

Synonyms —Minnesota No. 163. As indicated above, this is the Minnesota 
accession number which was used as a name for the variety from 1898, when it | 
was first distributed, until 1915, when it was named Glyndon. 


RYSTING, 


Description.—Rysting is a strain of Fife wheat apparently identical with 
Giyndon. It has not yielded as well as Glyndon in some sections, while in 
others it has done as well or better. | 

History—Rysting was selected, increased, and distributed about 1892 by Jens | 
Rysting, of Buxton, N. Dak. (39, p.12). Mr. Rysting claimed that it was earlier | 
than the ordinary Red Fife. 

Distribution.—This strain is still grown in experiments at several stat’ons in 
the northern spring-wheat area and probably commercially in North Dakota. | 
Its commerciai distribution, however, can not be separated from that reported d 
for other Fife wheats. 

Synonym—Rysting’s Fife. 


WELLMAN (WELLMAN’S FIFE). 


Description.—Plant spring habit, midseason, midtall to tall; stem white, mid- 
strong; spike awnless, linear-fusiform, lax (68 to 75 mm. per 10 nodes) in- 
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GLYNDON (A). WELLMAN (B). 


Spikes, face and side views, natural size; glumes from lower, central, and upper portions of spike, 
natural size; kernels in three positions and in transverse section, magnified 3 diameters, 
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DAWSON (A). GOLDCOIN (B). 


Spikes, face and side views, natural size; glumes from lower, central, and upper portions of spike, 
natural size; kernels in three positions and in transverse section, magnified 3 diameters. 


| 


' tana and North Dakota. 
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clined, long (8 to 13 cm.) ; glumes glabrous, white, midlong, midwide; shoulders 
midwide, oblique to square; beaks narrow, acute, 1 mm. long; apical awns few, 
8 to 6 mm, long; kernels red, short, semihard, ovate, with truncate tip; germ 
midsized ; crease wide, deep; cheeks angular; brush midsized, midlong. 

Wellman differs from Red Fife and Glyndon in being slightly taller and hav- 
ing a much longer and laxer spike and a shorter and softer kernel. Plate XXII, 
B, shows spikes, glumes, and kernels of this variety. 

History—Wellman (Wellman’s Fife) wheat was developed by D. L. Wellman, 
of Frazee, Becker County, Minn., from a plant selected out of Red Fife wheat 
which he called Scotch Fife, the original sample having been obtained from 
the “ Saskatchewan Valley” in Canada. The original sample was a mixture. 
Several strains from it were grown, and this strain, which was taller and had 
a much longer and laxer spike, was increased and distributed for the first time, 


in the spring of 1884, as Wellman’s Fife (20). A variety called White Russian > 


was grown by the Colorado Agricultural Experiment Station (46, p. 40) as early 
as 1879 and by the Indiana Agricultural Experiment Station in 1884 (136, p. 
54). It was grown in varietal experiments at Indian Head, Saskatchewan, for 
the first time in 1891, while Wellman’s Fife was grown at the same station the 
year previous. The two varieties are identical and have always been con- 
sidered as synonymous in Canada. It is probable that Mr. Wellman only 
selected a chance head of this White Russian wheat from his Canadian mixture. 


Distribution—Wellman’s Fife was quite widely grown in the northern Great 


Plains and Minnesota and in the New England States and New York during 


the nineties, but since has practically disappeared from cultivation. It was 


reported from Aroostook County, Me. 
Synonyms.—Saskatchewan Fife and White Russian. Saskatchewan Wife 
was advertised during the nineties as a synonym of Wellman’s Fife by Peter 


‘Henderson & Co., seedsmen, of New York City (110). As indicated above, 


White Russian is an older name for this variety than Wellman and is still used 
in Canada. 
EARLY RED FIFE. 


Description—Plant spring habit, early to midseason, midtall; stem usually 
white, sometimes showing a faint tinge of purple, strong; spike awnless, linear- 
‘oblong, sometimes becoming subclavate; middense, erect; glumes glabrous, yel- 
lowish white, midlong, narrow to midwide; shoulders wanting to narrow, ob- 
lique ; beaks narrow, obtuse, 1 mm. long; apical awns several, 3 to 30 mm. long; 
kernels red, midlong, hard, ovate; germ midsized ; crease midwide to wide, shal- 
low to deep; cheeks angular; brush midsized, midlong. 

Harly Red Fife differs from other Fife strains in being earlier and in having 
a linear-oblong instead of a fusiform spike. The kernels also have a somewhat 
shallower crease. 

History—tThis is an early-ripening selection of Red Fife wheat, made and de- 
veloped by Dr. C. HE. Saunders, Dominion cerealist, at the Central Experimental 
Farm, Ottawa, Canada, where it has been grown since 1908 (166, p. 202-203). 

Distribution.—Grown commercially in Canada and experimentally in Mon- 


GHIRKA (GHIRKA SPRING). 


Description.—Plant spring habit, early, midtall; leaves pubescent; stem glau- 


| cous when immature, usually purple, sometimes only faintly so, midstrong; spike 
| awnless, linear-fusiform, middense, inclined to nodding; glumes glabrous, white, 


long, narrow; shoulders wanting to narrow, oblique; beaks narrow, acute, 1 
mm. long; apical awns few, 3 to 6 mm. long; kernels pale red, midlong, semi- 
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hard, ovate to elliptical, slightly humped, acute; germ small to midsized; crease 
midwide to wide, middeep to deep; cheeks usually angular; brush small, mid- 
long. 

This variety differs from the true Fife strains in having a longer and more 
tapering spike and larger and softer kernels. It is a high-yielding, drought- 
resistant wheat, but is inferior to Fife strains for milling and bread making. A 
spike of this variety is shown in Plate V, Figure 1. 

History —Ghirka (Ghirka Spring) was an important variety in Russia, grown 
principally in southern Russia and the Volga River district. It was introduced 
into the United States several times during the period from 1898 to 1904, inclu- 
Sive, eight lots having been imported by the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. Other importations were made by Russian immigrants. Joseph Dukart, 
who settled at New England, N. Dak., brought a 2-pound Iot from Russia in 1905. 
From the increase of this, several thousand acres were grown in western North 
Dakota from 1914 to 1916 (65, p. 2). 

Distribution—Grown sparingly, mostiy under the name Russian, in North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Vermont, and Wyoming. 

Synonyms.—Early Russian, Russian, and Russian Fife. The name Early 
Russian has long been used for Ghirka wheat in Canada. Russian and Rus- 
sian Fife are names used by Russian Settlers who grow the wheat in western — 
North Dakota and South Dakota. 1 

RUBY. 


Deseription.—Plant spring habit, early, short; stem purple, strong; spike 
awnless, oblong-fusiform, dense, erect; glumes glabrous, yellowish white, short, 
midwide; shoulders wide, oblique to square; beaks wide, obtuse, 0.5 to 1 mm. 
long; apical awns several, 3 to 10 mm. long; kernels red, short, hard, ovate; 
germ midsized to large; crease midwide to wide, shallow te deep; cheeks angu-— 
lar; brush midsized, short. 

Ruby differs from Marquis principally in being about five days earlier and in 
having purple straw. In preliminary experiments in the United States it has 
not compared favorably with Marquis in yield, but has equal milling and bread- 
making value. 

History.—The Ruby variety was originated by Dr. C. E. Saunders, Dominion > 
eerealist, at the Central Experimental Farm, Ottawa, Canada, and was dis- 
tributed for the first time in 1917. The parentage of Ruby has been recorded 
by Bulier (50, p. 186) as follows: 


Geltan (1) oc Onesa: (m1) ets ee eee W. T. Macoun, 1891. 
ee | 
| 
Downy Riga (f) X Red Fife (m)............ C. E. Saunders, 1905. 
| : | 
Ruby. 


Distribution—Grown at several experiment stations in the northern spring- 
wheat sections of the United States since 1918 and commercially since 1920. 


KITCHENER. 


Description.—Plant spring habit, early to midseason, midtall to tall; stem 
purple, strong; spike awnless, oblong to subclavate, middense, erect; glumes 
glabrous, yellowish white, short, wide; shoulders midwide, oblique to square; 
beaks midwide, acute, 0.5 mm. long; apical awns few, 3 to 10 mm. long; kernels 
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red, short, hard, ovate, with truncate tips; germ midsized; crease wide, mid- 
deep; cheeks angular; brush midsized, midlong. 

Kitchener differs from Marquis in being taller and later and in having a 
broader spike, purple straw, and a slightly longer and more rectangular kernel. 
(Plate XX, B.) 

History—tThis variety originated from a head selected in a field of Marquis 
by Seager Wheeler in 1911 at Maple Grove Farm, Rosthern, Saskatchewan. It 
was increased and tested for yield by Mr. Wheeler for a period of four or five 
years and then distributed (202). 

Distribution—Grown at several experiment stations in the spring-wheat sec- 
tions of the United States and commercially in Canada. 


CLIMAX (JONES CLIMAX). 


Description.—Plant winter habit, midseason to late, tall; stem white, mid- 
strong; spike awnless, linear-fusiform, lax, nodding; glumes glabrous, white, 
midlong to long, midwide; shoulders wanting to 
narrow, oblique; beaks wide, obtuse, 1 mm. long; 
apical awns few, 3 to 10 mm. long; kernels red, 
midlong to long, soft, elliptical to ovate; germ mid- 
sized; crease midwide, middeep; cheeks usually 
rounded; brush midsized, midlong. 

This variety is very distinct because of its long, 
lax, tapering, and nodding spike. Spikes, glumes, 
and kernels of this wheat are shown in Plate 
MVIL PB. Fig. 86.—Outline map: of the 

oe sete - x east-central United States, 

History.—tThe origin of Climax (Jones Climax) showing the distribution of 
is not definitely determined. It is very similar to Climax wheat in 1919. 
the Celebrated K. B. No. 2 variety, differing only in Estimated area, 16,800 
having a more nodding spike. The latter wheat Peta 
was distributed by the Knight & Bostwick Seed Co., Rochester, N. Y., who 
have given its history as follows: 

During the summer of 1898 we discovered growing in our field of Long Berry 
Clawson ...a single head of wheat that showed qualities distinctly superior 
to its celebrated parent. ... We sowed it in our trial grounds ... called it 
our Celebrated K. B. No. 2 (122, p. 90). 

Its distribution dates from 1902, although it apparently did not become widely 
grown. This or a very similar wheat evidently was rather recently named 
Jones Climax and distributed by Everitt’s O. K. Seed Store, Indianapolis, Ind., 
and the commercial distribution of the variety was thus established. There 
seems to be no evidence that A. N. Jones, of New York, who developed several 
varieties of wheat, had anything to do with this variety. 

Distribution Grown as Jones Climax in Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, 
Missouri, North Carolina, and West Virginia, and under the names of synonyms 
in Pennsylvania. The distribution is shown in Figure 36. 

Synonyms.—Celebrated K. B. No. 2, Grecian, K. B. No. 2, Pennsylvania 
Standard, Wilson, and Wilson Special. As shown above, Celebrated K. B. No. 
2 was possibly the original name. Most experiment stations grew and recorded 
it simply as K. B. No. 2. Grecian is a name used for the variety in Butler 
County, Pa., where it has been grown for about 10 years. Pennsylvania Stand- 
ard is a name used for the variety in Schuyler County, Mo., where, according 
to W. J. Ford, of Glenwood, it has been grown for about 25 years and now 
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constitutes 25 per cent of the wheat grown in the vicinity. Wilson and Wilson 
Special are names used for the variety in Marion County, Ind., and Lycoming 
County, Pa. 

KOFOD. 


Description.—Plant usually winter habit, sometimes intermediate or spring, 
midseason, midtall; stem white, slender, weak; spike awnless, fusiform, mid- 
dense, nodding; glumes giabrous, yellowish, brown streaked, midlong, mid- 
wide; shoulders midwide, usually oblique to square but sometimes more vari- 
able; beaks usually wide, obtuse, 1 mm. long; apical awns few, 2 to 15 mm. 
long; kernels white, midlong, soft, ovate, acute; germ small to midsized; 
erease midwide, middeep; cheeks angular; brush midsized, midlong. 

The characters of Kofod wheat are rather variable and unstable. The kernel 
is extremely soft. 

History.—An interesting but probably mythical story regarding the origin 
of Kofod wheat was published in the Deseret Farmer in 1906 (29). Accord- 
ing to the story, Amasa Potter, of Payson, Utah, in the year 1870 was exploring 
ancient mounds in Utah County, near Payson, in one of which he found two 
skeletons and, among other things, a small quantity of wheat. Most of the 
grain had decayed, but a few apparently sound kernels remained. These he 
sowed, and increased and distributed the resulting yield. The published corre- 
spondence further shows that he let Orwell Simons, of Payson, Utah, have 
some of the seed, and he in turn let Peter Winward, of the same place, have 
some. A John ©. Whitbeck obtained some of the seed from Peter Winward 
in 1875 and took it to Levan, Utah. Hans C. Kofod, of Levan, later obtained 
seed of this wheat from Mr. Whitbeck and thus got the start of what is now 
known as Kofod wheat. The fact that wheat usually loses its viability after 
10 or 15 years makes this story of its ancient origin extremely improbable. 

Distribution. Grown in Iron, Juab, Millard, and Sanpete Counties, Utah. 

Synonym.—Koffoid. This is the name under which this wheat has been 
grown and referred to in previous publications by the United States Department 
of Agriculture and by the Utah Agricultural. Experiment Station until 1919. 
The name was changed to Kofod upon learning the correct spelling of Mr. 
Kofod’s name. 

DAWSON (DAWSON GOLDEN CHAFF). 


Description.—Plant winter habit, midseason, midtall; stem white, strong 
spike awnless, linear-oblong, middense, inclined; glumes glabrous, light brown, 
midlong, wide; shoulders wide, oblique to square; beaks midwide, obtuse, 0.5 
mm. long; apical awns few, 3 to 20 mm. long; kernels white, short to midlong, 
soft, ovate to oval; germ midsized to large; crease midwide to wide, middeep; 
cheeks usually angular; brush midsized, midlong. 5 

Dawson differs from Goldcoin chiefly in having white straw, an oblong spike, 
and no collar arcund the brush. Spikes, glumes, and kernels of Dawson wheat 
are Shown in Piate XXIII, A. 

riginated in 1881 by Robert Dawson, of Paris, Ontario, Canada 
(177, p.8). It was selected “in a field of Seneca or Clawson, in which he found 
one plant quite distinct and much superior to the rest of the crop. Mr. Dawson | 
sowed the grain from this plant and has continued to grow this wheat since. It 
was practically unknown over Ontario until tested at the experimental station | 
along with many old and new varieties and the comparative results published. — 
It has ranked first in yield from the beginning” (178, p. 11). 

Distribution.—Grown in Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
Missouri, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Virginia, West Virginia, and 
Wisconsin. Figure 37 shows the distribution of this variety. | 
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Synonyms—Golden Bronze, Golden Chaff, Improved Amber, White Winter. 
Golden Bronze is the name under which a strain of this variety was being grown 
at the Cornell University Agricultural Experiment Station. 

Golden Chaff is simply a shortening of the name Dawson Golden Chaff. Im- 
proved Amber is the name under which a sam- 
ple of Dawson was obtained from the Wiscon- 
sin station. White Winter is a local descrip- 
tive name used for the variety by farmers. 


HONOR. 


Description—Honor apparently is identical a a, | 
with Dawson in all morphological characters, le Sf 
except for a slightly stronger stem. It is more Pen ae ane a 
winter resistant and a better yielder. north-central United States, 

History—Honor was originated by the plant- showing the distribution of 
preeding department of the Cornell University | Dawson wheat in 1919. Esti- 
Agricultural Experiment Station, in coopera- ™#ted area, 7207000) oietcs: 
tion with the Office of Cereal Investigations, United States Department of Agri- 
culture. During the experimental stages it was known as Corneil Selection 
522-68. Concerning the variety, Dr. H. H. Love, who is in charge of the 


« cooperative experiments at Cornell has written” as follows: 


Honor was selected from Dawson’s Golden Chaff and seems to be a typical 


( Golden Chaff. I think it is slightly more winter hardy than the commercial 
\ variety and has somewhat stiffer straw. 


Distribution—The selection was distributed from Cornell University to 
selected farmers for Several years previous to the fall of 1920, when it was 


| first offered for sale as Honor wheat by ©. A. Rogers (160), of Bergen, N. Y. 


SCHONACHER. 


Description—Plant winter habit, midseason, midtall; stem white, strong: 


\ spike awnless, oblong, middense, inclined to nodding; glumes glabrous, brown, 
midlong, midwide; shoulders midwide, oblique to square; beaks wide, obtuse, 


'0.5 mm. long; apical awns several, 2 to 30 mm. long; kerneis white, midlong, 
‘semihard, ovate; germ midsized to large; crease midwide, middeep; cheeks 
angular; brush midsized, midlong. 

Schonacher has a harder kernel than Dawson, and the spike is more nedding. 

History—tThe origin of this variety is undetermined. The variety was 
obtained from the Cornell University Agricultural Experiment Station, Ithaca, 
Mm. .Y.,) in 1917, 

Distribution.—Grown py the Cornell University Station. A red-kerneled. 
/ wheat was reported under this name from Juniata County, Pa. 


ARCADIAN (EARLY ARCADIAN). 


Description—Plant winter habit, midseason, short; stem white, strong, stout; 
Spike awnless, clavate, short, dense, erect; glumes glabrous, brown, midlong, 
wide; shoulders midwide, oblique to rounded; beaks wide, obtuse, 1 mm. long; 
) apical awns several, 3 to 10 mm. long; kernels white, usually short, usually 
soft, broadly ovate; germ midsized; crease wide, shallow to middeep; cheeks. 


‘| usually angular; brush small, midlong. 


| 12 Correspondence of the Office of Cereal Investigations, dated Mar. 19, 1921. 
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The distinctive characters of the Arcadian variety are the stiff straw and 
the extremely clavate spike. <A spike of this variety is shown in Plate Y, Fig- 
ure 6. 

History.—Originated by A. N. Jones, Newark, Wayne County, N. Y., in 1895, 
as the result of a direct cross between Early Genesee Giant and Early Red 
Clawson (67, p. 221). 

Distribution.—Grown commercially in Yakima and Klickitat Counties, Wash., 
in 1916. Not reported from New York, where it was first distributed. 


WINDSOR (EXTRA EARLY WINDSOR). 


Description—Plant winter habit, early to midseason, short to midtall; stem 
purple, midstrong; spike awnless, fusiform, middense, nodding; glumes glabrous, 
brown, midlong, midwide; shoulders wanting to narrow, rounded to oblique; 
beaks narrow, obtuse, 0. 5 nmm. long; apical awns few, 5 to 10 mm. long; kernels © 
white, midiong. soft, broadly ovate; germ midsized to large: crease midvwide, 
shallow to middeep; cheeks usually angular; brush small, midlong. 

Windsor differs from Goldcoin chiefly in having an oblong, nodding spike. 

History—tThe origin is undertermined. It was grown by the Ohio Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station as early as 1892 (204, p. 52). 

Distribution.—Grown experimentally by the Ohio and Cornell University © 
(New York) Agricultural Experiment Stations and commercially in Kalamazoo | 
County, Michigan. 

GOLDCOIN (GOLD COIN). 


Description —Plant winter habit, early to midseason, short to midtall; stem © 
purple, strong; spike awnless, clavate, middense, erect to inclined; glumes 
glabrous, brown, long, midwide; shoulders midwide, oblique to square; beaks 
wide, obtuse, 1 mm. long; apical awns several, 5 to 15 mm. long; kernels white, © 
short to nridlong, soft, ovate; germ midsized; crease midwide, middeep; cheeks 
usually rounded; brush small, midlong, collared. 

The distinctive characters of Goldcoin wheat are the purple straw, clavate 
spike, and collared brush. Spikes, glumes, and kernels of this variety are 
shown in Plate XXIII, B. 

History.—The Goldcoin variety is probably a descendant from the Redchaff 
or Redchaff Bald wheat mentioned in early agricultural literature as being 
grown in the Genesee Valley of New York, as early as 1798. The following 
history of Redchaff was recerded by Allen (36, p. 153) in 1885. 

The old Genesee Redchaff is a bald, white wheat, first cultivated in the same 
region in 1798, and for a long time it was the decided favorite. Since 1820, how- 
ever, it has been very subject to rust and blast, but when circumstances are 
favorable it is still found to be highly productive. Its transfer to other local- 
ities may therefore be attended with great success. 

Soules is an early name applied to a wheat apparently identical with Gold- 
coin. The following statement concerning the origin of Soules was recorded by 
Harmon. (103, p. 225) in 1848: 

In the first volume of the New Genesee Farmer (2) this new wheat was_ 
noticed as being discovered, or a few heads being found, in a field of White }- 
Flint by Jonathan Soule, of Perrington, Monroe County. 

This wheat became well established in New York in the late forties, and 
by 1857, according to Klippart, (131, p. 755-756), was an important variety in 
Ohio. About 1897 this wheat or a selection from it became known as New 
Soules. Soules and White Soules were reported in 1919 from Michigan. 
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Clawson, or White Clawson, has been found to be identical with Goldcoin, 
but the name, also, has a much earlier origin. According to Carleton (58. 
p. 65), the history of this wheat is as follows: 


This variety originated in Seneca County, N. Y., in 1865, through the 
selection of certain superior heads from a field of Fultz by Garrett Clawson. 
On planting the grain from these heads, both a white and red grained sort 
resulted the following season. The white wheat was considered the best. and 
the pint of seed obtained of this sort was sown, producing 39 pounds the following 
season. The third year after this 254 bushels were harvested and that season. 
the variety was distributed to other farmers. In 1871 this variety took first 
premium at the Seneca County fair, and in 1874 seed was distributed by this 
Department. Though judged inferior by millers at times, this variety has 
become a very popular one. It must not be confused with Karly Red Clawson, 
a very distinct variety. 

The Goldcoin variety itself, is reported by Carleton (58, p. 66) to have 
been produced by Ira M. Green, at Avon, N. Y., about 1890, in the following 
manner: 


Mr. Green grew a field of Diehl Mediterranean, a bearded, red-grained wheat, 
and while passing through the field one day found a bald head possessing white 
grains. Planting every grain of this head, he found as a result next season that 


_he had heads with very long beards, some with short beards, and others with 


Wie. 38.—Outline map of the northern United States, showing the distribution of Gold- 
coin (Fortyfold) wheat in 1919. Estimated area, 947,000 acres. 


‘none at all. The grain also was mixed, some red and some white. He desired 


the bald wheat—hence only the grains from the bald heads were again planted. 


From this as a beginning, a practically new variety resulted. Various names 


have been given to it by different seedsmen, but it is best known by the name 


' Gold Coin. 


The commercial production of Goldecoin wheat dates from about 1900. 

Distribution Grown in California, Colorado, Connecticut, Idaho, Illinois, In- 
diana, Kentucky, Michigan, Montana, Nevada, New Jersey, New York, North 
Carolina, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Utah, Virginia, Washington, West Vir- 
ginia, Wisconsin, and Wyoming. Th‘s distribution is shown in Figure 38. 

Synonyms.—Abundance, American Banner, Clawson, Eldorado, Fortyfold, 
Golden Chaff, Gold Bullion, Gold Medal, Goldmine, Improved No. 6, Interna- 
tional No. 6, Junior No. 6, Klondike, New American Banner, New Soules, 
Niagara, Number 6, Oregon Goldmine, Plymouth Rock, Prizetaker, Prize- 
Winner, Rochester No. 6, Soules, Superlative, Twentieth Century, White Cen- 


| tury, White Clawson, White Eldorado, White Rock, White Russian, White 


Soules, White Surprise, and Winter King. ; 
Eldorado, Golden Chaff, Gold Bullion, Gold Medal, Niagara, Goldmine, Ore- 
gon Goldmine, Plymouth Rock, Prize Winner, Superlative, Twentieth Century, 


| White Century, White Eldorado, White Russian, and White Surprise are local 


names for the variety, used chiefly by growers in Michigan. 
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Abundance is a variety apparently identical with Goldcoin, which was intro- 


duced by L. P. Gunson & Co., of Rochester, N. Y., about 1894. Mr. Gunson has © 


stated * “that this variety came from a new stooling wheat which we purchased _ 
from A. N. Jones. One of these crossbred varieties, of which we purchased a 
small amount, showed two different colors of chaff, and two were separated by ~ 
hand selection. The Abundance was obtained from one of these selections.” It © 
probably wags selected from the wheat Mr. Jones called Early White Leader. 
Abundance was reported in 1919 from Michigan, Tennessee, and West Virginia. 
American Banner and New American Banner are names under which the © 
variety is best known in Canada. | 
Clawson, or White Clawson, is identical with Goldcoin, but as previously in- | 
dicated, has an earlier history. Clawson or White Clawson was reported in 1919 
from Connecticut, Colorado, Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, Maryland, Michigan, New | 
Jersey, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Washington, and West Virginia. 
Fortyfold is the name under which Goldcoin was distributed by Peter Hen- 
derson & Co., (110), seedsmen, of New York City, as early as 1899. The variety is | 
grown under this name chiefly in California, Oregon, Washington, Idaho, and Utah, | 
Klondike is the name under which the same wheat was distributed by J. M. 
Thorburn & Co. (191), New York City, in 1908. It is grown in New York under | 
this name. No. 6 was applied to this wheat by Hickox-Rumsey Seed Co., Ba- 
tavia, N. Y. It is claimed by Mr. Rumsey that the name No. 6 antedates Gold- 
coin. International No. 6, Rochester No. 6, and possibly Improved No. 6, are 
hames under which the variety was distributed by the International Seed Co., 
of Rochester, N. Y. The distribution of the variety under these names scems 
to date from about 1908. The Junior No. 6 is said to be an improved strain of 
No. 6, but is identical with Goldcoin. It was named and distributed by the 
Hickox-Rumsey Seed Co., Batavia, N. Y. Goldcoin is mostly grown in New York 
under the names given in this paragraph. _ | 
Prizetaker is the name used for the variety by the John A. Salzer Seed Co. | 
(163), of La Crosse, Wis., as early as 1897, and pessibly prior to that time. 
Prizetaker was reported from Illinois and Pennsylvania, but that grown in Illi- 
nois under this name is the variety known as Harvest Queen. Winter King is 
a hame used for-Goldcoin in Clearfield County, Pa. 


JOHN BROWN. 


Description.—Plant spring habit, early, tall; stem white. strong; spike awn- | 
less, fusiform to linear-oblong, middense, erect; glumes glabrous, brown, mid- © 
long, midwide; shoulders midwide, oblique to square; beaks narrow, acute, 
1 mm. long; apical awns few, 3 to 15 mm. long; kernels white. midsized, soft, 
usually ovate; sometimes oval or elliptical; germ mids zed; crease narrow 
to midwide, deep; cheeks rounded; brush midsized, midlong ta long. 

History.—The variety is of Australian origin, being one of the many cross- 
bred wheats produced by W/lliam Farrer. 

John Brown is the result of a rather complicated cross and has the following 
pedigree: 


Blé carré X Wards White. 
Improved Fife X Unnamed. 
| 
Hornblende X Unnamed. 


Unnamed X Lambrigg Australian Talavera. 


John Brown. 


8 Reisner, John H. Wheat in New Yerk. 1915. Unpublished thesis, Cornell University. 
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The cross was made in 1896 and named in 1901 (188, p. 282-283). 

The first introduction of the variety into the United States is believed to 
have been in the fall of 1909, when F. D. Farrell, superintendent of the Nephi 
substation, Nephi, Utah, obtained a small quantity of the seed from the 
Department of Agriculture of New South Wales, Australia. Later introduc- 
tions have been made by the United States Department of Agriculture (197, 
S. P. I. No. 86582) and also by the Wyoming Agricultural Experiment Station, 
which has distributed the variety in that State (157, p. 20). 

Distribution.—Grown by the California and Wyoming stations and commer- 
cially in Wyoming. 

ALLEN (RED ALLEN). 


Description—Plant spring habit, late, tall; stem white, midstrong; spike 
awnless, linear-fusiform, lax, inclined, glumes glabrous, brown, long, narrow ; 
shoulders wanting to narrow, oblique; beaks narrow, acute, 1 mm. long; apical 
awns several, 5 to 20 mm. long; kernels white, midlong, semihard, ovate; germ 
usually small; crease wide, shallow; cheeks usually angular; brush small, 
midlong. 

This variety is distinct because of its long lax spike. Spikes, glumes, and 
kernels are shown in Plate XXIV, A. 

History—tThe origin of Red Allen is undetermined. It has been grown in 
Washington for about 20 years. 

Distribution.—Grown as Red Allen in Chelan, Douglas, Grant, and Okanogan 
Counties, Wash., and as Wolf Hybrid in Latah County, Idaho. 

Synonym.—wWolf Hybrid. This variety has been commercially grown since 
about 1905. According to Hunter (1/24, p. 22) it was quite widely grown in 
Idaho in 1907, but since then it has largely disappeared from cultivation. 


FEDERATION. 


Description—Plant spring habit, early, short; stem white, strong; spike 
awnless, oblong, dense, erect; glumes glabrous, brown, short, wide; shoulders 
wide, oblique to square; beaks narrow, acute, 0.5 mm. long; apical awns almost 
wanting; kernels white, usually short, soft, broadly ovate; germ midsized; 
crease usually narrow, shallow; cheeks rounded; brush midsized, midlong. 
Spikes, glumes, and kernels of this variety are shown in Plate XXV, A. 

History—According to Richardson (158, pp. 124-126) — 

It was produced by the late Mr. Farrer, wheat experimentalist, of New South 
Wales (Australia), from a cross between Purplestraw and Yandilla. Yandilla 
is a cross between Improved Fife and Etewah, an Indian variety. The produc- 
tion of this wheat was probably the greatest of Mr. Farrer’s many triumphs in 
wheat breeding, for none of his many successful crossbred wheats have enjoyed 
such a wide measure of popularity as Federation. 

Federation was first introduced into the United States by the United States 
Department of Agriculture (197, S. P. I. No. 38347) in 1914 from seed furnished 
by E. A. Cook, of Perth, West Australia. The variety first showed promise in 
nursery experiments at the Sherman County branch station, Moro, Oreg., in 
1916, and was increased and thoroughly tested (67; p. 10). The first distribu- 
tion to farmers for commercial growing was in the spring of 1920. 

Distribution—Grown by several experiment stations in the western part of 
the United States and commercially to a small extent in Oregon in 1920. 


FOISY. 


Description.—Plant spring habit, late, tall; stem white, strong; spike awnless, 
linear-clavate, middense to lax, erect; glumes glabrous, brown, midlong, mid- 
wide; shoulders narrow, rounded to oblique; keel incurved above; beaks wide, 
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truncate, 1 mm. long; apical awns few, 3 to 15 mm. long; kernels white, short, 
soft, ovate; germ midsized ; crease midwide, shallow to middeep; cheeks usually 
rounded; brush midsized, midlong. 

Foisy wheat is easily distinguished by the tall plant and the long, rather lax, 
but clavate spike. Plate XXIV, B, shows spikes, glumes, and kernels of Foisy 
wheat. 

History—tThis variety originated on the farm of M. G. Foisy, near the site 
of West Woodburn, in northern Marion County, Oreg. About 1865, Mr. Foisy 
“noticed a head of red chaff wheat in his field of white chaff wheat, of unusual 
size, gathered it, and planted it in his garden until he had sufficient to seed a 
small field. Mr. Foisy, who was a Frenchman, was too modest to call it after 
his name, but insisted that it was Oregon Red Chaff, yet there is no one about. 
him that knows it by any other name than Foisy”’ (100, p. 10). 

Distribution.—Grown in 11 counties of western Oregon. 

Synonym.—Oregon Golden Chaff, Oregon Red Chaff, and Red Chaff. These 
are all local names used for the variety in Oregon. 


HARD FEDERATION. 


Description.—Piant spring habit, early, short; stem white, strong; spike 
awnless, oblong, dense, erect; glumes glabrous, brown, short, wide; shoulders. 
wide, square; beaks narrow, acute, 0.5 mm. long; apical awns wanting; 
kernels white, short, hard, ovate, with truncate tip; germ large; crease mid- 
wide, middeep, frequently pitted; cheeks angular to rounded; brush large, 
midlong. 

Hard Federation differs from Federation in being slightly shorter and in 
having a hard kernel. Spikes, glumes, and kernels of Hard Federation are 
shown in Plate XXV, B. 

History— Hard Federation was originated ie selection from the Federation. 
in Australia. The following history was recorded (30, p. 664) in 1914: 

In consequence of the variations of the ordinary type exhibited by the strain 
of Federation wheat now being grown at Cowra Experiment Farm, it has 
been deemed advisable to apply a distinct name to it, and ‘‘ Hard Federation ” 
has been selected as the most appropriate. The departure from type was 
first noticed by J. T. Pridham, plant breeder, in 1907 or 1908, one of the 
plants selected from the stud piats being observed to thrash grain of remark- 
ably hard and flinty appearance. The plant has the distinctive brown head 
and general appearance of Federation in the field, but the grain was of a 
class that has never been seen in the variety before. The seed was propagated, 
and in 1910 the occurrence of white heads was noticed, and from then until 
1912 distinctly white heads were common among the brown, but in 1913 there 
were no white-eared plants, and it is hoped that the seed will now be true 
to type. 

Hard Federation was first introduced into the United States in August, 
1915, by the United States Department of Agriculture (197, S. P. I. No. 41079). 
The seed was presented to the United States Department of Agriculture by 
George Valder, undersecretary and director of the Department of Agriculture, 
Sydney, New South Wales. It was first grown at the Sherman County Branch 
Station, Moro, Oreg., in 1916. Experiments conducted by the Department in 
Oregon and California from 1917 to 1919, reported by Clark, Stephens, and 
Florell (67, p. 12-17), have shown it to be a high-yielding, dry-land wheat, 
and it has since been increased and distributed. 

Distribution.—Grown at several experiment stations in the western part of 
the United States and commercially to a slight extent in California and Oregon 
in 1920, 
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ALLEN (A). FOoIsy (B). 


Spikes, face and side views, natural size; glumes from lower, central, and upper portions of spike, 
natural size; kernels in three positions and in transverse section, magnified 3 diameters. 


a 
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FEDERATION (A). HARD FEDERATION (B). 


Spikes, face and side views, natural size; glumes from lower, central, and upper portions of spike, 
natural size; kernels in three positions and in transverse section, magnified 3 diameters. 
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RED WAVE (A). ODESSA (B). 


Spikes, face and side views, natural size; glumes from lower, central, and upper portions of 
spike, natural size; kernels in three positions and in transverse section, magnified 3 diameters. 
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RUPERT (A). RURAL NEW YORKER NO. 6 (B). 


Spikes, face and side views, natural size; glumes from lower, central, and upper portions of spike, natural 
size; kernels in three positions and in transverse section, magnified 3 diameters. 
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GOLD DROP. 


Description—Plant winter habit, early, midtall; stem white, weak to mid- 
strong; spike awnless, short, fusiform, middense, erect to inclined; glumes 
glabrous, brown, short to midlong, midwide to wide; shoulders wide, oblique to 
square; beaks wide, obtuse, 0.5 mm. long; apical awns few, 2 to 10 mm, long; 
kernels red, short to midlong, soft, ovate; germ midsized; crease midwide, mid- 
deep; cheeks rounded; brush small, midlong. 

Gold Drop is distinguished from other wheats of this group by its earliness 
and by the short, fusiform spike. 

History.—This doubtless is the old English variety usually referred to as 
Golden Drop. Koernicke and Werner (133, p. 295) state that this variety was 
pred in 1834 by a Mr. Gorrie, at Annat Garden in Great Britain. It has been 
grown in the United States for many years, being mentioned by Rawson Har- 
mon, of Wheatland, Monroe County, N. Y., in 1848 (103, p. 228). The sam- 
ples furnishing the plants-here described were obtained from Izard County, 
Ark., where farmers state that it has been grown for at least 25 years. 

An improved strain of Golden Drop, called Hallet’s Pedigree Golden Drop, 
was used by Cyrus G. Pringle as one of the parents of Defiance. 

Distribution — Grown as Gold Drop in Arkansas, Missouri, and Pennsylvania, 
and as Littleton in Humphreys County, Tenn. A bearded spring wheat called 
Gold Drop was reported in Iowa. 

Synonyms.—Golden Drop, Littleton. 


HOMER. 


Description——Plant winter habit, midseason, midtall to tall; stem white, 
midstrong; spike awnless, oblong-fusiform', middense, erect to inclined; glumes 
glabrous, brown, midlong, midwide; shoulders midwide, oblique to elevated; 
beaks wide, obtuse, 0.5 to 1.0 mm. long; apical awns few, 2 to 10 mm. long; 
kernels red, midlong, soft, ovate; germs midsized to large; crease wide, mid- 
deep ; cheeks angular; brush small to midsized, midlong, sometimes collared. 

’ Homer differs from Red Wave in having an inclined instead of a nodding 
spike. 

_ History—The origin of this variety is undetermined. The plants described 
were grown from seed obtained from Chatham County, N. C., in 1919, where 
it had been grown for the past 10 years. 

Distribution— Grown in Chatham County, N. C. 


RED WAVE. 


Description.—Plant winter habit, midseason to late; midtall to tall; stem 
white, midstrong; spike broadly fusiform, middense, nodding; glumes glabrous, 
brown, midlong, wide; shoulders wide, rounded to oblique, sometimes nearly 
Square; beaks wide, obtuse, 1 mm. long; apical awns several, 5 to 15 mm. long; 
kernels red, midlong, soft, ovate; germ midsized; crease midwide to wide, mid- 
deep, sometimes pitted; cheeks usually angular; brush midsized, midlong. 

Red Wave is distinguished by the broadly fusiform, nodding spike. It is in- 
ferior to many other soft red winter wheats for milling and bread making. 
Spikes, glumes, and kernels of this variety are Shown in Plate XXVI, A. 

History.—Originated by A. N. Jones, Le Roy, Genesee County, N. Y., in 1906, 
as the result of a cross between Early Red Clawson and an unnamed crossbred 
wheat of Russian parentage (110, 1908). 

Distribution.—Grown in Arkansas, Connecticut, Delaware, Georgia, Illinois, 
Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Maryland, Michigan, Missouri, New Jersey, 
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New York, North Carolina, Ohio, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Virginia. 
West Virginia, and Wisconsin. This distribution is shown in Figure 389. 
Synonyms.—Advance, Indiana Red Wave, Jones Red Wave, Old Dutch, Red 
‘Chaff, Red Ivory, Red Wafer, Ruble, Rust Proof, Waif, Waverly, and Worlds © 
Fair. 
Old Dutch, Red Chaff, Red Ivory, Red Wafer, Waif, Waverly, and Worlds 
Fair are local names used by growers, chiefly in Indiana. Advance is a name 
under which this wheat was distributed by the John A. Salzer Seed Co., of © 
La Crosse, Wis. Indiana Red Wave is the name used for the variety by growers © 
in States adjoining Indiana who obtained their seed from that State, as Red 
Wave is a rather widely grown variety in Indiana. . 
Jones Red Wave is a name used because the variety was originated by A. N. — 


Jones, as stated above. Ruble is a variety similar to Red Wave, except for © 


having a denser and less nodding spike. it was obtained from H. W. Anderson, 


Washington College, Tenn., who states that it has been grown in Washington © 


County, Tenn., for the past 20 years. | 
Rust Proof is the name under which a 
sample of Red Wave was obtained _ 
from Osceola County, Mich. 


FLEMING. 


Description. — This variety differs — 
from Red Wave only in being slightly | 
later and in having a somewhat nar- | 
rower and less nodding spike. 

History.— Fleming was imported © 
from Russia. According to officials of © 
the Montana Agricultural Experiment 
Fic. 39.—Outline map of a portion of the Station, in correspondence with the 

northeastern United States, showing the Office of Cereal Investigations, “ Mr. 

distribution of Red Wave wheat in 1919. K, EK. Fleming obtained it from a 

Estimated area, 1,132,400 acres. friend from Russia, since dead, and 
named it ‘Russian Club.’” Several hundred acres now are grown about For- 
syth, Mont. : 

Distribution.—Grown by the Montana Agricultural Experiment Station as 
Fleming and commercially in Rosebud County, Mont., as Russian Club. 

Synonyms.—Russian Club, Winter Club. These names are both used by 
growers in Rosebud County. 


PETERSON (LARS PETERSON). 


Description.—Plant winter habit, midseason, tall; stem white, midstrong; 
spike awnless, broadly fusiform, long, middense, nodding; glumes glabrous, 
brown, midlong, midwide to wide; shoulders midwide, oblique to rounded; 
beaks wide, obtuse, 1 mm. long; apical awns few, 2 to 5 mm. long; kernels 
red, midlong, soft, broadly ovate; germ midsized; crease wide, middeep to — 
deep, sometimes pitted; cheeks usually angular; brush midsized, midlong. 

Peterson differs from Red Wave in being slightly taller and in having a longer 
spike and narrower glumes and shoulders. — 

‘History.—The history of Peterson wheat is undetermined. The following 
statements relate to its culture in Arizona: 


! 
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A wheat known locally as Lars Peterson grows fairly well in high altitudes 
under dry-farming conditions, County agents think it fairly promising for 
ary-land cultivation." 


Peterson wheat has been planted in this section of the country for the 
past 25 years, but of late Bluestem spring wheat has been planted more 
extensively.® 


Distribution—Grown in Navajo County, Ariz. 


ODESSA. 


Description Plant winter habit, late, midtall to tall; stem usually white, 
midstrong; spike awnless, fusiform, middense to lax, inclined; glumes glabrous, 
brown, long, midwide, shoulders midwide, usually oblique to square, sometimes 
elevated; beaks usually wide, obtuse, 1 mm. long; apical awns several, those » 
below apex strongly incurved or recurved, 5 to 20 mm. long; kernels red, mid- 
long, soft, ovate to elliptical; germ small; crease midwide, middeep; cheeks 
usually rounded; brush small, midlong to long. 

Odessa is very winter hardy. It is distinguished from other varieties in 
this group by its late maturity and its slender fusiform spike. Different 
strains of Odessa vary widely, due in part to natural field hybridization. 
Several white-kerneled strains have been selected from these natural hybrids, 
one of which appears to be immune to bunt. Because of its winter resistance, 
it often is used as one parent for crosses in breeding for greater winter resist- 
ance. Minhardi and Minturki, winter-hardy varieties developed at the Minne- 
sota Agricultural Experiment Station, are the result of a cross between Odessa 
and Turkey. Spikes, glumes, and kernels of Odessa wheat are shown in 
Plate XXVI, B. i 

History.—According to Carleton (58, p. 53) Odessa is of Russian origin. 
Several introductions have been made. The variety was grown in Minnesota as 
early as 1865: 

The Odessa wheat is one of the importations of the United States Department 
of Agriculture that is coming into notice and favor. It was started, says the 
Lake City (Minn.) Leader, by Porter Martin, of Dakota County, four years ago, 
from a small package of seed sent him by Hon. Ignatius Donnelly and has 
been grown exclusively on his farm till this year, for the purpose of giving it 
a reliable test (5, p. 288). 

The variety was included among a number of wheats obtained by the Minne- 
sota Agricultural Experiment Station in 1893 and 1894 from American consuls 
and from seed dealers in Russia (109, p. 40). It is evident, however, that the 
variety was quite widely grown in the United States before that time. A 
variety known as Odessa was grown by the Wisconsin College of Agriculture 
in 1875 (12). A sample of Odessa wheat obtained. from the Black Sea region 
was grown by the Colorado Agricultural Experiment Station in 1879 (46, 
p. 40). It also was reported to have been grown in Utah for 40 years, having 
been taken there from the Eastern States by Mormon settlers, and in Cali- 
fornia in the seventies and eighties, because of its resistance to rust in the 
coastal areas. 

Distribution — Grown in California, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, 


| Kentucky, Missouri, Nebraska, Tennessee, Utah, Wisconsin, and Wyoming. A 
| Map showing the distribution of Odessa wheat is presented as Figure 40. 


Synonym.—Grass. This was reported aS a synonym for Odessa by Tracy 
in 1880 (195, p. 396). A sample of Grass wheat nearly identical with Odessa 
was obtained from W. WH. Bass, of Stevensville, Mont., in 1918, who states that 


144 Letter of Prof. W. E. Bryan, University of Arizona, Tucson, Ariz., Mar. 31, 1917. 
** Varietal Survey. Report of James L. Hall, Pinedale, Navajo County, Ariz., 1919. 
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it has been grown for five to eight years to a very limited extent, both as a 
winter and a spring wheat in Ravalli County, Mont. Carleton stated that 
Odessa could be grown as either a winter or a spring wheat. Most samples 
grown by the writers showed the winter habit, but as some Strains are heterozy- 
gous for winter and spring habit a portion of the crop from the bulk variety 
would produce seed from spring sowing. 


RUDDY. 


Description.—Plant winter habit, late, tall; stem glaucous, white, strong; 
spike awnless, oblong, middense, erect to inclined ; glumes giabrous, light brown, 
short, wide; shoulders wide, oblique to square; beaks wide, obtuse, 0.5 to 1 mm. 
long; apical awns few, 2 to 8 mm. long; kernels red, midlong, soft, oval; germ 
midsized; crease midwide, middeep; cheeks angular; brush midsized, long. 

This is a high-yielding variety, but its milling quality is poor. 

History—Ruddy was originated by hybridization at the Washington Agricul-_ 
tural Experiment Station, Pullman, Wash. It has Jones Fife, Little Club, and | 


Fic. 40.—Ouiline map of the northwestern United States, showing 
the distribution of Odessa wheat in 1919. Estimated area, 54,200 
acres. 


Turkey in its parentage and is a selection from the same cross from which | 

Triplet was obtained. Ruddy was grown first as a pure line in 1910 and was. 

named and distributed to a few farmers in the fall of 1919. 
Distribution—Grown experimentally in Washington. 


RUPERT (RUPERT’S GIANT). 


Description.—Plant winter habit, midseason, midtali; stem white, midstrong ; 
spike awnless, linear-obling to subclavate, middense, nodding; glumes glabrous, 
brown, midlong, wide; shoulders wanting to narrow to midwide, oblique; beaks. 
wide, obtuse, 1.0 long; apical awns several, 2 to 20 mm. long; kernels red, 
midlong, soft, ovate to elliptical; germ small to midsized ; crease wide, middeep 
to deep; cheeks usually rounded; brush midsized, midlong. 

Rupert differs from Red Wave in having an oblong spike, which sometimes is: 
subclavate. Spikes, glumes, and kernels of this wheat are shown in Plate 
XXVII, A. 

History.—The origin of this variety is not definitely known. Apparently it 
was first grown under the name Woods, concerning which R. Crouch, of Mor- 
ristown, Tenn., wrote the Office of Cereal Investigations, as follows: 

Mr. William Woods, of Talbott, Tenn., many years ago noticed an extra head 


of wheat in his field, and from this head of wheat Woods wheat is largely raised 
in this (Hamblen) and adjoining counties. 
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Another early name for the variety is Hartzel. John D. Daley, of Clinton, 
Ohio, in correspondence with the Office of Cereal Investigations, in 1919, states 
that this wheat “was selected out of some wheat grown by Joe Hartzel, of 
Barberton, Ohio, about 18 years ago.” 

A wheat under the name Rupert’s Giant probably was first advertised by 
J. M. Thorburn & Co., seedsmen, of New York City (191), but this was described 
as “a red, bearded wheat, long stem, strong growing, resists the Hessian fly 
best.” Rupert’s Giant, grown by the writers from samples obtained from the 
Cornell University (N. Y.) Agricultural Experiment Station in 1918 and 1917, 
is awnless and is as described above. 

Distribution.—Grown in Dickinson County, Kans., and under the synonyms 
in Kentucky, Michigan, Ohio, and Tennessee. The variety was grown in New 
York several years ago, but has now probably gone out of cultivation in that 
State. 

Synonyms.—Gold Medal, Hartzel, Haskell, Red Hassel, Red Haskell, Ruck, 
and Woods. 

Gold Medal is the name used for the variety grown in the vicinity of Morley, 
Mecosta County, Mich. MHartzel, Haskell, Red Hassel, and Red Haskell are 
names used by growers in Ohio. H. F. Cranz, of Ira, Ohio, wrote the Office of 
Cereal Investigations in 1919 concerning Red Haskell! as follows: 

I think it is safe to say that one-half the acreage in Summit County this year 
is of that variety. It has been grown here about 8 or 10 years and became very 
popular soon after it was introduced. 

Ruck is the name under which a sample of this variety was obtained at Dennis, 
Lawrence County, Ky. Woods, as indicated above, is the name under which the 
variety is grown in Blount County, Tenn. 


RURAL NEW YORKER NO. 6. 


Description.—Plant winter habit, early, short; stem white, stout, midstrong; 
spike awnless, clavate, dense, erect to inclined; glumes glabrous, brown, mid- 
long, wide; shoulders midwide to wide, oblique to square; beaks wide, obtuse, 
1 mm. long; apical awns few, 5 to 20 mm. long; kernels red, small to midlong, 
soft, ovate, and broad across basal end; germ midsized; crease midwide, mid- 
deep; cheeks rounded; brush midsized, midlong. 

This variety is distinguished by its dense, clavate spike. Spikes, glumes, and 
kernels of this variety are shown in Plate XXVII, B. 

History.—This variety is reported to have been originated by crossing wheat 
and rye. The cross was made by Elbert S. Carman, editor of the Rural New 
Yorker, in the season of 18838 (23). The Martin variety, known also as Arm- 
strong and Landreth, was the mother parent of the cross. Seed of the variety 
was first offered for sale by Peter Henderson & Co. (11/0), seedsmen, of New 
York City, in 1894. Leighty (139, p. 426), in reviewing Mr. Carman’s wheat- 
rye hybrids, gives the following conclusions regarding Rural New Yorker No. 6: 

From this description, and from a statement made elsewhere concerning its 
origin, it seems that No. 6 is actually descended from the true wheat-rye hybrid © 
obtained in 1883. It is noteworthy for the fact, since it is the only variety intro- 
duced by Mr. Carman, whose record, so far as determined by the writer, clearly 
indicated such origin. 

Distribution.—Possibly grown as No. 6 in Michigan, New York, and Ohio. 
Its distribution has become so confused with Goldcoin, which also is called 
No. 6, that no definite distribution can be given. 

Synonyms.—Burtaker, No. 6, Red Hussar, and Twentieth Century. Burtaker 
is the name under which the variety has been grown in Cheboygan County, 


Mich., for the past 8 years. No. 6 is an abbreviation of the full name, and 
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is the name used by most growers in New York. Red Hussar is a name under 
which this variety was obtained from the Cornell University Agricul- | 
tural Experiment Station. The true Red Hussar, however, is an awned variety. 
Twentieth Century is the name used for the variety in Erie County, Ohio, where 
it has been grown for 15 years or more. 


SQUAREHEADS MASTER. 


Description.—Plant winter habit, late, midtall; stem white, strong, stout; 
spike awnless, clavate, dense, erect; glumes glabrous, brown, midlong, wide; 
shoulders wanting to narrow, oblique; beaks wide, obtuse, incurved, 1 mm. 
long; apical awns few, 1 to 10 mm. long; kernels red, midlong, soft, broadly 
ovate; germ small to midsized, abrupt; crease midwide, middeep; cheeks 
rounded; brush large, midlong. Differs from Red Russian only in having 
brown glumes. 

History.—The variety described above is found rather commonly as a mix- 
ture in fields of the Red Russian variety in Idaho and Washington. Square- 
heads Master is an English variety, and the history of its introduction to the 
Pacific Northwest is not known. A sample introduced from England in 1911 
by the United States Department of Agriculture is very similar to several se- 
lections the writers have made of the mixtures in Red Russian fields in Wash- 
ington and also to a selection from a field of Red Russian made by Glen 
Roundtree, Boistfort, Lewis County, Wash., who increased it and now has a 
field of the variety. In England, Squareheads Master is reported to have 
been selected by Mr. Teverson from Scholey’s Squarehead, and is probably 
the result of a natural cross between Scholey’s and the Golden Drop (85; 155, 
p. 83). 

Distribution—Grown as a mixture in fields of other varieties in California, 
Idaho, and Washington, and in pure culture to a very limited extent in Lewis 
County. Wash. 

Synonyms.—Australian Club, Brown Squarehead, Redchaff Red Russian. 
Australian Club is the name which was first used for the Brown Squarehead 
wheat by Mr. Roundtree. Brown Squarehead and Redchaif Red Russian have 
been used as names to describe the wheat where it occurs aS mixtures, because 
it differs from the Squarehead and Red Russian varieties principally in glume 
color. 

CURRELL (CURRELL’S PROLIFIC). 


Description.—Plant winter habit, early, midtall; stem usually purple, mid- 
strong; spike awnless, fusiform, middense, inclined: glumes glabrous, brown, 
midlong, narrow to midwide, shoulders midwide, oblique tc square; beaks 
usually wide, sometimes nearly wanting, 0.5 mm. long; apical awns few, 3 to 
10 mm. long; kernels dull red, short to midlong, soft, ovate; germ midsized; 
crease narrow to midwide, shallow to middeep, distinctly triangular; cheeks 
usually rounded; brush small, midlong. 

Currell is distinguished from other varieties in this group of purple-strawed 
wheats by its slender spike. Spikes, glumes, and kernels of this variety are 
shown in Plate XXVIII, A. 

History.—The history of Currell (Currell’s Prolific) has been reeorded by 
Carleton (61, p. 202) as follows: 

Currell Prolific wheat was selected by Mr. W. E. Currell, of Virginia, from 


a field of Fultz in 1881. The original seed was from three spikes. It was first 
sold for seed in 1884. 
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CURRELL (A). POOLE (B). 


Spikes, face and side views, natural size; glumes from lower, central, and upper portions of spike, 
natural size; kernels in three positions and in transverse section, magnified 3 diameters. 


Bul. 


PLATE XXIX. 
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CHINA (A). RED May (B). 


Spikes, face and side views, natural size: glumes from lower, central, and upper portions of 
spike, natural size; kernels in three positions and in transverse section, magnified 3 diameters. 
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Distribution.—Grown in Alabama, Arkansas, Delaware, Georgia, Illinois, 
Indiana, Kansas, Kentucky, Maryland, Missouri, North Carolina, Ohio, Okla-. 
homa, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia, and West Virginia.. 
The distribution is shown in Figure 41. 

Synonyms.—Gill, Golden Chaff, Pearl Prolific, Perfection, Prettybone, Prolific,, 
Red Odessa, Red Prolific, and Tennessee Prolific. 

Gill is a name used for Currell by growers in Kentucky. The name is also. 
used for the Poole variety in the same State. Golden Chaff is practically the 
same if not entirely identical with Currell. The origin of this variety is not 
known. It has been grown by the Alabama Agricultural Experiment Station 
since 1902 (83, p. 106-111). T. W. Wood & Sons, seedsmen, of Richmond, Va., 
have advertised and distributed the variety in the Southeastern States since 
about 1905. It has been reported from nearly all the States in which Currell 
is grown. 

Pearl Prolific is probably a mispronunciation of the name Currell Prolific. 
A sample of this variety obtained from the Cornell University station in 1912 
proved to be identical with Currell. Pearl Prolific is grown in Alabama, Indi- 
ana, Kansas, Kentucky, Maryland, Missouri, Ohio, Tennessee, and Virginia. 
Perfection is apparently identical with 
Currell. It was grown by the Ohio Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station as early as 
1895 (204, p. 39). Perfection is grown 
in Indiana, Missouri, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
and Tennessee. Prettybone is the name 
of a wheat almost identical with Currell 
which was obtained in 1919 from Madi- 
son County, N. C., where it had been 
grown for at least four years. 

Prolific is a shortening of the name of ! 
the variety as used by growers. Red Fic. 41—Outline map of the east-centrak 
Odessa is the name under which a United States, showing the distribution 
sample of Currell was obtained from of Currell wheat in 1919. Hstimated 

J : z area, 645,000 acres. 
Smiths Grove, Ky., in 1919. Red Prolific 
is a name applied to Currell because of the color of the glumes. Tennessee 
Prolific is a name used for the variety in Alabama. 


WINTER CHIEF. 


Description—Plant winter habit, midseason, short; stem faintly purple, 
Strong; spike awnless, broadly oblong, middense, erect to nodding; glumes 
glabrous, brown, long, midwide; shoulders midwide, oblique to square; beaks 
wide, obtuse, 0.5 to 1 mm. long; apical awns several, 3 to 20 mm. long; ker- 
nels red, midlong, soft, ,ovate to oval, frequently elliptical, flattened; germ, 
small; crease midwide, middeep to deep; cheeks usually rounded; brush small 
to midsized, midlong. 

Winter Chief differs from Poole principally in being shorter and, having: more. 

erect spikes. 

History.—The origin of Winter Chief is undetermined. A sample was ob-. 
tained from the Indiana Agricultural Experiment Station in 1913, which in, 
turn had received it from Everitt’s O. K. Seed Store, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Distribution.—Winter Chief is not known to be commercially grown. 


Paar? 
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POOLE. 


Description.—Plant winter habit, midseason, midtall; stem purple, mid-— 
strong; spike awnless, usually fusiform, sometimes nearly oblong or linear- 
oblong, wide, middense to lax, usually nodding; glumes glabrous, brown, mid-— 
long, wide; shoulders wide, oblique to square; beaks wide, obtuse, 0.5 mm. long; 
apical awns several, 3 to 20 mm. long; kernels red, midlong, soft, ovate to 
oval, frequently elliptical, flattened; germ small to midsized; crease midwide, 
middeep to deep ; cheeks usually rounded; brush small to midsized, midlong. 

This variety is distinguished by the wide, nodding spikes. The kernels are 
rather narrow, flattened, and rounded in outline. Spikes, glumes, and kernels 
of Poole wheat are shown in Plate XXVIII, B, and a single spike in Plate V, 
Figure 4. 

History.—The origin of the Poole variety is undetermined, but it has been | 
an important variety in Ohio and Indiana for about 85 years. It was grown. 
by the Ohio Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station as early as 1884 
G19 PEAS: 

Distribution—Grown in Ala-— 
bama, Delaware, Georgia, Illinois, | 
Indiana, Kansas, Kentucky, Mary-. 
land, Michigan, Missouri, New 
York, North Carolina, Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania, South Carolina, Tennes-_ 
see, Texas, Virginia, and West | 
Virginia, and under names of) 


homa in addition. This distribu-. 
tion is shown in Figure 42. | 

Synonyms —Beechwood or.) 
Beechwood Hybrid, Bluestem, 
California Red, Gill, Harvest. 
King, Hedge Prolific, Hundred 
Mark, Hydro Prolific, Mortgage | 
Lifter, Kentucky Bluestem, Niss- | 


Fic. 42.—Outline map of the eastern United joey or Nissley’s Hybrid, Ocean. 
States, showing the distribution of Poole ee Ore Red Ct fe Red 
wheat in 1919. Estimated area, 2,453,400 Wave, Oregon Re ae = 


acres. California, Red Amber, Red 
Chaff, Red Fultz, Red King, Red 
Russell, Royal Red Clawson, Sweet Water Valley, Wagner, and Winter King. 

Beechwood (originally Beechwood Hybrid) was distributed by J. W. Still- 
well, Troy, Ohio, about 1898. In a letter under date of July 15, 1898, to the 
Office of Cereal Investigations he has given the history as follows: 

Mixed one-half bushel Rudy, one-half bushel Red Fultz (not Mediterranean), 
one-half bushel Red Velvet Chaff together. The third year from mixture I. 
named Beechwood Hybrid. Mixed because Rudy is soft straw and large grain, 
Velvet strong straw and small grain, Fultz was put in to get rid of beards. 

A mixture of Poole and Red May is now most generally grown as Beech-| 
wood. It has largely disappeared from commercial culture. 

Bluestem and Kentucky Bluestem are names used by growers for the Poole 
variety because of its purple straw. Kentucky Bluestem was reported from 
Arkansas, Georgia, Michigan, Missouri, South Carolina, and West Virginia. 

California Red is a name occasionally used for the variety under the sup- 
position that the seed came originally from California. A sample of Poole 


synonyms in Arkansas and Okla- } 
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ealled Red or California was obtained in 1919 from Warren County, Tenn., 
where it had been grown for at least 30 years. Gill is a name used for Poole 
by many growers in Kentucky. 

Harvest King was distributed by J. A. Everitt & Co., (89, p. 47) ecdeen 
of Indianapolis, Ind., from 1894 to about 1900. There is no information regard- 
ing the origin of the variety, and it probably is only a lot of seed of the Poole 
variety renamed by the Everitt Seed Co., as such renaming was a common 
practice of that firm. As the wheat was widely advertised under this name, 
it is now grown nearly as widely under the name Harvest King as under the 
name Poole itself. It was reported grown in Arkansas, Delaware, Illinois, 
Indiana, Kansas, Kentucky, Maryland, Michigan, Missouri, New York, North 
Carolina, Ohio, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Virginia, and West Virginia. 

Hedge Prolific, a wheat apparently identical with Poole, but of undetermined 
origin, was grown by the Indiana Agricultural Experiment Station as early 
as 1884 (135, p. 4). It is not known to be commercially grown now. 

Hundred Mark is the name used for Poole in Hocking County, Ohio, for 


| 22 years or more. The same name is sometimes used for the Prosperity variety 


in Indiana. Hydro Prolific is the name under which a sample of Poole was 
obtained from Rosedale, Ind. Mortgage Lifter is a local name applied to Poole 
wheat in Pennsylvania. Nissley (originally Nissley’s Hybrid) is an old name 


| for a wheat apparently identical with Poole. It has been grown at the Arling- 


ton Experimental Farm, Va., since 1918. As far as known it is not now com- 


| mercially grown. 


Oregon Red Chaff is a name used for Poole in Illinois. Red Amber is a name 
used for Poole in Pennsylvania. Red Chaff is a common synonym of Poole 
because of its brown glumes. Red Fultz is a name often but wrongly applied 
to Poole wheat in Indiana, Ohio, and Kansas. Red King and Winter King are 
confusions of the name Harvest King, a synonym of Poole. A sample of Winter 
King was obtained from Mulberry, Ind., in 1919. 

Red Russell is a synonym for Poole in Michigan. Royal Red Clawson is ap- 


parently identical with Poole, but of undetermined origin. It is known to have 
| been grown commercially in New York several years ago, but probably has now 


disappeared from cultivation. Sweet Water Valiey is the name under which a 
sample of Poole was obtained from Greene County, Tenn. Wagner is a name 
used for Poole in Indiana. 


PORTAGE. 


Description.—This variety is similar to Poole except in having a stiffer straw 
and a higher yield and quality. 

History.—Portage is a pure-line selection of Poole developed at the Ohio Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station. It is recommended by the Ohio station as a high- 
yielding wheat superior to Poole for milling and bread making (205, p. 478-481). 

Distribution.—Grown in New York, Ohio, and Pennsylvania. 


RUSSIAN RED. 


Description.—Russian Red differs slightly from Poole in having more per- 
sistent glumes which have more triangular shoulders and longer beaks. 

History.—This variety usually is grown under the name “ Red Russian,” but 
as other varieties are known by this name it is here designated as Russian Red. 
The following history of Red Russian wheat was reported by EH. H. Collins, who 
was offering the seed for sale in 1898: 

In answers to questions, allow me to say that the Red Russian wheat I adver- 
tise in the Farmer was selected by an agent sent by the American Seed Co., 


95539°—22—Bull. 10748 
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of Rochester, N. Y., to Russia to secure their best wheat. It was introduced 
in this section by a prominent mill in Indianapolis at $1.50 a bushel. They paid 
1 cent extra for a few years to encourage its more general introduction. It has 
of late years sold at the seed stores at a 2-cent premium and does this year. It is 
hardy, smooth, medium hard, and very productive. The only fault I found in 
growing it 12 years is that it shatters when cut dead ripe, so that I often grow 
half of my crop Fultz, which can wait. Lately, however, I grow all Russian 


Cis, De Ci 
The Red Russian variety was grown by the Chio Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion as early as 1888 (113, p. 29). It was distributed widely by Peter Henderson 
& Co. (110), seedsmen, of 


New York City, and J. A. 
Everitt & Co. (89), seeds- 
\ men, of Indianapolis, Ind., 


bated sah Daw ~ \ in the early nineties. : 
ae Distribution. — Grown in 


se lilinois, Indiana, Kentucky, 


wie ee gun Michigan, Missouri, New 
“ Jersey, New York, North 
ieee CL Carolina, Ohio, Pennsylva- 
op a nia, Tennessee, Texas, Vir- 
kee ginia, and West Virginia. 
Ee og (Fig. 43.) 
Synonym.—Red Russian. 
CHINA. 


Description. — Plant win- 
ter habit, late, tall; straw 
purple, weak to midstrong, 


Aa, : : as * Tni 2 = 
Fic. 43.—Outline map of the eastern United States, spike awnless, fusiform, 


showing the distribution of Russian Red wheat in Z = : : : 
1919. Estimated area, 172,000 acres. middense to jax, inclined; 
glumes glabrous, brown, 


midlong, midwide; shoulders narrow to midwide, usually rounded; beaks 
wide, obtuse, 0.5 mm. long; apical awns few, 3 to 12 mm. long; kernels red, 
short to midlong, soft, ovate to elliptical, tip end usually flattened, ventral 
side slightly dished; germ small; crease narrow to midwide, shallow to mid- 
deep; cheeks rounded; brush small, midlong, collared. 

China differs principally from Currell in being taller and later and in having 
a different shaped kernel, as shown in the descriptions. Spikes, glumes, and 
kernels of China wheat are shown in Plate XXIX, A. 5 

History—In 1851 the Rural New Yorker gave the following account of 
the origin of “ China ” wheat, which appeared for the first time in the Niagara. 
Democrat: 

The kernels from which they (specimens) grew were originally brought from 
China some six years ago (1845). The seed was handed to Mr. Caverns by 
O. Turner, the popular local historian, who obtained them from the then lately 
returned Minister to China, Hon. Caleb Cushing. From a small quantity re- 


ceived by Mr. Caverns for experiment, an amount sufficient to give it extensive. 
and permanent culture has been received. 


Several other histories of the origin of ‘‘ China’ wheat are recorded in 
literature, but the above is thought to be the correct history of the variety 
here described. 
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Distribution.—Grown in Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, Maryland, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Virginia, and West Virginia. The distribution is shown in 
Figure 44. 

Synonyms.—Bluestem, Lebanon Valley, Mortgage Lifter, and Pennsylvania’ 
Bluestem. Bluestem and Pennsylvania Bluestem are names widely used. for 
China in the States where it is grown. A. H. Hoffman, seedsman, of Landis- 
ville, Pa., has distributed the variety in that State under the name Pennsylvania 
Bluestem. 

Lebanon Valley is the name under which a sample of China was obtained 
from R. Chester Ross, of Honey Brook, Pa., who stated that the variety 
“ Originated in Lebanon Valley, Pa.” 

Mortgage Lifter is the name under which a sample of China was obtained 
from the Cornell University station in 1912. 


WHEEDLING. 


Description.—Plant winter habit, late, midtall to tall; stem purple, strong; 
spike awnless, oblong-fusiform, middense, erect; glumes glabrous, light brown, 
midlong to long, midwide; shoulders wanting to 
narrow, oblique; beaks wide, obtuse, 0.5 to 1 mm. 
long; apical awns few, 3 to 15 mm. long; kernels 
red, midlong, soft, ovate; germ midsized; crease 
midwide, middeep; cheeks angular; brush small, 
midlong, 

Wheedling differs from China in being shorter 
and in having a more erect spike and narrower Fic. 44.—Outline map of a 
shoulders. portion of the eastern 

History. This variety was originated about United States, showing 
18 years ago (1890) by Louis Wheedling, of In- eee eet 
diana. Mr. Wheedling, while walking in his wheat ie rash Shae 63,900 a} 
field, neticed some heads slightly different from 
the surrounding ones. These he selected, and from them came the variety that 
bears his name” (122, p. 90). 

Distribution—Grown in Cass, Clinton, Dikhart, Marshall, and St. Joseph 
Counties, Ind. 


RED MAY. 


Description.—Piant winter habit, early, midtall to tall; stem purple, mid- 
strong; spike awnless, usually oblong, middense, erect to inclined; glumes 
glabrous, brown, short to midlong, wide; shoulders wide, usually square; beaks 
narrow, triangular, 0.5 mm. long; apical awns few, 3 to 12 mm. iong; kernels 
red, usually short, soft, ovate; germ midsized ; crease midwide to wide, middeep 
to deep; cheeks usually angular; brush usually small, midlong. 

Red May differs from Poole and China in being earlier and in having a 


| broader and more oblong spike and wider glumes with squarer shoulders. The 


glumes and shoulders of Red May also are wider than those of Wheedling. 


| Spikes, glumes, and kernels of Red May wheat are shown in Plate XXIX, B. 


History.—The Red May is believed to be identical with or descended from 
the Red or Yellow Lammas. Several writers have suggested the identity. 


| Tracy (195, p. 396) mentions Yellow Lammas as being a synonym of Red May. 
| The Lammas was mentioned by Koernicke and Werner (133, p. 253 and 290) 
/ as being a very old English wheat grown previous even to 1699. Both the Red 


' and Yellow Lammas were grown in Virginia many years before the Revolu- 
| tionary War. A White May wheat of a later period, according to Cabell (56, 
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p. 14), was grown in Virginia as early as 1764. A more recent history of Red 
May indicates that it was originated by General Harmon from the Virginia 
May (a white-kerneled wheat) about 1830 (103, p. 226). This wheat has been 
grown quite widely under the name Red May since 1845. 

Distribution.—Grown in Alabama, Arkansas, Georgia, linois, Iowa, Kansas, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, Missouri, Nebraska, North Caroline, Okla- 
homa, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, and Virginia, and under the synonyms 
in Connecticut, Indiana, Michigan, Minnesota, Ohio, Pennsylvania, West Vir- 
ginia, and Wisconsin (Wig. 45). 

Synonyms.—Beechwood (in part), Canadian Hybrid, Early Harvest, Early 
May, Early Ripe, Enterprise, Jones Longberry, May, Michigan Amber, Michigan 
Wonder, Orange, Pride of Indiana, Red Amber, Red Cross, Red Republic, and 
Republican Red. — 

Beechwood usually is a mixed wheat containing some Red May. For a his- 
tory of the wheat, see Poole. Canadian Hybrid is the name under which a 
sample of Red May was obtained from 
Miinois in 1919. The name Canadian 
4 Hybrid usually is used as a synonym 
(4 of Jones Fife. 

Early Harvest differs from Red May 
only in having a shorter and more ob- 
long spike. Its history is not known, 
but the name apparently came into use 
by farmers of Indiana and Illineis in the 
| late eighties. It was reported as grown 

in 1919 in indiana, Kansas, Kentucky, 

Michigan, Missouri, and Oh‘e. 

Early May was commonly used as a 
synonym for both Red May and White 
Fig. 45.—Outline map cf the eastern United May aE 1525, is 1857. ra = 1854 a 

States, showing the distribution of Red hite May variety in addition to the 

May wheat in 1919. Estimated area, one already discussed is claimed to have 

1,165,900 acres. been originated by Charles 8. Boughton, 
Center Crossroads, Essex County, Va. This was also known as Boughton 
and Tappahannock. The name Early May is now provabiy used partly for Red 
May, but principally as a synonym for the Little May or Flint. It was reported 
in 1919 from Alabama, Arkansas, and South Carolina. 

Harly Ripe was recorded as having been introduced into Darke County, Ohio, 
in 1840, During the next 18 years it became distributed over the State as 
Whig, Kentucky Red, and Carolina (13/1, p. 142). It apprzrentiy has continued 
in cuitivation. Samples obtained from the Ohio and Missouri Agricultural 
Experiment Stations are identical with Red May. It was reported in 1919 
from Illinois, Indiana, and Ohio. 

Enterprise apparently is identical with Red May. it was obtained from the 
Indiana Agricultural Experiment Station, which received it from W. C. Betts, 
Forest, Ind. Its further history is undetermined. Enterprise wheat was 
reported from Hickman County, Ky., in 1919. 

Jones Longberry is the name under which a sample of Red May was obtained 
from the Missouri Agricultural Experiment Station. It evidently is wrongly 
applied to this wheat, as the two varieties of Longberry wheat put out by A. N. 
Jones, of New York, are awned varieties. 

May is now used most commonly as a synonym for Red May, although it — 
probably was originally a white-kerneled wheat of earlier origin than Red May. — 


Y 


SS 
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The name is also known to be used for other varieties. The distribution of 
May wheat was combined with Red May, as most correspondents used the names 
as synonymous. 

Michigan Amber was grown on the eastern farm of the Pennsylvania Agri- 
cultural College, in Chester County, Pa., as early as 1871 (8, p. 184). Concern- 
ing the variety, the Warmers’ Advocate, London, Ontario, published the following 
statement, which was republished in the Rural New Yorker in 1875 (11, 
p. 186-187) : 

Michigan Amber, or Rappahannock, is of an amber color; growth and appear- 
ance otherwise resembling the Midge-proof variety. 

Our samples of the variety are similar to Red May, with the possible excep- 
tion of being a few days later in maturity. This might easily be due to the 
fact that Michigan Amber wheat has been grown farther north than the Red 
May for a period of nearly 50 years. Reported in 1919 from Arkansas, Illinois, 
Indiana, Kansas, Kentucky, Missouri, Ohio, Texas, and West Virginia. 

Michigan Wonder was reported as one of the highest yielding wheats at the 
Missouri Agricultural Experiment Station in 1911 (146, p. 211). Our samples 
are the same as Red May, except that they are slightly more erect. It is 
reported grown in Michigan and Missouri. 

Orange wheat was reported as having been introduced into Monroe County, 
N. Y., from Virginia in 1845 (102, p. 286). In 1857 Klippart (131) reported 
Orange wheat as a beardless, white-grained winter wheat grown in Ohio. The 
wheat now grown aS Orange, however, has red kernels and apparently is 
identical with Red May. It is reported as one of the excellent-yielding beardless 
varieties of wheat for Missouri in 1910 (77, p. 67). Reported grown in 
Arkansas, Illinois, Kentucky, Missouri, and Oklahoma. 

Pride of Indiana wheat obtained from the Indiana and Missouri Agricultural 
Experiment Stations is the same as Red May. The origin of the wheat is 
undetermined. Possibly the name became used for wheat through error, as it 
is a name of an important variety of corn in Indiana. It was reported in 
1919 as grown in Indiana and Pennsylvania. 

Red Amber is a name used by growers for Red May or Michigan Amber. 
A sample of Red Amber identical with Red May was obtained from Georgia 
in 1919. 

The name Red Cross is sometimes wrongly applied to Red May wheat. 
Since 1893 the John A. Salzer Seed Co., seedsmen, of La Crosse, Wis., have 
been selling a wheat under the name Red Cross which is apparently identical 
with Red May. They bought the seed from a J. J. Barron, who claimed to have 
eriginated it (163, p. 17). This he states was done by crossing three varieties. 
No evidence is given, however, to prove that the crosses were made. 

Red Republic and Republican Red are names used by growers for the Red 
May or Michigan Amber wheat in [linois, Missouri, and Tennessee. Samples 
under these names were obtained from Illinois and Missouri in 1919. 


ILLINI CHIEF. 


Description.—Plant winter habit, midseason to late, tall; stem purple, 
strong; spike awnless, oblong, middense, erect to inclined; glumes glabrous, 
brown, midlong, midwide; shoulders wide, usually square; beaks wide, cbtuse, 
0.5 to 1 mm. long; apical awns few, 3 to 10 mm. iong; kernels red, short to 
midlong, soft, ovate; germ midsized; crease wide, middeep to deep; cheeks. 
usually angular; brush midsized, midlong. 
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’ Tilini Chief is very similar to Red May, but differs slightly in being taller 
and later. It was originally mixed with Jones Winter Fife and with pubescent 
brown-glumed strains, most of which were heterozygous. Illini Chief is re- 
ported to be very resistant to Hessian fly injury. 

History.—tllini Chief wheat was first distributed in the fall of 1915, by 
E. L. Gillham, Edwardsville, 01. He advertised the variety as resistant to 
Hessian fly, stating “ that it does practically resist Hessian fly attack.” (95.) 

Further history of Illini Chief wheat is recorded as follows: 

Ed. Gillham. who was the first man to grow the wheat, bought the seed nine 
years ago from a neighbor by the name of Finley, and it is still known as 
Finley wheat in Madison County (31, p. 5). 

Finley was reported in 1919 from Kansas, Missouri, and Ohio. The name 
Finley was in use in the early eighties for an awnless variety with white. 
glabrous glumes and red kernels (81, p. 29). This wheat apparently has now 
gone out of cultivation. 

A second article in the Prairie Farmer by Dr. S..A. Forbes (90), State 
Entomologist of Illinois, contains the following sentence: “‘ Mr. Gillham has 
traced his original stock to an Ohio 
farmer, who called it Early Carlyle.” 
No wheat was reported under this 
latter name in the survey. 

Distribution —Grown as Illini Chief 
in Illinois and Missouri and as Finley 
in Kansas and Ohio. 

Synonyms.—Early Carlyle and Finley. 


BED CLAWSON (EARLY RED CLAWSON). 


Description. — Plant winter habit, 
midseason, midtall ; stem purple, strong; 
Fic. 46.—Outline map of the northeastern spike awnless, oblong to linear clavate, 
' United States, showing the distribution middense, erect to inclined: glumes 

of Red Clawson wheat in 1919. Esti- Sp. 3 : 

aes SO Ua Acree glabrous, brown, midlong, midwide; 
i shoulders midwide to wide, usually 
square, sometimes rounded or oblique; beaks midwide, obtuse, 0.5 to 1.0 mm. 
long; apical awns few, 5 to 15 mm. long; kernels pale red, midlong, soft, ovate 
to elliptical; germ small to midsized ; crease midwide, shallow te middeep ; cheeks 
rounded to angular; brush midsized, midlong. 

Differs from Red May in being later and in having a slightly longer and more 
clavate spike, narrower glumes, and a longer kernel. Spikes, glumes, and kernels 
of Red Clawson wheat are shown in Plate XXX, A. 

History.—Red Clawson was originated in 1888 as the result of a cross between 
Clawson, a white wheat. and Golden Cross, made by A. N. Jones, of Newark, 
Wayne County, N. Y. (58). It was advertised and distributed by Peter Hender- 
son & Co. (110), seedsmen, of New York City, as early as 1889. 

Distribution.—Grown in Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Kentucky, Maryland, 
Michigan, Missouri, New Jersey, New York, North Carolina, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
West Virginia. and Wisconsin. (Fig. 46.) 

Synonyms —Clawson, Early Red Clawson, and Zeller’s Valley. The name 
Clawson properly is applied only to the white-kerneled wheat which was one 
parent of the Red Clawson, but sometimes is used for Red Clawson. Zeller’s 
Valley is the name under which a sample of wheat nearly identical with Red | 
Clawson was obtained in 1919 from Sharpsburg, Md., where it was reported the — 
variety had been grown for 40 years. . 
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RED CLAWSON (A). ROCHESTER (B). 


Spikes, face and side views, natural size; glumes from lower, central, and upper portions of spike, 
natural size; kernels in three positions and in transverse section, magnified 3 diameters. 
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SILVERCOIN (A). TRIPLET (B). 


Spikes, face and side views, natural size; glumes from lower, central, and upper portions of spike, 
natural size; kernels in three positions and in transverse section, magnified 3 diameters. 
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ROCHESTER (ROCHESTER RED). 


Description—Plant winter habit, midseason, midtall; stem purple, strong, 
stout; spike awnless, very clavate, dense, erect; glumes glabrous, brown, mid- 
long to long, midwide; shoulders wide, oblique to square; beaks midwide, obtuse, 
0.5 to 1 mm, long; apical awns several, 3 to 20 mm. long; kernels red, small to 
midlong, soft, ovate, humped; germ small; crease midwide, middeep, pitted ; 
cheeks rounded ; brush midsized, midlong to long. 

Rochester wheat has an extremely dense, clavate spike which distinguishes 
it from most other varieties. Spikes, glumes, and kernels of Rochester wheat 
are shown in Plate XXX, B. 

History.—The origin of this variety is undetermined. It was advertised by 

Henderson (110) as early as 1891. 
, Distribution.—Grown as Rochester Red in Monroe County, N. Y., and as Pride 
of the Valley in Morris County, N. J. 

Synonyms.—Pride of the Valley and Shepherd’s Tennessee Fultz. A wheat 
called Pride of the Valley, identical with Rochester, was obtained from Morris 
County, N. J., in 1919, where it had been grown for eight years. Shepherd’s 
Tennessee Fultz is of undetermined origin. A sample under this name, but 

apparently identical with Rochester, was obtained in 1912 from the Cornell 
University Agricultural Experiment. Station, which had received it from In- 
diana. It is not known to be commercially grown. 


RED CHIEF (EARLY RED CHIEF). 


Description.—Red Chief is nearly identical with Rochester, but the spike is 
not quite as dense. 

History.—Early Red Chief is reported by Henderson (110, 1903) to have 
originated from Early Red Clawson and Red Arcadian. By whom it was 
originated is not stated. 

Distribution.—This variety is not known to be grown commercially at the 
present time. Samples were obtained from the Cornell University Agricultural 
Experiment Station. 


SCHLANSTEDT (RIMPAU’S RED SCHLANSTEDTER SOMMEBWEIZEN). 


Description.—Plant spring habit, late, tall; stem very glaucous before matur- 
ity, white, midstrong; spike awnless, fusiform, sometimes nearly oblong, mid- 
dense, erect to inclined; glumes glabrous, brown, midlong, midwide; shoulders 
wanting to midwide, oblique; beaks wide, incurved, acute, 1 mm. long; apical 
awns tew, 3 to 10 mm. long; kernels red, short to midlong, soft, ovate; germ 
midsized; crease narrow to midwide, shallow to middeep, triangular; cheeks 
angular; brush midsized, midlong. 

This variety is distinguished from other brown-glumed, red- kerneled spring 
wheats by the glaucous stem and leaves. 

History.——Schlandstedt is a spring form of wheat originated by Dr. Wilhelm 
Rimpau in 1889 at Schlanstedt, Germany, from a Bordeaux winter wheat (142, 
p. 192). A sample of this variety was introduced by the United States Depart- 
_ ment of Agriculture in 1909, but was not distributed. A field of the variety was 
| found growing 9 miles north of Reardan, Wash., by a member of the Portland 
laboratory of the office of grain standardization, United States Department of 
Agriculture, in the summer of 1915.. The history of its introduction is not known. 

Distribution.—Grown to a very limited extent in Washington. 


x 
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RESACA (RED RESACA). 


Description——Plant spring habit, midseason. midtall; =Zem purple, weak to 
midstrong; spine awnless, fusiform, narrow, middense, inclined; glumes gla- 
brous, brown, midlong, narrow; shoulders narrow, oblique to square; beaks 
midwide, obtuse, 0.56 mm. long; apical awns few, 2 to 15 mm. long; Kernels red, 
short, soft, ovate; germ small; crease midwide, shaliow to middeep; cheeks 
rounded; brush midsized, short. 

This variety is very similar to Odessa except in having a spring habit and 
purple straw and in being slightly earlier. 

History.—The origin of Resaca wheat is not known. The sample described 
was obtained from C. P. Warner, Lake Victor, Tex., in 1919. He wrote as 
follows: , 

The pure Red Resaca was introduced in this county (Burnet County, Tex.) 


some 80 years ago by S. W. Shelburne, and has not been grown extensively. 
It perhaps does not produce as much as the Mediterranean. 


Distribution.—Grown in Burnet County, Tex. 
STANLEY. 


Description.—Plant spring habit, midseason to late, talk; stem white, strong; 
spike awnless, fusiform, lax, erect, shatters; glumes glabrous, brown, midlong, 
narrow; shoulders wanting to narrow, oblique; beaks narrow, sometimes want- 
ing, usually acute, 0.5 mm. long; apical awns few, 3 to 10 mm. long; kernels red, 
short to midlong, semihard to hard, ovate; germ midsized; crease midwide, 
shallow to deep, triangular; cheeks angular; brush midsized, midlong. 

This variety differs from ail other varieties of brown-glumed awnless winter 
and spring, red-kerneled wheats in having semihard to hard kernels. 

History.—The Stanley originated about 1895 from the progeny of a cross made 
by Dr. William Saunders, Dominion cerealist, Ottawa, Canada. ‘“‘ The Stanley 
is a twin wheat with the Preston, both having had origin in the one kernel” 
(169, p. 14). “Parentage. Ladoga (female) crossed with Red Fife (male) ” 
(164, p. 219). An awned, white-glumed, white-kerneled winter wheat also has 
been grown under the name Stanley (204, p. 38). | 

Distribution.—Grown under irrigation in the Gallatin Valley of Montana and | 
experimentally in Minnesota. ‘ | 


SILVERCOIN. 


Description.—Plant winter habit, midseason, short to midtall; stem white, 
strong; spike awnless, clavate, dense, erect to inclined; glumes pubescent, white, 
midlong, midwide; shoulders midwide, oblique to square; beaks wide, obtuse, 
1 mm. long; apical awns few, 3 to 10 mm. long; kernels white, short to mid- 
long, soft; ovate to oval; germ midsized; crease midwide, middeep; cheeks 
angular to rounded; brush midsized. midlong. 

Spikes, glumes, and kernels of Silvercoin wheat are shown in Plate XXXI, A. 

History.—According to Mr. M. L. Peterson, Mendon, Cache County, Utah, 
Silvercoin wheat originated in a dry-land field of mixed Goldeoin and Sonora, 
belonging to Epb. Hansen, a few miles from Mendon, about 1900. The wheat: 
wis selected, increased, and distributed and became knewn as Eph. Hansen 
wheat, but the name later was changed to Silvereoin, though when and by 
whom is not known. ‘The variety probably is the result of a natural field 
hybrid between Goldcoin and Sonora. 

Distribution.—Grown in Boxelder and Cache Counties, Utah. 
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Synonynu—Hansen. As stated above, Hansen is the name of the man who 
is said to have originated Silvercoin wheat. The variety is still known as 
Hansen by some growers in Cache County, Utah. 


JUMBUCK. 


Description.—Plant spring habit, midseason, midtall; stem white, strong; 
spike awnless, oblong-fusiform, middense, erect; glumes pubescent, white, mid- 
long, midwide to wide; shoulders wide, usually square; beaks midwide, acute, 
0.5 to 1 mm. long; apical awns few, 3 to 20 mm. long; kernels white, short to 
midlong, semihard to hard, ovate; germ midsized; crease midwide, middeep to 
deep; cheeks rounded; brush midsized, midlong. 

History.—Jumbuck is one of William Farrer’s Australian varieties, produced 
by hybridization. Its origin has been recorded as follows: 

Jumbuck was produced as the result of crossing Improved Fife by Tardent’s 


Blue, and then mating the progeny with Lambrigg Australian Talavera. Its. 
pedigree is—- 


Improved Fife Se Tardent’s Blue. 
Unnamed x Lambrigg Australian Talavera. 


Jumbuck. 


It received its name “ Jumbuck”’ (a country name for a sheep) because of the 
woolly appearance of its chaff (788, p. 284.) 
This variety was introduced into the United States about 1911 from New 
South Wales by the California Agricultural Experiment Station. 
Distribution.—Grown in experiments by the California Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station and said to be commercially grown to a small extent in California. 


INDIAN. 


Description.—Plant spring habit, early, short; stem white, weak to mid- 
strong; Spike awnless, oblong, dense, erect; glumes pubescent, white, midlong, 
midwide, easily shattered; shoulders narrow, oblique to elevated; beaks nar- 
row, acuminate, 1 to 8 mm. long; apical awns several, 8 to 5 mm. long; kernels. 
white, short, soft, ovate to oval; germ Small; crease midwide, shallow; cheeks 
usually rounded; brush small, short. 

Indian differs from Sonora only in having white instead of brown glumes. 

History.—The origin of Indian wheat is not definitely known. It probably 
is the result of a natural field hybrid between Sonora and some other variety. 
it is a common mixture in the Sonora variety, although it has been separated. 
and grown by itself for many years. George L. Little, jr., of Morgan, Morgan 
County, Utah, reported in 1917 that the origin of the variety was not known, 
but that it had been grown in his county for 40 or 50 years. 

Distribution—Grown to a limited extent in Arizona and in Summit ‘and 
Morgan Counties, Utah. 


TRIPLET. 


e 
Description.—Plant winter habit, midseason, midtall; stem white, midstrong; 
spike awnless, oblong-fusiform, middense, inclined; glumes pubescent, white, 
midlong, midwide; shoulders midwide, oblique to square; beaks wide, obtuse, 
0.5 to 1 mm. long; apical awns few, 3 to 8 mm. long, sometimes incurved through- 
out spike; kernels red, short to midlong, semihard, ovate; germ small; crease. 
narrow to midwide, shallow ; cheeks rounded; brush small, midlong. 
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Triplet differs from Jones Fife in being slightly shorter and earlier and in 
having a harder kernel with a smaller germ and rounded rather than angular 
cheeks. Plate XXXI, B, shows spikes, glumes, and kernels of the Triplet 
variety. 

History.—tTriplet was originated at the Washington Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Pullman, Wash., from a combination of crosses in which Jones Fife, 
Little Club, and Turkey were used as parents. Its pedigree is as follows: 


a Fife X Little Club. Tens Fife X Turkey. 
| 
Unnamed. x Unnamed. 


| 
Triplet. 


It was first grown as a pure strain in 1910 and was distributed for commer- 
cial growing in 1918, after it had proved to be a high-yielding variety in nursery 
and plat experiments at Pullman. 

Distribution— Grown at experiment stations in the Pacific Northwest and 
commercially in Oregon and Washington in 1920. 


MEALY, 


Description.—Plant winter habit, midseason, midtall to tall; stem white, 
midstrong to strong; spike awnless, oblong-fusiform, middense, inclined; 
glumes pubescent, white, midlong, midwide; 
shoulders midwide, oblique to square; beaks 
wide, obtuse, 0.5 to 1 mm. long; apical awns 
few, 3 to 10 mm. long; kernels red, mid- 
long, semihard, ovate; germ midsized; crease 
wide, deep; cheeks angular; brush large, 
long. 

Mealy differs from Triplet in being slightly 
taller and later, with stronger stems and in 
having kernels with more angular cheeks and 
Wie 47__“Outline map of = portion larger and longer brush. Kernels, spikes, and 

of the eastern United States, glumes of Mealy wheat are shown in Plate 

showing the distribution of XXXII, A. 

Mealy wheat in 1919. Esti History—This variety was distributed by the 

FD ree CoO ae United States Department of Agriculture in 
1885, and for several years thereafter, and the following record of its origin 
accompanied the seed: 

Originated by M. A. Mealy, in 1880, by planting the kernels of three heads of — | 
wheat selected from a growing crop of Fultz. It is similar to other varieties 
known as White Velvet Chaff; is of fair promise and is said to excel the Fultz 
in yield and flouring qualities (57, p. 19). 

Distribution—Grown in Alabama, Georgia, Indiana, Kentucky, Missouri, 
North Carolina, Ohio, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, Tennessee, and West 
Virginia. +(Fig. 47.) 

Synonyms.—Velvet Chaff, Velvet Head, White Velvet Chaff. 

Velvet Chaff and Velvet Head are common farm names for Mealy wheat. 
White Velvet Chaff was the name of a wheat grown previous to the origin 
of Mealy, but the varieties probably were identical. The wheat evidently has 
disappeared from cultivation under this name. 
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MEALY (A). JONES FIFE (B). 


Spikes, face and side views, natural size; glumes from lower, central, and upper portions of spike, 
natural size; kernels in three positions and in transverse section, magnified 3 diameters. 
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GALGALOS (B). 


HAYNES BLUESTEM (A). 


Spikes, face and side views, natural size; glumes from lower, central, and upper portions of 
spike, natural size; kernels in three positions and in transverse section, magnified 3 diameters. 
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JONES FIFE (JONES WINTER FIFE). 


Description.—Plant winter habit, midseason, midtall; stem white, midstrong; 
spike awnless, oblong-fusiform, middense, nodding; glumes pubescent, white, 
midlong, midwide to wide; shoulders midwide, oblique to square; beaks wide, 


| obtuse, 0.5 to 1 mm. long; apical awns few to several, lower ones often in- 
|| curved, 3 to 8 mm. long; kernels red, short to midlong, soft to semihard, ovate, 


humped; germ midsized, abrupt; crease midwide to wide, middeep to deep; 
cheeks angular; brush midsized, midlong. 
This variety differs from Mealy principally in having a nodding spike and 


a softer kernel. It makes a comparatively weak flour for bread making. 
| Spikes, glumes, and kernels of Jones Fife wheat are shown in Plate XXXII, B. 


History.—Jones Fife (Jones Winter Fife) was originated by A. N. Jones, of 


"Newark, Wayne County, N. Y., in 1889.°° According to Carleton (61, p. 221), 
“it descended from Fultz, Mediterranean, and Russian Velvet.” 


Distribution.—Grown as Fife, Jones Fife, or Jones Winter Fife in Idaho, 
Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kentucky, Michigan, Missouri, Montana, Ohio, Pennsyl- 


_ yania, Utah, Virginia, Washington, and West Virginia, and as Synonyms in 
Colorado and Wyoming. This distribution is shown in Figure 48. 


— 


Fig. 48.—Outline map of the northern United States, showing the distribution 
of Jones Fife wheat in 1919. Estimated area, 476,100 acres. 


Synonyms.—Burbank’s Super, Canadian Hybrid, Crail Fife, Fife, Fishhead, 
Silver King, Super, Velvet Chaff, Winter Fife. 

Burbank’s Super, or Super wheat, was first distributed by Luther Burbank, 
of Santa Rosa, Calif., in the fall of 1917. The following is Mr. Burbank’s first 
statement regarding this variety, published in August, 1917, in his catalogue 
under the title ‘“ The New Burbank Wheat” (51): 


It is with unusual satisfaction that I now offer for the first time a limited 


| quantity of my new wheat; the best result of 10 years of most careful and ex- 
| pensive experiments. It has been tested alongside of 68 of the best wheats of 


the world, and has excelled them ali in yield, uniformity, and other desirable 
characteristics ; the growth is strong, 4 feet on good ordinary soil, tillers unusu- 


_ally well, and on ordinary valley soil, without special cultivation, care, or 
fertilizing, this summer produced at the rate of forty-nine and 88-100 bushels 
per acre, every plant and every kernel uniform, as this wheat was originally 


all grown from one single kernel. Even at present prices of ordinary wheat 
for milling purposes, it will be readily seen that the crop of each acre would 
purchase an acre of the best wheat land. 

The small field of this new wheat has been the wonder and surprise of 
thousands who have seen it, nothing like it in uniformity and beauty ever 
having been seen before. The cut shows the exact size and appearance of the 


long, smooth, white, well-filled heads. Every kernel is guaranteed uniform 


and correct to type. 


_ *6Printed stationery of A. N. Jones. 
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probably be generally treated as such, and will, no doubt, thrive better in new 
localities after it becomes acclimated by one or two Seasons’ growth. ... The 
best successes of my customers are also My own, and the whole wheat crop | 
of America will seon be enormously increased if this new “ Burbank” wheat’ 
is generally sown. 


This, like all other wheats grown in California, is a winter wheat and should 


The wheat was further advertised and distributed as Super wheat in 1917 
and 1918 by Mr. Burbank. Apparently most of his steck was purchased and | 
resold by the State Seed & Nursery Co., of Helena, Mont., at the price of $5 
per pound. They advertised it as a wheat adapted for both spring and fall | 
sowing. It was distributed, therefore, in many sections where it was not | 
adapted. East of the Rocky Mountains it generally winterkiiled when fail sown | 
and remained prostrate on the ground throughout the growing season when | 
spring sown, thus resulting in failure. Its distribution, therefore, probably | 
now is limited to the Pacific coast and the Intermountain areas. It was not | 
reported in the varietal survey of 1919. The writers have found Super wheat 
to be identical with Jones Fife in all taxonomic characters, as well as in yield | 
and in milling and baking quality. 

Canadian Hybrid is similar to Jones Fife, except that it sometimes has a | 
slightly longer and laxer spike. It was listed by John A. Salzer, seedsman, of | 
La Crosse, Wis., as early as 1895. Concerning it he states that “it originated | 
in Canada, on the farm of Clark Parker, through crossing, or in the words of | 
the grower, ‘I have long had the best crops cf winter wheat in my secticn. I | 
would take the best specimens of different sorts, and plant them together, and 
thus continuously improve my yield. Now, I can not call any of these sorts 
pure, because obtained as above, but can call the Canadian Hybrid enormously | 
productive.” (163, p. 16, 1900.) It was reported grown in Iliinois, Indiana, | 
Michigan, and Missouri. 

Crail Fife is a local name applied to Jones Fife wheat in Montana, Frank | 
Crail, of Bozeman, Mont., being the farmer who grew and distributed the 
variety under that name. Fishhead is a wheat similar to Jones Fife, samples 
of which have been obtained from the Corneli University Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station. Silver King is a name used for Jones Fife in Colorado and | 
Wyoming. According to J. B. Hill, of. Westridge, Colo., if has been grown in | 
that vicinity for 16 or 18 years. The name Velvet Chaff has been used for 
Jones Fife, as for several other varieties, by many growers. Winter Fife, a 
part of the original name, often is used by growers to distinguish it from the 
well-known spring wheat called Fife. 


HAYNES BLUESTEM. 


Description.—Plant spring habit, late, midtall to tall; stem white, glaucous 
before maturity, midstrong to strong; spike awnless, narrowly fusiform, mid- 
dense to iax, inclined: glumes pubescent, white, short, midlong, narrow, often 
shattering: shoulders midwide, oblique to square; beaks midwide, obtuse, 0.5 
mm. long; apical awns few, 8 to 15 mm. long; kernels red, short to midlong, | 
hard, ovate; germ midsized: crease narrow, middeep to deep; cheeks rounded; | 
brush midsize, midlong to long. 

This variety is distinct among the hard spring-wheat varieties because of be- { 
ing pubescent. It is very susceptible to stem rust. When rust is not present 
it yieids well under humid conditions. It is an excellent miliing and bread-— 
making wheat. Spikes, gliames, and Kernels of Haynes Bluestem are shown 
in Plate XXXIII, A. | 

History.—Haynes Bluestem was first developed through selection by L. HL 
Haynes (107), of Fargo, N. Dak., about 1895. He recorded the following in- 
formation concerning its previous origin ard his work toward its improvement: 
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The wheat now grown in the Northwest, ordinarily known as a Bluestem, 
was grown 40 years ago (1855) in some Eastern States as a Red Winter 
wheat. Being semihard when grown in the Hast, since being changed into a 
spring wheat and grown in the hard-wheat district of the Northwest, it is 
now hard and the berry as beautiful an amber as can be found. ... 

In 1882 a friend recommended this wheat to me so high!y that I was induced 


Q2 


to try it. I bought some and sowed it that year, and grew it again in 1883. 
I was much pleased with its strong growth and good yield, put one difficulty 
had to be overcome. It evidently had not had the necessary care to keep it 
pure and had become mixed with soft and bearded wheats, which rendered 
it quite objectionable for sowing. To overcome this objection I resolved to . 
grow it pure, knowing that it would take years to do it, yet { thought it would 
repay the time and trouble in the end. I accordingly commenced by planting 
in my garden in 1884 the grains from two good heads, having three kernels 
abreast, hoeing it as it grew. While it was growing, in studying over the 
matter I came to the conclusion that “blood would teil” in the vegetabie as 
‘well as the animal kingdom by propagating from the best. 

From the product of these two heads I rejected the latest and poorest heads, 
using only the best and earliest for use upon my trial grounds... . 

The trial grounds are planted each year with wheat from the choicest heads 
of the previous year and cultivated, the product being carefully selected, 
head by head, and the crop, except what is necessary to replant the ground, 
is sown with the field grain, thereby causing gradual improvement from year 


to year.” 

Mr. Haynes distributed this wheat widely throughout the Dakotas and Min- 
nescota for several years, starting about 1892. As shown in this history, Blue- 
stem wheat was grown in the 
Dakotas before Mr. Haynes origi- 
mated his strain. As he has 
recorded, it probably was grown 
in the eastern United States as 
a winter wheat before being: 
grown as a spring wheat in the 
Northwest. Haynes Bluestem 

wheat was further improved by 
the Minnesota Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station. A pure-line Fic. 49.—Outline map of the north-central 
selection, first known as Minne- United States, showing the distribution of 
sota No. 169, was developed and Haynes Bluestem whgat in 1919. Hstimated 

ey i if y ‘ area, 1,530,800 acres. 

distributed by that institution in 

the late nineties (109, p. 69-72). This strain also has been known as Haynes 
Blucstem, and is now the principal strain grewn under that name, The name 
Bluestem now is most commonly used for this whole group of Bluestem wheats 
and also as a farm name for the variety. This is correct in some cases. As the 
original Bluestem and the strains and pure lines can not be distinguished from 
each other, the name Haynes Bluestem is used here to distinguish this wheat 
from five other important varieties of wheat commonly known as Bluestem in 
the United States and to retain its identity with the old and well-known name 
Bluestem. 

Distribution—Grown principally as Bluestem in Iilinois, Iowa, Michigan, 
| Minnesota, Montana, Nebraska, North Dakota, South Dakota, Wyoming, and 
Wisconsin. Wigure 49 shows the distribution of this variety. 
Synonyms.—Bluestem, Bolton Bluestem, Marvel Bluestem, Minnesota No. 169, 
‘Velvet Bluestem. As shown above, Bluestem was the earliest and is still the 
‘most commonly used name for Haynes Bluestem wheat. Bolton Bluestem was 
obtained originally from Thomas Bolton, of Park River, N. Dak., by the North 


“The pamphlet was borrowed from Walter R. Reed, of Amenia, N. Dak. 
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Dakota Agricultural Experiment Station. It was first grown at that station 
in 1898. As far as known it was a mass variety. Marvel Bluestem is 3 
name which was applied to Bluestem wheat by J. A. Salzer & Co., seedsmen, of 
La Crosse, Wis. It is known to have been used at least as early as 1892. 
Marvel Bluestem was reported in 1919 from Minnesota, South Dakota, and_ 
Wisconsin, Minnesota No. 169, as shown above, is a pureline selection cf 
Haynes Bluestem, developed at the Minnesota Agricultural Experiment Station. 
Velvet Bluestem is a name used by Carleton (58, p. 65-66) for the bulk un- 
selected Bluestem wheat grown in the Northwest. 


DAKOTA. 


Description.—This variety also is identical with Haynes Bluestem in alt | 
morphological characters, but has cutyielded it in North Dakota. 

History—The Dakota is a pure-line selection from the original Bayne 
Bluestem, originated at the North Dakota Agricultural Experiment Station 
about 1888. It was first called by its number, North Dakota No. 316, later by 
the name Select Bluestem, and finally was named Dakota. 

Distribution.—It was widely grown in North Dakota about a decade ago, 
but now probably has largely disappeared from cultivation. 

Synonyms.—North Dakota No. 316, Select Bluestem. 


GALGALOS, 


Description—Plant spring habit, although remaining prostrate during its 
early growth, midseason, midtall; stem white, slender, weak; leaves pubescent, 
glaucous; spike awnless, fusiform, lax, inclined; glumes pubescent, light browr, 
long, midwide; shoulders midwide, oblique to Square; beaks wide, acute 1 to 2 
mm. jong; een awns many, 8 to 30 mm. long; kernels white, midlong, soft, 
ovate to elliptical, slightly humped, ventral side rounded; germ small; crease 
narrow, Shallow; cheeks usually rounded; brush midsized, midlong. 

This variety is distinguished by its pubescent, brown giumes and pubescent 
leaves. It is a high-yielding wheat in dry climates and is one of the best 
white wheats for bread baking. Its weak straw, however, iS a serious objec- 
tion. Spikes, glumes, and kernels of Galgalos wheat are shown in Plate 
XXXITE, B. ; 

History.—Galgalos (S. P. I. No. 9872) was introduced in 1903 by the United 
States Department of Agriculture (197) from the Erivan Government in 
Transcaucasian Russia, i 

Distribution Grown in Kings, Lassen, Merced, San Luis Obispo, and Shasta 
Counties, Calif.; and Crook, Grant, Jefferson, Hoseniiness and Wallowa Coun- 
ties, Oreg. 

Synonyms.—Russian Red, Velvet Chaff. Russian Red is a locai name used 
for Galgalos in Shasta County, Calif., and Velvet Chaff is a local name used 
for it in Josephine County, Oreg. 


SONORA, 


Description.—Plant spring habit, early, short to midtall; stem white, strong: 
spike awnless, oblong, short, dense, erect; glumes pubescent, brown, midlong, 
midwide, easily shattered; shoulders narrow, usually oblique; beaks narrow, 
acuminate, 1 to 3 mm. long; apical awns Several, 3 to 8 mm. long; kernels” 
white, short, soft, ovate to oval; germ small; crease midwide, shallow; cheeks 
rounded; brush small, short. . 

- 
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This variety is distinct and peculiar because of its long acuminate beaks. 
It is usually a poor-yielding variety except in southern California and Arizona,. 
where it appears well adapted. It produces a weak flour, which is mostly 
used for pastry. Spikes, glumes, and kernels of 
Sonora wheat are shown in Plate XXXIV, A. 

History.—Sonora was brought to the United 
States from Magdalena Mission, northern So- 
nora, Mexico, where it has been grown for 150 
years.” It is known to have been grown in the 
United States for about 100 years, as it is the 
wheat grown by the Pima and Yuma Indians 
in Arizona. Several samples of wheat, similar 
to Sonora, have recently been introduced by 
the United States Department of Agriculture 
from South Africa. 

Distribution —Grown in Arizona, Colorado, 
Idaho, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon, 


Texas, Utah, Washington, and Wyoming. a 
(Fig. 50.) Fic. 50.—Outline map of the 


: s western United States, show- 

Synonyms.—Ninety-Day, Red Chaff, White ing the distribution of Sonora. 

Sonora. Ninety-Day is a local name of Sonora wheat in 1919. Hstimated 
wheat in Millard County, Utah, while Req area, 243,900 acres. 


Chaff and White Sonora are names commonly used for it by growers in Idaho 
_ and in Utah. 


GRANDPRIZE (ST. LOUIS GRAND PRIZE). 


Description.—Plant winter habit, midseason to late, short; stem white, 
| Strong; spike awnless, clavate, dense, inclined; glumes pubescent, brown, mid- 
long, wide; shoulders midwide, oblique to square; 

beaks wide, obtuse, 0.5 to 1 mm. long; apical awns. 
several, 3 to 15 mm, long; kernels red, midlong, 
soft to semihard, broadly ovate to oval; germ mid- 
Sized; crease usually wide, deep, pitted; cheeks 
rounded to angular; brush large, midlong to long. 
The Grandprize wheat is usually not uniform in 
shape of spike, a small percentage of oblong spikes 
usually being present. Spikes, glumes, and kernels 
of Grandprize wheat are shown in Plate XOXO Be 
History.——Grandprize (St. Louis Grand Prize) 
was originated by A. N. Jones, of Le Roy, N. Y., be- 


Fic. 51.—Outline map of 
a portion of the nee tween the years 1900 and 1908. It was distributed 


United States, showing by Peter Henderson & Co. (110), seedsmen, of New 
the distribution of Grand- York City, in 1910. The wheat derived its name 


prize wheat in 1919. ; * ; 
r he f hat Mr. Jon i 
i caealitdren 32100 from the fact that Jones received a grand prize 


Fae for his cereal exhibit at the St. Louis Exposition 
in 1904. 

Distribution —Grown in Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, Michigan, New 

York, Ohio, and Pennsylvania. (Fig. 51.) 


| 
| 


18 Verbal statement of Prof, W. W. Mackie, January 22, 1919. 
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Synonyms.—Bull Moose, Golden Chaff, New Genesee, and Velvet Head. 

Bull Moose is a recent and local name used for Grandprize wheat in Craw- 
ford County, Ill. Golden Chaff is a name used for Grandprize in Indiana. 
New Genesee is the name under which a wheat similar to Grandprize was ob- 
tained from the Wisconsin Agricultural Experiment Station, Madison, Wis., 
in 1917. Its origin is undetermined. This sample was not pure. It contains 
a greater percentage of the form having oblong spikes than does Grandprize 
itself. New Genesee is not known to be commercially grown. Velvet Head is 
a name under which Grandprize wheat was reported from Kentucky. 


DEMOCRAT, 


Description.—Plant winter habit, midseason, tall; stem white, strong; spike 
awned, fusiform, middense, inclined; glumes glabrous, white, midlong, mid- 
wide; shoulders wanting to narrow; beaks 1 to 3 mm. long; awns 8 to 6 cn. 
long; kernels white, midlong, soft, ovate, acute; germ small to midsized ; crease 
usually narrow, Shallow to middeep; cheeks angular; brush small, midlong. 

Democrat is the only variety of winter wheat having awned white-glumed 
fusiform spikes and midsized white kernels. 

History.—The origin-of Democrat wheat is undetermined. It was grown by 
the Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station as early as 1883. It was obtained by - 
that station from George Burr, of Lodi, Ohio, and at that time was recorded | 
as being a variety quite generally grown in Ohio (80, p. 17). 

Distribution.—Grown sparingly in Illinois, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
and West Virginia. 

SENECA CHIEF. 


Description.—Plant winter habit, late, short to midtall; stem white, mid- 
strong, stout; spike awned, clavate, dense, inclined; glumes glabrous, white, 
midlong, midwide; shoulders wanting to narrow, rounded; beaks 8 to 20 mm. 
long; awns 3 to 7 cm. long; kernels white, short, soft, broadly ovate to oval; 
germ midsized; crease midwide, shallow; cheeks usually rounded; brush mid- 
sized, midlong. 

Seneca Chief, as described above, differs from Oatka Chief in being shorter 
and in having a shorter and denser spike, longer beaks, and smaller kernels. 

History.—tThe origin of Seneca Chief is not determimed. It was reported by 
Carleton in 1900 as a wheat of American crigin (58, p. 54). It was listed by the 
Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station for the first time in 1888 (87, p. 29), but 
at that time was described aS an awned, brown-glumed, red-kerneled variety 
similar to Diehl-Mediterranean. This may be the correct description for Seneca 
Chief, and the variety grown by the writers may possibly be the old Diehl wheat 
which is known to have been of this type. 

Distribution.—Seneca Chief as described above was formerly grown in New 
York, but is not now known to be grown commercially. It is being grown at 
several experiment stations. 


OATKA CHIEF. 


Description.—Plant winter habit, late, midtall; stem white, strong, stout; — 
spike awned, linear-clavate, inclined; glumes glabrous, white, midiong, mid- 
wide; shoulders narrow, usually rounded; beaks 2 to 10 mm. long; awns 8 to 6 
cm. long; kernels white, short to midlong, soft, ovate to elliptical; germ mid- — 
sized; crease midwide, middeep; cheeks usually rounded; brush midsized, | 
midlong. | 


Bul. 1074, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. PLATE XXXIV. 


SONORA (A). GRANDPRIZE (B). 


Spikes, face and side views, natural size; glumes from lower, central, and upper portions of spike, 
natural size; kernels in three positions and in transverse section, magnified 3 diameters. 
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OATKA CHIEF (A). PALISADE (B). 


Spike, face view, natural size; glumes from lower, central, and upper portions of spike, 
natural size; kernels in three positions and in transverse section, magnified 3 diameters. 
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PRopo (A). BAART (B). 


Spike, face view, natural size; glumes from lower, central, and upper portions of spike, natural 
size; kernels in three positions and in transverse section, magnified 3 diameters. 
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GIPSY (A). VALLEY (B). 


Spike, face view, natural size; glumes from lower, central, and upper portions of spike, natural size; 
Kernels in three positions and in transverse section, magnified 3 diameters. 
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A spike, glumes, and kernels of Oatka Chief are shown in Plate XXXV, A. 
History—Oatka Chief was originated by A. N. Jones, of Newark, Wayne 
County, N. Y., in 1896.” 

It was distributed by Henderson (110, p. 73) in 1897. In 1905 it was listed 
by the Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station as a red-kerneled wheat (204, 
p. 38). This was evidently an error, however, or else this station had a different 
wheat. 

Distribution—This variety probably now has disappeared from commercial 
cultivation. It is still grown at several of the eastern experiment stations. 


MAMMOTH AMBER (JONES MAMMOTH AMBER). 


Description.—Plant winter habit, late, midtall ; stem purple, strong, stout; 
spike awned, clavate, middense to dense, erect to inclined; glumes glabrous, 


_white, midlong, midwide; shoulders narrow, usually oblique; beaks 2 to 15 mm. 


long; awns 3 to 6 cm. long; kernels white, midlong, soft, ovate; germ midsized ; 
crease narrow to midwide, shallow to middeep; cheeks usually rounded; brush 
midsized, midlong. 

This variety differs from the Seneca Chief and Oatka Chief principally in 
having purple stems. 

History.—This variety also was originated by A. N. Jones (127). He has 
recorded its history as follows: , 

This fine variety of wheat originated from crossbreeding my American 
Bronze, known in many sections as No. 8 (its trial-bed number). This cross 
was crossbred with Early Genesee Giant. 

Jones Mammoth Amber was advertised and distributed by Peter Henderson & 
Co. in 1906. 

Distribution.—This wheat is not known to be commercially grown at the 
present time. 


PALISADE (WHITE PALISADE). 


Description.—Plant spring habit, midseason, midtall; stem white, weak, 
slender ; spike awned, fusiform, middense, inclined to nodding; glumes glabrous, 
white, midlong, narrow; shoulders wanting to narrow, oblique; beaks 2 to 
4 mm. long; awns 8 to 7 cm. long; kernels white, midlong, soft, ovate to ellipti- 
cal; germ small; crease narrow to midwide, shallow; cheeks rounded to angu- 
Jar; brush midsized, short. 

A spike, glumes, and kernels of Palisade are shown in Plate XXXYV, B. 

History.—W hite Palisade wheat was obtained by the North Platte substation, 
North Platte, Nebr., from a farmer in the vicinity of Palisade, Nebr., about 1907. 
The previous history of the variety is undetermined. The White Oregon 
variety, which appears to be synonymous, was grown in the central part of the 


United States many years ago. 


Distribution.—Grown under the names of synonyms in Colorado, Nebraska, 
and western Kansas. : 

Synonyms.—White Oregon and White Spring. Samples of White Oregon 
were obtained in Logan and Rawlins Counties, Kans., in 1919. The variety was 
reported in several other counties in Kansas as well. White Spring is a descrip- 
tive name for the Palisade variety used by many growers in Kansas and 
Nebraska. 


19 Printed stationery of Mr. Jones. 
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PROPO. 


Description.—Plant spring habit, early to midseason, midtail; stem faintly 
purple, midstrong; spike awned, fusiform, middense, inclined; glumes glabrous, 
white, midlong, midwide; shoulders midwide, oblique to square; beaks 2 to 
5 mm. long; awns 8 to 7 cm. long; kernels white, midlong, soft, ovate to 
elliptical, slightly humped; germ small to midsized; crease midwide, middeep; 
cheeks rounded to angular; brush midsized, midlong. 

Propo is distinct from the other wheats in the group in having a straw which 
is faintly purple. A spike, glumes, and kernels of this variety are shown in 
Plate XXXVI, A. 

History—tThis variety was first known as Proper, fe which the following — 
history was recorded in 1879 (156) : 


The Proper originated from the selection of a number of heads of bearded 
wheat in a field of Mr. Proper, at Sutter station, on the line of the Marysville & 
Vallejo Railroad, in Sutter County. Impressed with their appearance, Mr. © 
Proper gathered and sowed, and sold to his neighbors, a very fine article of 
early wheat, eagerly sought after by millers, and which makes a superior article | 
of flour. The Proper is a bearded wheat and exactly similar in appearance, as 
to the heads, to the Pride of Butte, although of entirely a different nature. © 

The Proper is a wheat which ripens very early—as early as the Sonora, 
one of the earliest known varieties. It is from five to eight days later, owing 
to peculiarities of soil in this respect. It is not a very good wheat to stool, 
and in this respect quite unlike the Pride of Butte. It is of rather soft straw, 
and in rich ground is liable to fall down and lodge, hence on such land it is 
better to sow in the spring, but not on poor land. It will stand later sowing 
and still mature earlier than any other variety I know of except Sonora (156). 


The writers believe the above history is the true origin of the variety. The 
following later and somewhat different history of Propo also has been recorded 
by Shaw and Gaumnitz (176, p. 318), of the California Agricultural Experiment | 
Station : 


Of Propo, Mr. R. M. Shackleford, of Paso Robles, for many years connected © 
with the milling trade of this State, is authority for the statement that this © 
variety was a field selection from a sowing made from a shipment of wheat 
from Chile, the selection being sufficient in quantity to seed 30 acres of land in © 
the Panoche Valley. From this 30 acres there was produced about 500 sacks of | 
wheat. Mr. Shackleford writes: 

a7 | purchased this wheat and shipped iijtoiuMr Aj Dp: Starr, of Marysville. 
The name given to this wheat at the time I purchased it was ‘Snow fiake,’ and | 
I shipped it to him under that name. ‘There was some little seed left in the | 
country, and quite an inquiry arose for the same seed. Mr. Starr returned 
me two carloads—one in the Salinas Valley and one to Hollister. He reported 
to me the proper name was Propo. My memory is that was the name that | 
was given to it at the time I purchased it, but oid settlers tell me it was called 
, snowflake,’ and that until it was returned from the north it was not known as 
‘Propo.’ This leads me to believe that some of the original seed was dis- 
tributed in the north and raised much as it was in San Benito County, and that 
it received the name Propo or Proper from the party who there grew it. My 
opinion is that this is a complete history of the introduction of Propo wheat 
into California.” 


Distribution—Grown in Colusa, Monterey, Riverside, San Luis Obispo, Santa | 
Barbara, and Sutter Counties, Calif. 
Synonyn.—Proper. This probably is the original name for the variety, but in - 
recent years the name Propo has become most generally used. 


TREADWELL. 


Description.—Plant winter habit, midseason, tall; stem white, midstrong; 
spike awned, fusiform, middense, nodding; glumes glabrous, white, long, mid- 
wide, easily deciduous; shoulders wanting to narrow, oblique; beaks 3 to 15 
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mm. long; awns 3 to 7 cm. long; kernels white, long, soft, elliptical, acute; 
germ small to midsized ; crease narrow, shallow ; cheeks usually rounded; brush 
small, usually long. 

The above description is for only one of several strains of Treadwell wheat. 

History.—Treadwell wheat was recorded in the Rural New Yorker in 1868 as 
having originated “in Michigan and is probably a hybrid.” Several other early 
references refer to Treadwell wheat as a mixed variety. An awnless white- 
kerneled strain and an awned red-kerneled strain had been developed from it 
as early as 1882. The awnless white-kerneled strain was known as Smooth 
Treadwell and the awned red-kerneled strain as Bearded Treadwell (8/, p. 27). 
The original wheat is thought to have been 
mostly of the type described above. 

Distribution.—Reported in 1919 from Oak- 
land and Tuscola Counties, Mich. In Tus- 
cola County it was described aS above, 
while in Oakland County it was reported to 
be an awnless wheat, having white kernels. 


BAART (EARLY BAART). 


Description—Plant spring habit, early, 
midtall to tall; stem white, midstrong ; spike 
awned, fusiform, middense, inclined; glumes 
glabrous, white, long, narrow; shoulders 
narrow, oblique to square; beaks 8 to 5 
mm. long; awns 8 to 6 cm. long; kernels 
white, long, soft to semihard, ovate to ob- 
pyriform; germ small; crease narrow, shal- 
ONE cheeks usually rounded; brush mid- ann Uniteal Statewn ishotails GENS 
sized, short to midlong. distribution of Baart wheat in 

This variety can be distinguished from 1919. Estimated area, 500,500 
all others by the yellowish pear-shaped Rae ee 
kernels. A spike, glumes, and kernels of Baart wheat are shown in Plate 
DOO VL, B. 

History.—The Early Baart was received with four other varieties (197, S. P- I. 
No. 5078) from Australia by the United States Department of Agriculture in 
1900. The commercial distribution of the variety in this country certainly is 


the result of this introduction. In Australia it has never been a leading com- 
mercial variety, although it has been grown by some farmers for many years. 


Fig. 52.—Outline map of the west- 


In recent introductions of wheat from South Africa varieties have been obtained ° 


which are identical with Harly Baart. The name’ “ Baart” is Dutch for 
bearded. It seems probable that the variety was introduced to Australia from 
the Orange River Colony or the Transvaal in South Africa and was originally 
of European origin (67, p. 8). 

The variety probably was first distributed for commercial growing by the 
Arizona Agricultural Experiment Station, which obtained its original seed from 
the Office of Cereal Investigations, United States Department of Agriculture. 
The variety was well established in Arizona by 1914, when it was first grown in 
Washington, and later spread to Oregon, Idaho, and California. 

Distribution.—Grown in Arizona, California, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, 
Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon, and Washington. (Fig. 52.) 

Synonyms.—Arizona Baart, Columbia, Diener Hybrids, Diener No. 18, and 
White Columbia. Arizona Baart is a name often used for the variety, because 
it first became commercially established in Arizona. Columbia and White 
Columbia are local names used for Early Baart wheat in the vicinity of Fair- 
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field and Spangle, Wash. Diener Hybrids and Diener No. 18 are names under 
which Baart wheat was distributed by the Richard Diener Co., Kentfield, 
Calif. The so-called Diener Hybrids were first distributed in the fall of 1918. 
There were three similar strains known as Nos. 2, 16, and 18. Concerning 
Diener No. 18, Mr. Diener has written as follows :” 
This No. 18 was produced as follows: The original 50 berries were picked 
out of chicken feed and planted, but when the plants came up they showed no 
unusual qualities, being just common ordinary wheat. These 50 berries had 
been planted about 20 inches apart in the rows and the rows about 20 inches 
apart. About 30 plants lived and from the natural pollinization back and forth 


between these 30 plants the hybridization resulted. The important features 
of my process lie in the selection of the original 50 berries. 


TALIMKA, 


Description.—Plant spring habit, early, short; stem white, slender, weak; 
spike awned, fusiform, middense to lax, inclined; glumes glabrous, white, mid- 
long, midwide, firm; shoulders narrow to midwide, oblique to apiculate; beaks 
5 to 40 mm. long; awns 2 to 5 cm. long; kernels white, long, hard, ovate, slightly 
humped; germ small; crease midwide, shallow; cheeks angular; brush usually 
small, short. 

This variety differs from Chul only in having white kernels. The kernels 
are large, hard, corneous, and greatly resemble those of durum wheats, except 
that the brush is longer. ea 

History—Talimka wheat was introduced from Russian Turkestan by the 
United States Department of Agriculture in 1904 (197, S. P. I. No. 10611) and | 
also aS a mixture in introductions of Chul. The name Talimka was not a part | 
of the record of the introduction above cited, but was applied to the wheat 
about 1916, as it was identical with a later introduction from Russia which 
bore that name (C. I. No. 3717). A still later introduction under the name of 
Talimka was obtained from Russia (C. I. No. 5016), but this wheat proved to 
be similar to Ghirka. : 

Distribution—Talimka wheat is grown at experiment stations in the Pacific 
coast areas, but not commercially except as a mixture in Chul. 

Synonym—Saumur. This variety is identical with Talimka. It was intro- 
duced by the United States Department of Agricultyre in 1903 from France, 
where it has been grown for many years. 


NEBRASKA NO. 28. 


Description.—Plant winter habit, early, short; stem white, midstrong; spike 
awned, fusiform, middense, inclined; glumes glabrous, white, midlong, mid- 
wide, easily deciduous; shoulders narrow to midwide, oblique to square; beaks © 
2 to 5 mm. long; awns 2 to 5 cm. long; kernels red, short to midlong, soft to 
semihard, ovate, slightly humped; germ small; crease narrow to midwide, 
Shallow; cheeks rounded; brush midsized, midiong. 

Nebraska No. 28 resembles Turkey somewhat, but usually is about 6 inches | 
shorter, ripens from 7 to 10 days earlier, has softer kernels, and shatters more | 
easily. 

History.—This wheat is the result of a cross between Big Frame and Turkey, 
made in 1902 by either T. L. Lyon or Alvin Kezer at the Nebraska Agricultural 
Experiment Station. The Turkey variety was probably the male parent. Num- 
ber 28 is a selection from the progeny made by Montgomery, which was later 
further selected and thoroughly tested by Kiesselbach. 


*? Correspondence with the Office of Cereal Investigations, dated Aug. 28, 1918. 
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Distribution —This strain was distributed in 1916 by the Nebraska Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station for testing at other stations and for commercial grow- 
ing in Nebraska. It is now grown by a number of experiment stations in the 
United States, and doubtless to some extent by farmers in Nebraska. None of 
this variety was reported in the survey of 1919. 

Synonym.—Nebraska Hybrid is the name used by several experiment stations 
where the variety is grown. 

GLADDEN. 


Description.—Gladden is similar to Gipsy, but can be distinguished from it 
by its shorter beaks, which usually do not exceed 3 mm. It also has stronger 
stems and is superior to Gipsy in yield and quality. 

History.—The following history of the Gladden wheat has been reported by 
Prof. C. G. Williams (206), of the Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station, where 
the variety originated: 


The Gladden wheat originated from a single head of wheat selected from a 
field of Gipsy wheat in 1905, and was 
first grown in 1906 under the number 
6100, along with other head rows of 
Gipsy, Fultz, Poole, and other varieties. 
It has many of the characteristics of 
the Gipsy wheat, being bearded, having 
a white chaff and red Kernel. 

In consulting the old notebooks of 14 
years ago I find it described as “ very 
erect’ in growth, the words being un- 
derscored, and given the highest rank 
for stiffness of straw of any of the 
Gipsy rows, and as high a rank as any 
row in the test. The photographs taken 
in 1907, 1910, and 1915 show more than i 
ordinary stiffness of straw. Fie. 53.—Outline map of the north- 


In so far as yield is concerned, it eastern United States, showing the 
had to stand high from the start or be distribution of Gipsy wheat in 1919. 
cast aside. A vast majority of the heads Estimated area, 122,500 acres. 


tested were weeded out each year on ac- 
count of ordinary yield. In milling and baking tests in 1915 the Gladden showed 
superior qualities. 

This variety passed along under the number name, 6100, until 1915, when it 
seemed best to give it a real name in order to prevent confusion, as it was being 
distributed quite a little over the State. It was named for Washington Gladden, 
a man not associated with agriculture particularly, but the most useful citizen 
Ohio had for many years. 


Distribution.—Grown in many parts of Ohio. 
GIPSY. 


Description—Plant winter habit, midseason, midtall; stem white, midstrong ; 
spikes awned, fusiform, middense, inclined; glumes glabrous, white, midlong, 
midwide; shoulders midwide, oblique to square; beaks 2 to 10 mm. long; awns 
3 to 7 em. long; kernels red, midlong, soft to semihard, ovate, humped; germ 
midsized ; crease midwide, shallow to middeep, pitted; cheeks usually rounded ; 
brush small, midlong. 

A spike, glumes, and kernels of Gipsy wheat are shown in Plate XX XVII, A. 

History.—The origin of Gipsy wheat is undetermined. It was grown in Mis- 
souri as early as 1877 (14) and at the Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station 
by 1888 (81, p. 28). There is a tradition that the name was given the variety 
because it was first obtained from a gipsy. 

Distribution—Grown in Arkansas, Delaware, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Ken- 
tucky, Michigan, Missouri, New Jersey, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Virginia, and West 
Virginia, (Fig. 53.) 
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Synonyms.—Defiance, Egyptian, Farmers Friend, Golden Straw, Grains o’Gold, 
Gipsy Queen, Lebanon, Niagara, and Reliable. | 
Defiance is the name under which a wheat practically identical with Gipsy 
was obtained from the Missouri Agricultural Experiment Station in 1913. It) 
is probable that this name became wrongly applied to this wheat, as the writers 
are not able to find any other record of such application. Egyptian is a name 
frequently used by farmers for the Gipsy variety. Farmers Friend is the name 
which has been applied to Gipsy wheat, as well as several other varieties. A 
sample of Farmers Friend obtained from the Wisconsin station in 1917 as Wis- 
consin No. 55.proved to be a mixture of Gipsy and Fulcaster. Golden Straw 
is the name used for a sample of Gipsy wheat obtained from Kansas in 1919. — 
Grains o’Gold is a name applied to a mixed lot of wheat by the J. A. Everitt | 
Seed Co. (O. K. Seed Stcre), Indianapolis, Ind., and distributed about 1912. | 
They stated it was originated by E. K. Adams, of Allendale, 111.7% Our samples | 
of this wheat contained a considerable proportion of Gipsy with admixtures © 
of Fulcaster, Fultz, and Fultzo-Mediterranean. It was | 
reported in 1919 from Kentucky, Missouri, Ohio, Ten- 

nessee, and West Virginia. 

Gipsy Queen is a name used for Gipsy in Indiana. | 
Lebanon is a wheat similar to Gipsy, though it appears. 
to have a‘slightly harder kernel. Its origin is undeter- 
Fic. 54,—Outline map of wined. It has been grown by the Ohio Agricultural 

pore of the Ce Experiment Station since about 1893 (204, p. 39). The 

United States, show- 

ing the distribution of name Lebanon is used for other varieties of wheat, one 

Valley wheat in 1919. of which is identical with Mediterranean and another is | 

Estimated area, 5,200 very similar to Mammoth Amber. Niagara is the name | 

Ste under which a sample of Gipsy was obtained from Hud- © 
sonville, Mich., in 1919. Reliable is a wheat of undetermined origin, practically | 
identical with Gipsy. It was grown by the Ohio Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion as early as 1888 (81, p. 29). It was reported in 1919 from Michigan and | 
Pennsylvania. 


VALLEY. 


Description.—Valley differs from Gipsy only in being taller, slightly earlier, 
and having slightly longer spikes and glumes. Photographs of a spike, glumes, | 
and kernels of Valley are shown in Plate XX XVII, B. | 

History.—Valley was obtained by the Ohio station from Elias Tetter, Pleasant | 
Plain, Ohio, in 1883, and grown by them for the first time in 1884 (81, p. 35). | 
It is ‘said to have originated in the Scioto Valley, Ohio” (114, p. 3). 

Distribution—Grown in Illinois, Indiana, and Ohio, and under synonyms in 
Kansas and Texas. This distribution is shown in Figure 54. 

Synonyms—German Amber, Indiana Swamp, Niagara, Russian Amber, and 
Rust Proof. 

German Amber is a name used for Valley in Cherokee County, Kans. Indiana | 
Swamp is a name under which a sample of wheat very similar to Valley was © 
obtained from the Illinois station in 1913. A wheat under that name was grown 
yy them as early as 1902. The Everitt O. K. Seed Store advertised Indiana | 
Swamp wheat in 1899, stating that it was of the Mediterranean type, The | 
name Swamp is also used for several other varieties. Indiana Swamp was © 
_eported in 1919 from Indiana, Ohio, and West Virginia, but most of the wheat 
su reported evidently was Mediterranean. Niagara is the name of a wheat 
obtained from the Missouri Agricultural Experiment Station in 1913, which is 


*1 Correspondence with the Office of Cereal Investigations, dated Sept. 26, 1912. 
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similar to Valley, except that it has slightly shorter beaks. Its origin is unde- 
termined. A sample of the Niagara variety obtained from Michigan, where the 
variety was reported, proved to be identical with Gipsy. Niagara is used also 
as a synonym for Goldcoin in Michigan. Russian Amber is the name under 
which a sample of wheat was obtained from the Indiana station in 1913. Its 
previous history is not known. It differs from Valley only in having shorter 
beaks, as does Niagara. It is not known to be commercially grown. Rust Proof 
is the name given to a lot of wheat which was obtained in 1919 from Ernest 
Klappenbach, of Johnson City, Tex., who stated it to be “‘a rust-resistant strain 
of wheat developed by continued grading for a series of years.” The variety is 
very similar in many respects to Valley, but is not pure for the straw-color 
eharacter. 
WISCONSIN PEDIGREE NO. 40. 


Description.—This variety is similar to Valley except that it is slightly taller. 

History.—tThis is a pure line developed at the Wisconsin Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station. The writers obtained their sample in 1917. 

Distribution—Wisconsin Pedigree No. 40 is not known to be commercially 
grown, as it was not reported in the varietal survey. _ 


SIBLEY (SIBLEY’S NEW GOLDEN). 


Description.—Plant winter habit, midseason to late, short to midtall; stem 
white, slender, weak; spike awned, fusiform, middense, inclined; glumes 
glabrous, white to yellowish, midlong, narrow; shoulders narrow, oblique to 
square; beaks 2 to 10 mm. long; awns 8 to 6 em. long; kernels red, midlong, 
soft, ovate; germ small; crease narrow, middeep; cheeks rounded; brush small, 
midlong. 

Sibley differs from Gipsy and Valley chiefly in being shorter and later. 


| Other types bearing the name Sibley’s New Golden have been observed, one 


of which has brown glumes and another which has white glumes, purple straw, 
and large kernels. 

History.—‘‘ Sibley’s New Golden is a light-bearded amber wheat, obtained 
by crossing the Mediterranean and Clawson” (57, p. 19). It was distributed 
by the United States Department of Agriculture during the late eighties. 

Distribution.—This wheat was formerly cultivated in the Ohio Valley, but 
now has largely disappeared from cultivation. The variety as above described 
was reported from Payne County, Okla., in 1919. 


FULCASTER. 


Description.—Plant winter habit, midseason, midtall; stem purple, strong; 
spike awned, fusiform, middense, inclined; glumes glabrous, white, midlong, 
midwide to wide; shoulders midwide, oblique to square; beaks 2 to 8 mm. 
long; awns 3 to’6 cm. long; kernels red, midlong, soft, ovate, humped; germ 
midsized ; crease midwide, middeep, sometimes pitted; cheeks usually angular; 
brush midsized, midlong. 

Fulecaster differs from Gipsy and Valley in having purple straw and shorter 
beaks. A prominent characteristic is the orange-colored stripes on the glumes. 
It is one of the most popular and widely grown varieties of soft red winter 
wheat in the United States. A spike, glumes, and kernels of this variety are 
shown in Plate XXXVIII, A. 

History—According to Carleton (58, p. 70), “ Fulcaster was produced in 
1886 by S. M. Schindel, of Hagerstown, Md., and is a hybrid between Fultz and 
Lancaster,” the latter being the Mediterranean variety. 
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Distribution—Grown as Fulcaster or under one of the many synonyms, in 
Alabama, Arkansas, Delaware, Florida, Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, 
Kentucky, Maryland, Michigan, Mississippi, Missouri, Nebraska, New Jersey, 
New York, North Carolina, Ohio, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South 
Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, and West Virginia. (Fig. 55.) 

Synonyms.—Acme, Acme Bred, Bearded Bluestem, Bearded Purplestraw, 
Blankenship, Blue Ridge, Bluestem, Canadian, Champion, Corn, Cumberland 
Valley, Dietz, Dietz Longberry, Dietz Longberry Red, Ebersole, Eversole, 
Egyptian Amber, Farmers Friend, Georgia Red, Golden Chaff, Golden King, 
Greening, Improved Acme, Ironclad, Kansas Mortgage Lifter, Kentucky Giant, 
Lancaster, Lancaster-Fulcaster, Lincoln, Martha Washington, Michigan Red 
Line, Moore’s Prolific; Number 10, Price’s Wonder, Red Wonder, Stoner (Eden, 
Famine, Forty-to-One, Half Bushel, Kentucky Wonder, Marvelous, Millennium, 
Millennium Dawn, Miracle, 
Multiplier, Multiplying, 
New Light, New Marvel or 
Goose, Peck, Russellite, 
Russells Wonder, Stooling, 
Two Peck, Three Peck, 
Wonderful), Turkish Am- 
ber, Tuscan Island, and 
Winter King. 

Acme and Acme Bred 
were names applied to 
strains of Fuleaster by S. M. 
Schindel, seedsman, of 
Hagerstown, Md., about 
1911. The name Improved 
Acme is now used also for 
this variety in Maryland. 
Bearded Bluestem, Blue- 
stem, and Bearded Purple- 
Fic. 55.—Outline map of the eastern United States, straw are names used for 

showing the distribution of Fulcaster wheat in 1919. Fulcaster because the va- 

Estimated area, 2,576,500 acres. i 

riety has purple stems. 
Bearded Purplestraw was first obtained by the Office of Cereal Inves- 
tigations from Tuscumbia, Ala., in 1899. Blankenship is the name under 
which a sample of Fulcaster was obtained in 1919 from Stella, Mo., 
where it had been grown for many years. The report stated that the 
variety was ‘‘ very hardy, almost fiy proof, branches well, and lays close to 
ground in winter.” Blue Ridge is the name of a wheat practically identical 
with Fulcaster, which was first obtained from the Kentucky station in 1918. 
Blue Ridge was reported in 1919 from North Carolina, New Jersey, and 
Pennsylvania. Canadian is the name under which a sample of Fuleaster was 
obtained from Dyer, Tenn. It was reported grown in Ohio, Pennsylvania, Ten- 
nessee, and Virginia. Champion is the name used for Fuleaster wheat in 
Genesee County, Michigan. Corn is the name used for a sample of Fulcaster 
wheat obtained from Cumberland Valley, Pa. Corn wheat, however, usually. 
refers to Polish wheat. Cumberland Valley is a local name used for Fulcaster 
in Clinton County, Ohio, during the past 10 years. 

Dietz, Dietz Longberry, and Dietz Longberry Red are apparently the same 
variety and morphologically identical with Fulcaster. 

Dietz Longberry is reported to have been originated by George A. Dietz, of 
Chambersburg, Pa. (80, p. 17). 
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FULCASTER (A). GOLDEN Cross (B). 


Spike, face view, natural size; glumes from lower, central, and upper portions of spike, natural 
size; kernels in three positions and in transverse section, magnified 3 diameters. 


PLATE XXXIX. 
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JAVA (B). 


‘CHAMPLAIN (A). 
Spike, face view, natural size; glumes from lower, central, and upper port 
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The earliest record of this wheat is simply under the name “ Dietz.” It was 
first included in the varietal expériments of the Ohio station in 1884. The same 
) wheat, however, apparently soon came to be called Dietz Longberry (22, p. 591), 
and was later known as Dietz Longberry Red (57, p. 18). The true origin of 
Dietz Longberry and Fulcaster is somewhat obscure. The former has the ear- 
lier published history. However, according to N. Schmitz. formerly of the 
Maryland Agricultural Experiment Station, Mr. Schindel claimed that Mr. 
Dietz merely gave the name Dietz Longberry to his Fulcaster wheat. Dietz or 
Dietz Longberry was reported in 1919 from Delaware, Lllinois, Indiana, Ken- 
tucky, Maryland, New Jersey, New York, North Carolina, Pennsylvania, Ten- 
nessee, and Virginia. Some of the wheat reported as Dietz evidently was 
Mediterranean, as the name Dietz-Mediterranean is a synonym for that variety. 

Ebersole and Eversole are names used for Fulcaster in Pennsylvania and Ten- 
nessee. Egyptian Amber is the name of a wheat very similar to Fulcaster ob- 
tained by the Department from the Indiana station through the Cornell Uni- 
versity station in 1912. It was reported in 1919 from Indiana. Farmers Friend 
is the name used for Fulcaster in Montgomery County, Kans. This name also 
is used for other varieties. Georgia Red is the name under which Fulcaster 
wheat has been distributed by H. G. Hastings & Co., seedsmen, of Atlanta, Ga. 
The name Georgia Red is used in the South also for the awnless wheat Purple- 
_ straw. Golden Chaff is the name under which a sample of Fuleaster was 
obtained from Bethelridge, Ky. Golden King is the name under which a sample 
of Fulcaster was obtained from Pennsylvania. Greening is a local name used for 
Fulcaster in Michigan. Ironclad is a name sometimes applied to Fulcaster, 
although it is most commonly used as a synonym for the Gipsy or Turkey 
| varieties. 

Kentucky Giant is a local name for Fulcaster in Illinois. Lancaster is a name 
often wrongly applied to Fulcaster wheat. It was reported in 1919 from 14 
States, but only occasionally under the same description as Fulcaster. 
Lancaster-Fulcaster is a name of Pennsylvania origin applied by A. H. Hoff- 
man, seedsman, of Landisville, Pa., to Fuleaster wheat grown in Lancaster 
County, Pa. All the samples of wheat obtained under this name have been 
Fuleaster. Lincoln is a name used for Fuleaster wheat in Tennessee. Martha 
Washington is a local name for Fulcaster in Michigan. Michigan Red Line 
is the name under which a sample of Fuleaster was obtained from Golden 
City, Mo. Mboore’s Prolific is the name under which the Fulcaster wheat 
was obtained from Athens, Tenn. Number 10 is a name used for Fulcaster 
in Kentucky. Price’s Wonder is the name of a wheat identical with Fulcaster, 
which was distributed for the first time in 1913 by A. H. Hoffman, seedsman, 
of Landisville, Pa., who gives its origin as follows (117, p. 10, 1916) : 

Price’s Wonder was originated by Prof. R. H. Price, of Virginia, who worked 
with it five years, during which it yielded one-third more wheat than other 
kinds of wheat growing near it under like conditions. 

Price’s Wonder was reported in 1919 from New Jersey, New York, and 
Pennsylvania. Red Wonder is the name under which Fulcaster wheat has 
been distributed by T. W. Wood & Sons, seedsmen, of Richmond, Va., since 
about 1903. The name, however, was recorded for a wheat of unknown char- 
acter as early as 1892 (177). Red Wonder was reported in 1919 from Connecti- 
cut, lowa, Kentucky, Maryland, North Carolina, Oklahoma, Tennessee, Texas, 
Virginia, and West Virginia, and doubtless is grown in other States. 
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Stoner can not be distinguished from Fulcaster by any character and is | 
here considered merely a strain of that variety. The history of Stoner has | 
been recorded by Ball and Leighty as follows (44, p. 15): | 

Stoner originated on the farm of Mr. K. B. Stoner, of Fincastle, near Roa- | 
noke, Va. It was first brought to the attention of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture through a letter from Mr. Stoner, dated June 8, 1906. | 
In the spring of 1904 Mr. Stoner noticed a large bunch of grass in his garden; — 
when headed it proved to be wheat. It had 142 stems, or tillers, and he became | 
impressed with the idea that it was a very wonderful wheat. Just how the | 
kernel of wheat became sown in the garden or from just what variety it came 
Mr. Stoner does not know. The Fulcaster variety is commonly grown in that @ 
section of Virginia, however, and the Bearded Purplestraw less commonly, | 
It is reasonable to suppose, therefore, that the Stoner wheat is a pure line | 
from one of these varieties, which it so closely resembles. 

Mr. Stoner increased his seed during the two years, 1905 and 1906, and dis- 
tributed it in 1907, usually under the name “ Miracle.” Many extravagant 
claims were made for it by Mr. Stoner and agents who handied the seed. Be- 
eause of these claims it afterwards became known under many other names. 
During 1911 and 1912 the variety was advertised and sold at $1 a pound by 
the Watch Tower Bible and Tract Society of Brooklyn, N. Y., under the leader- 
ship of ‘ Pastor” Russell. The names Eden, Famine, Millennium, Millennium 
Dawn, New Light, Russellite, and Russell’s Wonder are the result of the adver- | 
tising and distribution by ‘“‘ Pastor” Russell, who claimed the wheat to be a. | 
creation in fulfillment of Biblical prophecy which would replenish the earth. | 
The name Eden was used to imply that the wheat came from the Garden of 
Eden. Forty-to-One is the name which became applied to Stoner wheat, with 
the inference that that was the ratio of its increase from the seed sown. The 
names Half Bushell, Multiplier, Multiplying, Peck, Stooling, Two Peck, and 
Three Peck became widely applied to the Stoner variety on account of the 
claims made by Mr. Stoner that the wheat had such remarkable tillering or 
stooling powers that only a small quantity of seed was necessary to sow an 
acre. Kentucky Wonder is a name used for Stoner in Indiana. Marvelous 
is a name which was used for Stoner wheat by J. A. Everitt (O. K. Seed Co.), 
Indianapolis, Ind., in 1908 and later. The wheat was widely distributed under 
that name. Miracle, as shown above, is the name under which K. B. Stoner, 
of Fincastle, Va., first distributed his variety. It was under this name that 
some very extravagant claims were made for it, which accounts in part for 
the number of names which since have been applied to it. New Marvel or 
Goose are names under which the variety was obtained in the vicinity of 
Salem, Oreg. Wonderful is a name used for Stoner in Kansas. 

Stoner, or the names recorded after it in parentheses, was reported in 1919 
from Alabama, Arkansas, Delaware, Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Ken- 
tucky, Maryland, Michigan, Mississippi, Missouri, Nebraska, New Jersey, 
New York, North Carolina, Ohio, Oklahoma, Pennsyl¥ania, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, and West Virginia. 

Turkish Amber is the name of a wheat similar to Fulcaster, samples of which 
have been obtained from the Pennsylvania Agricultural Experiment Station. 
The name appears to have come into use about 1912. Winter King is the name 
used for a sample of Fulcaster obtained from Table Rock, Pa. This name is 
applied also to the Goldcoin and Poole varieties. 


% 
# 1 
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MAMMOTH RED. 


Description—Mammoth Red is practically identical with Fuleaster, except — 
for being slightly later and shorter and in having a slightly larger and harder 
kernel. 


ue 
d 
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History.—tThis variety was first obtained by the United States Department 
of Agriculture in 1904 from the’101 Ranch, Bliss, Okla. ‘The wheat was dis- 
tributed by the David Hardie Seed Co., Dallas, Tex., in the early nineties. In 
experiments at the Maryland Agricultural College, College Park, Md., it is the 
highest yielding of the many varieties tested at that point, and has been dis- 
tributed from that station and from Arlington Experimental Farm, Va. 

Distribution.—Grown in Indiana, Maryland, Michigan, Missouri, and Virginia. 


DIAMOND GRIT. 


Description.—Plant winter habit, midseason, short to midtall; stem purple, 
midstrong, coarse; spike awned, oblong to clavate, middense, inclined; glumes 
glabrous, white, short, midwide to wide; shoulders midwide, oblique to square ; 
beaks 2 to 15 mm. long; awns 3 to 6 cm. long; kernels red, short to midlong, 
soft to semihard, usually oval, humped; germ midsized; crease midwide to 
wide, middeep; cheeks angular; brush midsized, midlong. 

This variety is distinguished by its clavate spike and short, oval, semihard 
kernels. 

History.—As recorded by Carleton (58, p. 72), “ Diamond Grit is a direct 
cross of Jones Winter Fife and Karly Genesee Giant, and is a bearded, white 
chaffed, semihard, red-grained variety.” 

The cross was made by A. N. Jones, of Newark, Wayne County, N. Y. 
On Mr. Jones’s stationery it is listed as a variety of wheat which he originated 
in 1896. 

The variety was advertised and distributed by Peter Henderson & Co., seeds- 
men, of New York City, in 1897. 

_ Distribution—This wheat is not known to be grown commercially at the 
present time. It is still included in experiments, however, at several stations 


in the eastern United States. 


Synonym.—Winter Saskatchewan. This name has been used as a synonym 


_ for Diamond Grit in advertisements of the variety. 


GOLDEN CROSS. 


Description.—This variety is similar to Diamond Grit except in having a 


» Shorter culm, shorter, more erect and more clavate spike, and a larger kernel. 


A spike, glumes, and kernels of Golden Cross are shown in Plate XXXVIII, B. 
History.—This wheat was originated by A. N. Jones, of Newark, N. Y., in 
1886. According to Mr. Jones’s stationery, it was the first wheat which he 
produced. Peter Henderson & Co. (110) advertised and distributed this va- 
riety in 1888, claiming it to be a cross between Mediterranean and Clawson. 
The sample grown by the writers was obtained from the farm of Max Berg, 
near Beaverton, Washington County, Oreg., in the summer of 1916. 
Distribution.—Reported in 1919 from Kentucky, Michigan, and Ohio. It 


| probably still is grown in Oregon also. Other varieties of wheat sometimes are 


called Golden Cross. 


CHAMPLAIN (PRINGLE’S CHAMPLAIN). 


Description.—Plant spring habit, midseason, tall; stem white, strong; spike 
awned, fusiform, middense, erect; glumes glabrous, yellowish white, midlong 
fo long, midwide; shoulders narrow to midwide, oblique to square; beaks 1 to 


| 5 mm. long; awns, 2 to 7 cm. long; kernels red, short to midlong, usually semi- 
|) hard, ovate; germ midsized; crease midwide, middeep; cheeks angular; brush 
| midsized, midlong to long, collared. 


H} 
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This variety is distinct in having short, wide, semihard red kernels with 1 
a long, collared brush. The lower leaves of Champlain are distinctly pubescent. | 
A spike, glumes, and kernels of Champlain wheat are shown in Plate XXXIX, A. | 

History—The following history of Champlain was published in the Rural | 
New Yorker in 1877 (13): | 

Champlain was produced in 1870 by Mr. Pringle in his endeavors to unite the | 
hardiness of the Black Sea with the fine qualities of the Golden Drop. Several | 
varieties were the result of this cross, from which the above was chosen as | 
showing increased vigor and productiveness over its parents. A selection from | 
this for the past seven years has now, Mr. Pringle thinks, established its char- | 
acter, and the result is a wheat bearded like the Black Sea with the white chaff | 
of the Golden Drop. j 

C. G. Pringle did his wheat breeding at Charlotte, Vt., near Lake Champlain. | 
This wheat evidently was named for the lake. 

Pringle’s Champlain is the name under which the variety first became | 
known. Mr. Pringle apparently, however, did not intend that his name should | 
be a part of the name of any of the varieties of wheat which he distributed. 


Disiribution—Grown as Pringle’s Champion, chiefly. under irrigation, in J 


Yellowstone County, Mont., and Park County, Wyo. | 
Synonym.—Pringle’s Champion. This name is wrongly but most commonly § 
used by growers of the Champlain variety. 


JAVA (EARLY JAVA). 


Description.—Plant spring habit, early, midtall; stem white, slender, mid- 
strong; spike awned, fusiform, middense, inclined; glumes glabrous, white, @ 
midlong to long, narrow to midwide, easily deciduous; shoulders wanting to § 
narrow, oblique; beaks 2 to 15 mm. long; awns, 2 to 8 cm. long; kernels red, | 
midlong, soft, ovate to elliptical, pointed; germ small to midsized; crease mid- | 
wide, middeep; cheeks usually angular; brush midsized, midlong, slightly § 


_ collared. 


The above is the description of the most common type of Java, which usually § 
is distinguished by its long beaks. There are many types in the Java variety | 
as grown in the field, including both hard and soft kernels, white and brown | 
glumes, and various lengths of beaks. Plate XX XIX, B, shows a spike, glumes, | 
and kernels of Java wheat. | 

History—This variety is probably one of the oldest spring varieties grown in | 
the United States. It apparently was first known as Siberian, concerning § 
which the following was recorded in 1837 (1): 

“ Cultivator ’ says: Received sample from Dr. Goodsell, of Utica, said to have 
come from Switzerland. Prolific, heavy yielder of grain (40 bushels) and of 
flour. 

A Siberian variety was also reported from Farmville, Va., in 1849 (145, p. 
AS2) ; 

Wheat.—The favorite varieties of this grain are, first, The Turkey, called 


also Siberian wheat. A small parcel of this was brought from South Carolina 
by the late Rev. James Wharey and divided between the late Captain Pem- 


berton and myself. This variety is excellent, weighing remarkably and making |: 


superior flour. It is now nearly lost in this neighborhood from admixture and | 
other causes of deterioration. 

China Tea, sometimes referred to as Black Tea, wheat is also identical with } 
Java and has the following history, as reported by Klippart (131, p. 758) : 


Some 12 years since (1845) there was found by a merchant in Petersburg, §& 


Rensselaer County, N. Y., six or seven kernels of this kind of wheat, in a chest 
of black tea, which was sown. It now has the preference of all the different 
varieties of spring wheat. The straw is very stiff and has never been known to 
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rust. It thrashes very easily. It should be cut rather early, as it is liable to 


‘ghell if left till fully ripe. The quality of the flour is equal to any other spring 


wheat. Itis said to yield from 15 to 40 bushes per acre. 


China Tea wheat was listed in 1863, in a report of the standing committee of 
the Iowa Agricultural Society, as the first spring-wheat variety preferred by 
growers (4, p. 518). This fact, together with the identity of the samples grown 
by the writers and the itnportance of Java in Iowa, indicates that Java is sim- 
ply a new name for the China Tea variety. China Tea was reported from New 
York in 1919. 

In 1899 Wallaces’ Farmer, of Des Moines, Iowa, published several short arti- 
eles on the desirability of growing early varieties of wheat and oats. A request 
was made to their readers to report any variety of spring wheat that was 
grown which would ripen in Iowa by the Fourth of July. Among several of the 
varieties that were reported was the Early Java, from C. F. Morton, south- 


eastern Nebraska (26). Asa result of this request, Harly 


_Java wheat was grown in 1900 at the Towa Agriculturad 


/ campaign for the distribution of Early Java wheat. The 


In a recent issue of Wallaces’ Farmer ‘the following ref- 


Experiment Station, Ames, Iowa, and on the farm of 
M. E. Ashby, living 5 miles north of Des Moines. For 
several years Wallaces’ Farner entered into an active 


variety thus became quite widely grown in that State. 


erence concerning the origin of the variety is given (33): "!6: °6.—Outline map 
of the north-central 


About 20 years ago a southeastern Nebraska farmer United States, show- 
/ was growing an early variety of spring wheat under the ing the distribution of 
) name of Harly Iowa or Early Java. He wrote to Henry Java wheat in 1919. 
| Wallace, of Wallaces’ Farmer, about it in 1899, and as Estimated area, 55,- 
'.a result Mr. Wallace wrote about it considerably in the 000 acres. 


paper and induced a number of Iowa farmers to try it 
out. In a short time the Harly Java became the most popular spring wheat in 


_lIowa. No one knew where it came from originally... . 


Early Java may be a misspelling of “ Early Jowa,” the German spelling of 
Harly Iowa, given above as a synonym. This possibly is an explanation of the 
origin of the name Harly Java. 

Distribution—Grown in Illinois, Iowa, Nebraska, and Wisconsin, and as 
China Tea in New York. (Fig. 56.) 

Synonyms.—Black Tea, China Tea, Early Iowa, Siberian, Swedish, and Tea 
Leaf. Swedish is a name under which samples of Java have been received 
from Nebraska. It is evidently a local name for Java wheat in that State. 


Tea Leaf was reported for Java from Iowa. The other synonyms listed above 


have been mentioned in the history of Java. 


ERIVAN., 


Description—Plant spring habit, early, short; stem white, slender, very 
weak; spike awned, fusiform, middense, nodding; glumes glabrous, white, 
midlong, narrow; shoulders midwide, usually elevated; beaks 3 to 25 mm. long; 
awns 2 to 7 em. long; kernels red, midlong, soft, elliptical, humped; germ 
‘small; crease midwide, shallow; cheeks usually angular; brush small, midlong. 

Erivan differs from Java chiefly in having an elevated shoulder on the glume. 

History—The Erivan variety (S. P. I. No. 9871) was introduced by the 


| United States Department of Agriculture (197) in 1903, from the dry moun- 
' tain district of the Erivan Government in Transcaucasian Russia, near the 


‘border of Persia. 
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Distribution—Grown to a limited extent in Wyoming. It has been grown 


in experiments in the northern Great Plains area and has proved to be a high- g 


yielding, drought-resisting wheat. Its weak stem has prevented it from being 
of commercial importance. 


’ 


CONVERSE. 


Description.—Plant spring habit, midseason, tall; stem white, midstrong; 
spike awned, fusiform, middense, inclined to nodding; glumes glabrous, white, 
midiong, harrow; shoulders wanting to narrow, oblique; beaks 3 to 20 mm. | 
long; awns 3 to 8 cm. long; kernels pale red, midlong, soft to semihard, ovate, 
humped, acute at base; germ midsized, abrupt; crease midwide, middeep; 9) 


cheek usually angular; brush midsized, short to midlong. 

Converse differs from Erivan in being taller and later and in having a 
harder kernel. 

History—The origin of Converse is undetermined. The sample here de- 
scribed was obtained in 1908, and the wheat had doubtless been grown for sey- 
eral years previous under the name Red Russian. The variety was renamed. 
in 1920 (66, p. 6) and the following information recorded : 

The name Converse is here given to a commercial variety of Spring wheat 
grown in Wyoming under the name Red Russian. The name Red Russian is 
used for three other varieties in the United States, so a new name has been 
selected for this variety. The original sample (C. I. No. 4141) was obtained 


by a representative of the Department of Agriculture from Converse County, 
Wyo., hence the name. 


Distribution.—Grown in Nebraska and Wyoming. 


Synonym.—Red Russian is the local name under which this wheat has been | 


grown for several years in the State of Wyoming. 
MINTURKI. 


Description.—Plant winter habit, midseason, midtall; stem white, weak: spike 


awned, fusiform, middense, inclined; glumes glabrous, yellowish white, mid- 
long, narrow; Shoulders wanting to narrow, oblique; beaks 1 to 3 mm. long; | 


awns 4 to 8 cm. long; kernels red, midlong, semihard, ovate to elliptical, acute; 
germ small; crease narrow, shallow to middeep; cheeks rounded; brush small, 
midlong to long. 


This variety is very winter hardy. It resembles Turkey except in having 


softer kernels and in being more winter hardy. 


History.—This variety is the progeny of a cross between Odessa and Tur- | 
key, made at the Minnesota Agricultural Experiment Station, University Farm, | 
St. Paul, in 1902, during the time Prof. W. M. Hays was in charge of plant | 
breeding there. Odessa was used as the female parent and Turkey as the male 
parent. Of the many selections made from the progeny of this cross two have ! 


shown sufficient value to be named and distributed by the Minnesota station. 


This selection was first known as Minnesota No. 1507, but was named Minturki | 


in 1919 (106, p. 17-28) when it was first distributed. 


Distridution.—Grown to a slight extent in Minnesota and by experiment sta- | 


tions in other Northern and Western States. 
Synonym.—Minnesota No. 1507. 


HUSSAR (RED HUSSAR). 


Description.—Plant winter habit, late, midtall; stem white, slender, weak | 


to midstrong; spike awned, fusiform, middense to lax, inclined to nodding; 
glumes glabrous, white, long, midwide, easily deciduous; shoulders midwide, 


——— 


oe 
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oblique to square; beaks 1 to 3 mm. long; awns 8 to 8 em. long; kernels red, 


Ne 


| gary. 


midlong, semihard, ovate, humped; germ midsized; crease midwide, shallow 
to middeep, pitted; cheeks usually rounded; brush midsized, long. 

This variety is similar to Turkey, but has softer and more humped kernels. . 
The strain described above, which is a pure line from the original Red Hussar, 
apparently is immune to bunt (stinking smut). 

History—The origin of Hussar (Red Hussar) is undetermined. It was 
grown by the Illinois Agricultural Experiment Station, Urbana, Ill., for the 
first time in 1906 (722, p. 73) and is still grown by that station. The variety 
was obtained by the United States Department of Agriculture from the above 
source in 1918. 

Distribution—Hussar is not known to be grown commercially, but is grown 
by several experiment stations in the United States. ! 


PESTERBODEN. 


Description—This variety is nearly identical with Turkey, except in being 
slightly taller and in having somewhat larger and softer kernels. Some of the 
varieties listed below as synonyms contain strains which can not be distin- 
guished from Turkey. 

History—tThis variety was first introduced into the United States by the 
United States Department of Agriculture in 1900 from Budapest, Austria-Hun- 


Distribution.—This variety and those synonymous were not reported grown 


_in 1919. The wheat has been grown by many experiment stations and was. 
| distributed to some extent in former years. The writers have been informed 
| that Pesterboden is being grown in Wisconsin. 


Synonyms.—Budapest, Hungarian, Torgova, and Weissenburg. 
Budapest was first introduced into the United States in 1892 from Budapest, 


| Hungary, by C. G. A. Voigt, a miller of Grand Rapids, Mich. (75, p. 142). 


Several other introductions under the name of Budapest have been made, most 
of which were practically identical with Turkey. Some strains, however, are 


_ slightly taller, with a somewhat softer kernel. 


Hungarian is the name under which many introductions of hard red winter 
wheat have been made. Most of these strains were identical with Turkey, as 
were almost all of the introductions from Hungary. However, some strains 
are slightly taller and have somewhat softer kernels than typical Turkey wheat. 
Some of the earlier samples obtained by the department under this name were 
from the Argentine exhibit at the Louisiana Purchase Exposition, in 1904. Tor- 
gova was introduced by M. A. Carleton, of the United States Department of 


| Agriculture, in 1900. The original sample was grown near Torgova, an ex- 


treme northern portion of the Stavropol Government on the Tsaritsyn Branch 


'of the Viladikarkaz Railway. It was obtained from the Turkin Flour Milling 


| Co., at Tsaritsyn (S. P. I. No. 6007). Weissenberg was introduced into the 


United States from Budapest, Austria-Hungary, in 1900 by the United States 


| Department of Agriculture (197, 8S. P. I. No. 5499). 


BLACKHULL (CLARK’S BLACK HULIED). 


Description.—Plant winter habit, early to midseason, midtall to tall; stem 


' white, fine, midstrong; spike awned, fusiform, middense, inclined; glumes gla- 
| brous, white, with black stripes, midlong, midwide; shoulders wanting to nar- 
row, oblique; beaks 1 to 3 mm. long; awns 2 to 7 cm. long; kernels red, mid- 
| long, semihard to hard, usually elliptical; germ small; crease narrow, shallow 3 
cheeks rounded ; brush midsized, midlong. 


| 
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This variety is a few days earlier than Turkey and has a softer kernel. Ex- 
cept under certain unfavorable weather conditions, the glumes of Blackhull 
have black stripes on the surface or sometimes are almost entirely black. 

History—tThis variety was originated by Earl G. Clark (63), of Sedgwick, 
Kans., as a selection from a field of Turkey. He states: 

The Clark’s Black Hull wheat is a wenderful hardy variety of wheat that 
I have developed from three black heads found in 1912. It has proven superior 
to all other varieties of winter wheat. 

The variety was first distributed by Mr. Clark in the fall of 1917. 

Distribution.—Grown in Harvey County, Kans. 

Synonym—Black Chaff. This name is occasionally used for the Blackhull 
variety. 

TURKEY (TURKEY RED). 


Description—Plant winter habit, midseason, midtall; stem white, slender, 
weak; spike awned, fusiform, middense, inclined; glumes glabrous, white, 
midlong, midwide; shoulders wanting to narrow, oblique; beaks 2 to 8 mm. 
long; awns 8 to 8 cm. long; kernels dark red, midlong, hard, ovate to elliptical ; 
germ small; crease narrow to midwide, middeep; cheeks rounded; brush small, 
midlong. 

This variety is winter hardy and drought resistant, which accounts for its 
wide cultivation. The first leaves of the stool are narrow and of a dark- 


green color. The kernels are usually distinguishable because of their dark-red | 


color and small germ. A spike, glumes, and kernels of ‘Turkey wheat are shown 
in Plate XL, A, and a single spike in Plate IV, Figure 5. : 

History—wTurkey is the name most commonly used for the Crimean group 
of hard winter wheats grown in the United States. Many histories of this 
wheat have been written. That recorded by Carleton (60, p. 298-399) is given 
here, however, as he introduced many strains and spent much time in an at- 
tempt to determine accurately the history of the wheat. 


The original home of hard winter wheat is in the area of Russia just north 
and east of the Black Sea and north of the Caucasus Mountains. The area 
includes chiefly the governments of Taurida (including the Crimea), Ekaterino- 
slav, Kharkof, and Stavropol, and the Don and Kuban territories. In that 
region the wheat is generally called simply winter wheat, but is known locally 
by various names as Krimka (Crimean), Kharkof, Beloglina, Ulta, Torgova, 
RCE a 

The history of hard winter wheat in the United States is closely associated 
with the nrovement of Russian Mennonite immigrants to the middle Great 
Plains. These people originally went from west Prussia to southern Russia 


about 1770 because of certain land grants and civil privileges offered by the © 


Government under Empress Catherine. One hundred years later their de- 
secendants desiring further advantages to be obtained in America emigrated 
to the middle Great Plains and settled principally in Kansas. The greater 


number were from the Molochna colonies in northern Taurida, but some were | 
from the Crimea proper, and others from Ekaterinoslay. The first settlements 


in Kansas were made in 1873, near Newton, Halstead, and Moundridge. Each 
fanrily brought over a bushel or more of Crimean wheat for seed, and from this 
seed was grown the first crop of Kansas hard winter wheat. Bernard War- 


kentin, a miller, who erected mills at Newton and Halstead, was chiefly in- 
strumental in introducing the Turkey wheat, but in this pioneer movement of 
the Mennonites two other men were associated, Christian Krehbiel, first a 


farmer, but who later in 1886 erected a mill at Moundr idge, and C. B. [oa 
acting as immigration agent for the Santa Fe Railroad. 


Distribution.—Grown in Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, California, ‘ia 


Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Michigan, Minnesota, Mis- 
souri, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New Mexico, New York, North Dakota, 
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TURKEY (A). | KANRED (B). 


Spike, face view, natural size; glumes from lower, central, and upper portions of spike, natural 
size; kernels in three positions and in transverse section, magnified 3 diameters, 
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PRESTON (A). KOTA (B). 


| Spike, face view, natural size: glumes from lower, central, and upper portions of spike, natural size; 
| kernels in three positions and in transverse section, magnified 3 diameters. 
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Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, South Dakota, 'Tennessee, Texas, Utah, 
Virginia, Washington, West Virginia, Wisconsin, Wyonring. This distribution 
is shown in Figure 57. 

Synonyms.—Alberta Red, Argentine, Bulgarian, Crimean, Defiance, Egyptian, 
Hard Winter, Hundred-and-One, Hungarian, Improved Turkey, Kharkof, Lost 
Freight, Malecome, Malakof, Minnesota Red Cross, Minnesota Reliable, Pioneer 
Turkey, Red Russian, Red Winter, Romanella, Russian, Tauranian, Theiss, 
Turkey Red, Turkish Red, Ulta, Wisconsin No. 18, Worlds Champion. 

Alberta Red is a name which was originally given a lot of Turkey wheat 
grown about 20 miles from Calgary, Alberta, Canada, in 1906. Selections of 
heads of the variety were made under the direction of W. M. Gilfoy, manager 
of the Calgary Milling Co. An extra good sample was thus obtained, which 


Fic. 57.—Outline map of the United States, showing the distribution of Turkey wheat in 
1919. Estimated area, 21,588,300 acres. 


was distributed under the name Alberta Red. Argentine is a name under 
which a strain of Turkey wheat has been grown at the Sherman County branch 
station, Moro, Oreg., for a number of years. In the experiments there it has 
proved to be one of the highest yielding strains of Crimean wheat. The wheat 
Was obtained on the stock exchange, Marseilles, France, in 1900, by W. T. 
Swingle, of the Department of Agriculture (197, S. P. I. No. 5354). It is 
recorded as being one of a-collection of different types of macaroni wheat, but 
this particular lot proved to be common wheat of the Turkey type. Bulgarian 
is a name under which a sample of Turkey wheat was obtained from the 
Indiana Agricultural Experiment Station in 1918. 

Crimean is the name properly used for this whole group of hard red winter 
wheats. It also has been used as a varietal name for separate introductions. 
The first introduction of the wheat under this name is thought to have been 
made by Carleton in 1900 (197, S. P. I. No. 5635) from Kurman-Kemelchi, Cen- 
tral Crimea, Russia. Defiance is a name under which a lot of Turkey wheat 
was distributed by the Iowa Seed Co., of Des Moines, Iowa. It was advertised 
as their novelty of 1900, which was the first year the name was applied to a 
hard red winter wheat. Egyptian is a name sometimes used for Turkey, as 
well as other varieties. A sample of Turkey under this name was obtained 
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from Dumbell, Wyo., in 1919. In a letter dated July 8, 1919, accompanying the 
above sample, C. A. Smith states: “ This wheat was brought direct from Egypt 
by a missionary and is the same wheat my father used to grow in Michigan.” 
Hgyptian was reported in 1919 from indiana, Michigan, Missouri, Ohio, Wyo- 
ming, and Wisconsin. A part of this, however, is believed to be other varieties, 
such as Gipsy and Egyptian Amber (Fulcaster). } 

Hard Winter is a name commonly used for Turkey wheat, but is properly 
used only as a class or grade name for this type of wheat. Hundred-and-One, 
or 101, is a name used for Turkey wheat distributed by the 101 Ranch, of Bliss, 
Okla. The variety is grown under this name to some extent in Kansas, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma, and Texas. Hungarian is the name used for some samples of 
Turkey wheat, but also for types identical with Pesterboden. The Hungarian 
wheat is more fully discussed along with the Pesterboden: variety. Improved 
Turkey is a selected strain of Turkey developed at the Kansas station and is 
also known as P-706. It has been used in cooperative experiments conducted 
by that station with farmers, but otherwise is not grown commercially. 

Kharkof, for the most part, is a wheat morphologically identical with 
Turkey. Several introductions were made which came from a region much 
farther north, and it was, therefore, thought to be a much more winter hardy 
wheat than Turkey. The Kharkof wheat was first introduced into the United 
States by M. A. Carleton in 1900, from Starobelsk, Kharkof, Russia (197, 
S. .P. I. No. 5641; CG: 1. No: 1442). > Two other strains (Ss P. L No. mor 
C. I. No. 1583; and S. P. I. No. 7786, C. I. No. 2198, or C. I. No. 6206), were 
obtained in 1901 through Dr. A. Boenicke, president of the Kharkof Agricul- 
tural Society. The latter of these two introductions contain a considerable 
portion of long-beaked strains more similar to Beloglina than the true Khar- 
kof. A fourth lot of Kharkof (S. P. I. No. 9125, C. I. No. 2208), consisting 
of 450 bushels, was received in 1902 from the Starobelsk district through Mr. 
HH. A. Bessey. For several years these strains of Kharkof wheat gave slightly 
better results than the ordinary Turkey wheat of Kansas and became quite 
widely distributed in that State, as well as in Wyoming and Montana. In 
recent years, however, little difference in hardiness or yield has been observed, 
except in northern Wyoming and in Montana, where it still consistently yields 
better than Turkey. : 

Lost Freight is a name used for the Turkey or Hundred-and-One variety 
in Missouri. Malcome is the name under which a sample of Turkey was ob- 
tained from Hartford City, Ind., in 1919. This is probably only a confusion 
of the name Malakof. 

Malakof is a name under which many strains of Crimean wheat have been 
introduced and grown. It is thought to have been first distributed by the 
Ratekin Seed Co., Shenandoah, Iowa, in the early nineties from seed which 
was said to have come from Russia. Malakof was reported from Illinois, 
Indiana, Kansas, Michigan, Missouri, and Oklahoma. Minnesota Red Cross 
is the name under which a sample of wheat similar to Turkey was obtained 
by the department from the Oklahoma Agricultural Experiment Station in 
1917. Minnesota Reliable is the name under which a sample of wheat similar 
to Turkey was obtained from the JIlinois Agricultural Experiment Station in 
1917. 

Pioneer Turkey is a name used for Turkey by P. J. Jennings, of McCracken, 
Kans. About 1910 he obtained an oid sample of Turkey wheat from an ele- 
vator man in Topeka, who believed it to be from the earliest Turkey wheat 
grown in Kansas. Concerning this, Mr. Jennings has written: ™ 


°2 Correspondence with A. F. Swanson, Hays Experiment Station, Hays, Kans., dated 
September 12, 1920. 
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We kept selecting and planting same with every care until at last our whole 
farm was producing this strain and as pure as it was possible to be had, and 
to-day it has under this treatment almost developed an individuality all its 
own. Knowing its relation to other days and as we had given it so much care 
and attention without any aid or encouragement from any one and had in 
the meantime lost track of the man who had helped us get the first seed, we 
decided, for the want of a better name, to call the wheat “Pioneer Turkey,” 
in honor of its early history and, too, because our farm on which all this work 
was done was known as “ Pioneer Place.” 


Red Russian is a name commonly used by farmers for Turkey wheat in 
Kansas and other hard winter-wheat-producing States. Red Winter, like Red 
Russian, is a name commonly used for Turkey wheat by farmers. It has also 
been used as a varietal name for several strains of Turkey wheat grown by 
experiment stations. Romanella is a name under which a sample of wheat 
similar to Turkey was obtained by the Department of Agriculture from Haage 


 & Schmidt, Erfurt, Germany, in 1904. Russian is a name commonly used for 


Turkey wheat by Kansas farmers. Tauranian is the name recently applied to 
a sample of wheat practically identical -with Turkey which was obtained by 
G. W. Ripka, Salina, Kans., from an agricultural college in the Province of 
Taurida, Russia, in the spring of 1914. Some strains of this wheat have long 
beaks and are apparently identical with Beloglina. This wheat has been 
grown at the Kansas Agricultural Experiment Station since 1916. Mr. Ripka 
has grown about 1,000 acres of it annually since 1914, and has distributed the 
seed quite generally in his neighborhood. Theiss is the name of an introduc- 
tion of Turkey wheat from Budapest, Austria-Hungary, made in 1900 by the 
United States Department of Agriculture. Harlier introductions of Theiss have 
been: grown in the eastern part of the United States. 

Turkey Red is the name first used for Turkey wheat throughout Kansas in 
the early seventies. During the last decade, however, the word Red generally 
has been omitted. Turkish Red is a name long used for Turkey wheat in Iowa. 
This is the name under which the wheat was distributed in 1886 by George W. 
Franklin, of Atlantic, lowa, who is reported to have been the first man to dis- 


| - tribute this wheat in that State (54, p. 2638). 


Ulta wheat, which is identical with Turkey, was first introduced into the 
United States from Constantinovskol, 40 miles east of Stavropol, in north Cau- 
casus, in 1800 by M. A. Carleton, of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture (197, S. P. I. No. 5688). Wisconsin No. 18 is a lot of Turkey wheat dis- 
tributed quite widely in Wisconsin by the Wisconsin Agricultural Experiment 
Station. Worlds Champion is a name under which a sample of Turkey was 
obtained from the Illinois Agricultural Experiment Station in 1917. 


IOwA NO. 404. 


Description—lIowa No. 404 is identical with Turkey morphologically, but in 
experiments in lowa it has shown greater winter hardiness and proved more 
productive. 

History.—It is a pure-line selection of Turkey (Minn. No. 529) developed at 
the Iowa Agricultural Experiment Station and first distributed by them in the 
fall of 1913 as a winter-hardy and high-yielding pure strain of Turkey wheat. 

Distribution.—Grown in Illinois, lowa, and Wisconsin. 


IOWA NO. 1946. 


Description—This is another pure line similar to Turkey, but superior to it 
in yield and winter hardiness. 
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History—Ilowa No. 1946 is a more recent and apparently superior selection 
developed at the Iowa Agricultural Experiment Station. It is a pure line 
from a mixed strain of wheat known as Iowa No. 1661, which was supposed 
to have been selected from Banat. The latter was introduced from Russia, but 
was originally from the Banat district in Hungary. 

Distribution.—Grown to a small extent in Iowa in 1921. 


MONTANA NO. 36. 


Description.—This variety can not be distinguished from Turkey, but has 
proved superior to it in winter hardiness and yield in experiments and com- 
mercal trials in Montana. 

History—tIt is a pure-line selection of Kharkof qeecnen at the Montana 
Agricultural Experiment Station, Bozeman, Mont., and distributed by them since 
the fall of 1915 as a winter-hardy, high-yielding strain. 

Distribution. Grown in Montana. 


NEBRASKA NO. 60. 


Description.—Nebraska No. 60 is practically identical with Turkey in all taxo- 
nomic characters. 

History—tThis is a high-yielding pureline selection of Turkey wheat devel- 
oped at the Nebraska Agricultural Experiment Station. It was distributed for 
commercial growing and for testing at experiment Stations in other States in 
the fall of 1918. Another selection, Nebraska No, 6, was eases at the 
same time. 

Distribution.—Grown in Nebraska. 


WISCONSIN PEDIGREE NO. 2. 


Description.—This variety is identical with Turkey. 

History.—Wisconsin Pedigree No. 2 is a pure-line selection of Turkey wheat 
developed by the Wisconsin Agricultural Experiment Station and distributed 
by them as a high-yielding strain since the fall of 1918. 

Distribution Grown in Wisconsin. 


KANRED, 


Description.—Plant winter habit, midseason, midtali; stem white, weak; 
spike awned, fusiform, middense, inclined; glumes glabrous, white, midlong, 
midwide; shoulders narrow, oblique to elevated; beaks 3 to 25 mm. long; awns 
3 to 10 cm. long; kernels dark red, midlong, hard, ovate, to elliptical; germ 
smail; crease narrow to midwide, middeep; cheeks rounded; brush small, 
midlong. 

Kanred is very similar to Turkey, but is slightly more winter hardy and 
slightly earlier and can be distinguished from that variety by its longer beaks 
on the outer glumes and by its resistance to some forms of both leaf and stem 
rust. This resistance to rust is an important factor in the ability of the variety 
to outyield Turkey wheat in many sections. It is also about equal to Turkey in 
milling and bread-making value. A spike, glumes, and kernels of Kanred are 
shown in Plate XL, B. 

History.—Kanred is the product of a single head selected in 1906 from the 
Crimean variety (C. I. No. 1485), which had been introduced into the United 
States from Russia by the United States Department of Agriculture. The 
Selection from which it descended was one of 554 head selections made in 1906 
py Dr. H. F. Roberts, of the Botany Department of the Kansas Agricultural 
Eixperiment Station (162). In 1911 the more promising strains were included 
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in experiments by the Agronomy Department of the Kansas station, and several 
of them, including Kanred, were grown in field plats. In 1916 it was discovered 
to be rust resistant. During these years of preliminary testing of the Kanred 
wheat it was known by the number P-762. In 1917 it was named Kanred (a 
contraction of Kansas Red). About 4,000 acres were seeded to this variety in 
the fall of 1917, more than 50,000 acres in the fall of 1918, and not less than 
500,000 acres in the fall of 1919. 

Distribution.—Kanred was reported in 1919 from 23 counties in Kansas, 1 
county in Michigan, and 5 counties in Oklahoma. (Fig. 58.) Probably 
1,500,000 to 2,000,000 acres were sown to Kanred in the fall of 1920. It is 
grown also at experiment stations in most sections of the United States. 

Synonyms.—P-762, P-1066, and P-1068. P-—762, as shown above, was the 
designation under which Kanred wheat was known from the date of its selec- 
tion, in 1906, until the time when it was named. P-1066 and P-—1068 are two 
other pure-line selections developed at the Kansas Agricultural Experiment 
Station in much the same way as was Kanred. Both these strains have the 
rust resistance of Kanred and are identical in all mor- 
phological characters, but neither has been distributed 
for commercial growing. 


BELOGLINA. 


Description.—This variety is nearly identical with 
Kanred, except that it is slightly later and does not have i 
the resistance of that variety to stem and leaf rust. me Laie ce aes 

History—Beloglina was introduced from Russia by ge United Srates. 
the United States Department of Agriculture. Four showing the  distri- 
introductions have been made. The first lot was ob- bution of Kanred 
tained by M. A. Carleton in 1900 from Rostov on Don, hae ines ie ean 
ussia (197 S: P/id,'No.6012), where it was claimed sone 
to have been one of the most hardy red winter wheats 
known. It was grown near Beloglinskaya, in the northern portion of the 
Stavropol Government, a region of great extremes of temperature and moisture. 
This wheat has proved somewhat more winter hardy than commercial strains 
of Turkey and Kharkof, but not enough so to make it become an important 
variety. 

Distribution.—This variety is not known to be grown commercially, but is 
grown at Mahy experiment stations in the western United States. 


BACSKA. 


Description—The Bacska wheat grown in Wisconsin is very similar to 
Kanred, except that it is slightly taller and later and does not have the 
resistance of Kanred to stem and leaf rust. 

History.—The original Bacska wheat (197, S. P. I. No. 5498) was introduced 
from Budapest, Austria-Hungary, in 1900 by the United States Department of 
Agriculture. A pure-line selection made from the original introduction by 
KH. J. Delwiche, of the Wisconsin Agricultural Hixperiment Station at Ashland, 
Wis., is the only Bacska wheat now known to be commercially grown. It is 
Sometimes called Wisconsin Pedigree No. 408. 

Distribution —tThis variety was reported in 1919 from Bayfield and Price 
Counties, Wis., where it made up 17 and 2 per cent of the wheat acreage, 
respectively. 

Synonym.—Wisconsin Pedigree No. 408. 
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PRESTON (VELVET CHAFF). 


Description.—Plant spring habit, midseason, midtall; stem white, sometimes 
faintly purple, especially on lower internodes, midstrong; spike awned, fusi- 
form, middense, inclined; glumes glabrous, white, midlong, midwide, easily 
deciduous; shoulders wanting to narrow, oblique; beaks 1 to 8 mm. long; awns 
2 to 7 cm. long; kernels red, midlong, hard, ovate; germ midsized; crease nar- 
row to midwide, shallow to middeep, triangular; cheeks angular; brush mid- 
sized, midlong. 

The kernels of Preston are distinguished from other hard red wheats by 
the dull seed coat and the rather narrow triangular crease. A spike, glumes, 
and kernels of Preston wheat are shown in Plate XLI, A. 

Hisiory—tThe Preston variety was bred from a cross between Ladoga, a 
Siberian wheat, and Red Fife. The hybrid was wade by Dr. William Saunders, 
at the Central Experimental Farm, Ottawa, Canada, in 1888. It was grown 
at the experiment station at Indian Head, Saskatchewan, as early as 1893, and 
was sent to the Minnesota Agricul- | 
tural Experiment Station for grow- 
ing in the spring of 1896. 

it is not known definitely that 
the “ Velvet Chaff” wheat now 
widely grown is Preston and is the 
result of the above distribution. 
It is probable that some of this 
wheat is an older variety from 
which the criginal name had been 
Le ; - Jost. In addition to the synonyms, 
Fic. 59.—Outline map of the eae OBE listed below, which represent sorts 

eee Se eres ot aitctad mice, aDbarently identical with the eom- 

2,233,200 acres. mercial Velvet Chaff spring wheat, 

there are types of wheat found 
within the Java variety which can not be distinguished from the Velvet Chaff 
or Preston. : 

Distribution—Grown (principally as “ Velvet Chaff’’) in Colorado, Illinois, 
Towa, Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, Montana, Nebraska, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Wisconsin, and Wyoming. (Fig. 59.) 

Synonyms.—Bearded Fife, Blue Ribbon, Climax, Golden Drop, Johnson, 
Johnson’s Early Fife, Minnesota No. 188, Red Fife, Velvet Chaff. 

Bearded Fife is the name chiefly used for the Preston variety in South 
Dakota since 1904, or earlier, although in more recent years it is commonly 
called Velvet Chaff. The name Bearded Fife was used to distinguish this © 
wheat, which was also often called Red Fife, from the weil-kKnown Red Fife | 
wheat of Canada. Blue Ribbon is the name of a selected lot of a wheat, appar- 
ently identical with Preston, distributed by H. E. Krueger, of Beaver Dam, 
Wis., since about 1909. He stated 2° that the wheat “ was selected 10 years ago, 
from an old fife variety,-and ripens about with Marquis.” Blue Ribbon is 
grown in Illinois, Iowa, Michigan, North Dakota, Ohio, and Wisconsin. Climax, 
sometimes called South Dakota Climax, was first obtained by the South Da- 
kota Agricultural Experiment Station in 1903 from John Carpenter, Hetland, 
S. Dak. It apparently is the Preston variety and was formerly grown to a con- | 


siderable extent under the name Climax in South Dakota. Golden Drop is the | 


; j é ; : . 
name under which a sample of wheat identical with Preston was obtained in 


*“ Correspondence with the Office of Cereal Investigations, dated Apr. 26, 1917. 
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Towa in 1919. A definite history of the bearded spring Goldeu Drop variety is 
not available, but this is probably an old English wheat. A spring wheat simi- 
lar to the above was grown under this name in New Hampshire in 1872 (9, 
p. 492). 

Johnson is a name of a wheat similar to or identical with Preston. A John- 
son or No. 55 has been reported by J. M. Thorburn & Co. as “ an amber, bearded, 
white-chaff variety,” originated in 1889 by E. S. Carman, then editor of the 
Rural New Yorker (191, p. 48). Rural New Yorker No. 55 also was described 
in 1888 (28, p. 523) as a “pure wheat cross. Medium to ripen. Stems yellow. 
Heads average nearly 4 inches. Hight breasts to a side. Chaff white, heavily 
bearded, three to four grains to a breast, fair size, bright amber color, hard 
regular heads, i. e., not inclined to club.” In 1890 the Rural New Yorker (24, 
p. 516) reported ‘‘ No. 55 has been named ‘ Johnson’ after Prof. 8. W. Johnson, 
of Yale.” A Johnson wheat was grown in California as early as 1871 (7). 

The Marysville “Appeal” has seen some samples from a field of wheat grow- 
ing near Yuba City which are reported to be an average of the crop of about 
40 acres of the bearded Chile variety and give promise of a good crop without 
further rain. The proprietor estimates a yield of from 380 to 40 bushels per 
acre. This variety of wheat is highly prized by the grain growers of Sutter, 
and is known as the Johnson wheat. 

Johnson wheat was reported in 1919 from Iowa, Minnesota, South Dakota, 
and Wisconsin. Samples of this wheat resemble Java and Dixon as well as 
Preston. Johnson’s Early Fife is a name used for the wheat which later 
became known as Bearded Red Fife or Red Fife bearded, which is identical 
with the commercial Velvet Chaff or Preston. Wheeler and Balz (203) state: 


The so-called Red Fife, a hard, red, bearded wheat,... The origin of 
this variety, which is also called Golden Fife and Johnson’s Harly Fife, is some- 


‘what obscure. 


It is not certain that this wheat is identical with other lots of Johnson. 

Minnesota No. 188 is a number given by the Minnesota Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station to Preston wheat which was received from Dr. William Saunders, 
of Ottawa, Ontario, Canada. The following extract is from the records of 
the Agronomy Division of the Minnesota station: 

Minnesota 188 was originated by Dr. Wiiliam Saunders, of the Canadian 
Experimental Farms. It was the resuit of a cross between Red Fife and 
Ladoga made in 1889. It was improved by selection by Dr. Saunders and re- 
ceived at Minnesota in 1896. As introduced to farmers in Minnesota it con- 
tained both red and white seeds, and it was recalled. It should not be con- 
sidered as a Minnesota pedigree. 

Preston wheat from the above source, frequently designated as Minnesota 
No. 188, is still grown to a considerable extent in Minnesota. Red Fife is a 
name under which Preston wheat was grown in South Dakota as early as 1905. 
Although incorrectly applied, this name continued in use for several years. 

Velvet Chaff is a name which came into use about 1905 for a wheat similar to 
Preston or identical with it. Just how and when this particular name arose is 
not known. By 1912 the wheat grown under this name was quite widely 
grown in the Dakotas and Minnesota, and the name Velvet Chaff was used by 
the Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce and the Chicago Board of Trade as a 
grade name. By 1914, however, this wheat was included in the northern grades 
of wheat and the name Velvet Chaff was abandoned as a grade name. The 
name has continued in use, however, as a varietal name for the wheat on farms. 
The only observable difference between this wheat and the true Preston from 
Canada is that the latter more often shows a purple tinge in the stems and 
has a Slightly rougher seed coat. Velvet Chaff was reported in 1919 from 
Idaho, Illinois, lowa, Michigan, Minnesota, Montana, Nebraska, North Dakota, 
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South Dakota, Wyoming, and Wisconsin. As the name Velvet Chaff is a mis- 
nomer when applied to this type of wheat, the name Preston has been used in 
preference to it by the United States Department of Agriculture and by most 
experiment stations since 1915. It is thought by the writers that most of the 
wheat grown under the name of Velvet Chaff and other synonyms above 
recorded is really the Preston variety, although some of it is doubtless of 
earlier origin. — 
KOTA. 


Description—Plant spring habit, midseason, midtall; stem white, weak to 
midstrong; spike awned, fusiform, middense, inclined; glumes glabrous, white, 
midlong, midwide; shoulders midwide, square to elevated; beaks narrow, 3 
to 20 mm. long; awns 8 to 8 cm. long; kernels red, midlong, hard, ovate to ellipti- 
eal, slightly humped; germ small; crease wide, usually shallow; cheeks usually 
angular; brush small, short to midlong. 

Kota can be distinguished from Preston by the longer beaks and elevated 
shoulders. The kernels are more humped and have a smaller germ. Kota is 
resistant to many forms of stem rust and also is quite drought resistant. It 
also is a good milling and bread-making wheat. A spike, glumes, and kernels 
of Kota are shown in Plate XLI, B. 

History.—The Kota variety was obtained in Russia by Prof. H. L. Bolley, 
of the North Dakota Agricultural College, in 1903, while making a study of the 
flax industry of Europe for the United States Department of Agriculture. It 
was introduced either as a separate lot, later designated by Professor Boiley 
as “R. B. R. 3,” or as a mixture in a sample of durum wheat. It recently was 
Separated from Monad durum wheat, found to be resistant to some forms of 
stem rust and to have high agronomic and milling values, and was named Kota, 
in 1919 by Waldron and Clark (200, p. 187-195). The name is a part of the 
name North Dakota. 

Distribution.—Grown to a small extent in Cass County, N. Dak., in 1920. 
It is also grown at several experiment stations and is used aS a parent in 
breeding for rust-resistant spring wheats. 

Synonym.—‘ R. B. R. 3.” This is the designation used by Professor Bolley, 
of the North Dakota Agricultural Experiment Station, for a wheat identical 
with Kota. According to Professor Bolley, R. B. R. 3 was one of his original in- 
troductions from Russia in 1903, introduced as 8S. P. I. No. 10214.% The un- 
published record for this number in the Office of Foreign Seed and Plant Intro- 
duction is “‘ winter wheat from Balachof, Tambof Government,” as one of 25 
lots of wheat introduced from Russia by Professor Bolley in 1903. In 1911 
Professor Bolley distributed his “R. B. R. 3” to several farmers and to the 
Langdon substation, but the variety never became commercially established by 
that distribution. In the spring of 1919, after the discovery of resistance to 
stem rust in Kota and its similarity to *“R. B. R. 3,” Professor Bolley dis- 
tributed a second lot, consisting of about a bushel of seed, to Mr. Jalmer Herre, 
Kelso, N. Dak., who was the first farmer to increase it. 


PIONEER. 


Description.—Plant spring habit, early, midtall; stem usually white, a faint 
purple sometimes appearing on lower internodes, weak to midstrong; spike 
awned, fusiform, middense, inclined; glumes glabrous, white, midlong to long, 
narrow; shoulders wanting to narrow, oblique; beaks 1 to 5 mm. long; awns 2 


*4 Correspondence with J. A. Clark, Office of Cereal Investigations, dated Apr. 18, 1919, 
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h -to 5 em. long; kernels dark red, midlong, hard, ovate to elliptical; germ small 


to midsized; crease midwide, middeep; cheeks angular; brush midsized, short. 

Pioneer differs from Preston chiefly in being several days earlier and in hav- 
ing a darker and harder kernel. 

History—Pioneer is of hybrid origin, having originated from the progeny 
of a cross made in 1903 by Dr. C. E. Saunders, Dominion cerealist, at the Cen- 
tral Experimental Farm, Ottawa, Canada, between Riga and Preston. 

Distribution —Grown in experiments at field stations in the northern Great 
Plains since 1915. It has proved to be a fair-yielding variety of high milling 
quality. It has not proved superior to Marquis, however, and has not become 
commercially grown in the United States. 


RUDY. 


Description.—Plant winter habit, midseason to late, midtall to tall; stem 
white, weak to midstrong; spike awned, linear fusiform, lax, inclined to nod- 
ding; glumes glabrous, yellowish white with black-striped margins, midlong, 
wide; shoulders midwide, usually oblique ; 
beaks 1 to 5 mm. long; awns 3 to 8 
em. long; kernels red, long, soft, usually 
elliptical; germ small; crease wide, mid- 
deep; cheeks rounded; brush midsized, 
midlong. 

This variety is distinct in having black 
stripes along the margins of the glumes. 
A spike, glumes, and kernels of Rudy are ; 
shown in Plate XLII, A. Fic. 60.—Outline map of a portion of 

History —tThe origin of Rudy wheat has ae cae eee act eae 
been recorded by Carleton (98, Dp. 65) as 1919. Estimated area, 399,400 acres. 
follows: 

One of the best of the most recently produced varieties is the Rudy, which 
was originated at Troy, Ohio, in 1871, by M. Rudy, through a careful propaga- 
ae of the seed from a superior and a distinct stool of wheat found in a large 

eld. 

Rudy wheat was not included in the varietal experiments of the Ohio Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station until 1892. It is reported as having been introduced 
into Michigan, however, from western Ohio, in 1891. 

Distribution.—Grown in Arkansas, Delaware, Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, 
Maryland, Michigan, Missouri, New York, North Carolina, Ohio, Oklahoma, 
Pennsylvania, Virginia, and West Virginia. (Wig. 60.) 

Synonyms.—Anti-Rust, Black Mediterranean, Karly Rudy, Kentucky Giant, 
and Queen of New York. 

Anti-Rust is the name under which a sample of Rudy was obtained from In- 
diana in 1919. The name is wrongly used because the variety is not rust re- 
sistant. Black Mediterranean was also obtained from Indiana in 1919. The 
name is doubtless due to the black stripes on the glumes and because Rudy is 
very similar to Mediterranean except in glume color. Early Rudy is the name 
under which the Rudy variety has recently been grown by the Indiana Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station. Kentucky Giant is the name under which a 
sample of Rudy was obtained from Illinois in 1919. This name usually is ap- 
plied to the Fuleaster variety. Queen of New York is a name under which a 
sample of Rudy was obtained from the Indiana Agricultural Experiment Sta- 


tion through the Cornell University station. 


eis 
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GLUTEN (GLUTEN B 86). 


Description.—Plant winter habit, midseason, midtall to tall; stem white, mid- 
strong; spike awned, fusiform, lax, nodding; glumes glabrous, white, midlong 
to long, midwide; shoulders midwide, oblique to square; beaks 2 to 15 mm. 
long; awns 3 to 7 em. long; kernels red, long, soft, usually elliptical; germ 
small to midsized; crease midwide, middeep; cheeks usually angular; brush 
midsized, midlong to long. 

This variety has a more nodding spike than Rudy and does not have the black 
stripes on the glumes. 

History— Gluten B 86 was first obtained by the United States Department 
of Agriculture from the Indiana Agricultural Experiment Station, in 1913, 
which in turn obtained it from the California station in 1902. Its origin is un- 
determined. 

Distribution—Grown by the Indiana and Wisconsin Agricultural Experi- 
ment Stations. It is not known to be grown commercially. 


NIGGER. 


Description.—Plant winter habit, midseason, midtall to tall; stem purple, 
midstrong to strong; spike awned, fusiform, middense, inclined; glumes gla- 
brous, white, midlong, wide; shoulders midwide, 
oblique to square; beaks 1 to 2 mm. long; awns 
2 to 6 em. long; kernels red, long, soft, ovate to — 
elliptical, slightly humped; germ midsized; crease | 
midwide, deep, pitted; cheeks rounded to angular; 
brush midsized, midiong. | 

Nigger differs from Gluten and Rudy chiefly in | 
having purple straw and shorter beaks. A spike, — 
glumes, and kernels of Nigger are shown in Plate 
XLII, B. 


-Fig. 61.—Outline map of the Hist oN > : - 
Story. Nigger wheat is said h been 
central United States, show- y NIBE } t to have 


"He ane Ghesonecn G2 kre first distributed from the farm of a colored man in 

ger wheat in 1919. Esti- Darke County, Ohio.” (774, p. 4.) It was grown 

mated area, 280,600 acres. in experiments by the Ohio Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station as early as 1884. 

Distribution—Grown in 1919 in Arkansas, lilinois, Indiana, Kansas, Ken- 
tucky, Michigan, Missouri, Chio, Pennsylvania, Texas, and West Virginia. This | 
distribution is shown in Figure 61. 1 

Synonyms.—Winter Green, Winter John, and Winter King. 

Winter Green is the name under which a sample of Nigger wheat was ob- | 
tained from St. Henry, Ohio, in 1919, where it had been grown for 10 years. || 
Winter John is a name used for Nigger in Bartholomew County, Ind., since | 
1901. Winter King is the name under which a sample of Nigger was obtained | 
from the Indiana Agricultural Experiment Station through the Corneli Uni- | 
versity station in 1912. Winter King was first obtained by the United States | 
Department of Agriculture from J. A. Simmer’s Seed House, Toronto, Ontario, 
Canada, in 1902. It was reported grown by the Ohio Agricultural Experiment 
Station as early as 1906, and by the Kentucky station in 1907. This name was || 
reported in 1919 from Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, Michigan, Missouri, Ohio, 7 | 
Pennsylvania, Tennessee, and West Virginia. Most of the wheat grown under 
this name is Goldcoin, Poole (Harvest King), Fulcaster, or Jones Fife (Winter 
TIife). 
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RUDY (A). NIGGER (B). 


Spike, face view, natural size; glumes from lower, central, and upper portions of spike, natural 
size; kernels in three positions and in transverse section, magnified 3 diameters. 
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SILVERSHEAF (A). GENESEE GIANT (B). 


Spike, face view, natural size; glumes fgom lower, central, and upper portions of spike, natural 
size; kernels in three positions and in transverse section, magnified 3 diameters. 


| thin, with a silvery glisten in the sun; grain large, dark, 


/ 
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SILVERSHEAF (JONES SILVER SHEAF LONGBERRY RED). 


Description.—Plant winter habit, midseason, tall; stem usually white, mid- 
_ Strong, coarse ; spike awned, fusiform, lax, inclined; glumes glabrous, white, 
- long,: midwide, easily deciduous; shoulders midwide, usually elevated; beaks 
= 2 to 30 mm. long; awns 8 to 10 cm. long; kernels pale red, long, soft, ellip- 
tical; germ small; crease midwide, shallow to middeep; cheeks rounded; 
brush midsized, midlong. 

: The variety as grown contains mixtures of purple straw. Silversheaf is 
_ distinct in having dark coffee-colored stripes on the glumes. <A spike, glumes, 
and kernels of Silversheaf wheat are shown in Plate XLIII, A. 
History.—This variety was originated by A. N. Jones (128), Le Roy (for- 
' merly of Newark, N. Y.), Genesee County, N. Y., in 19038. Concerning it he 
has written the following: 

I offer this season for the first time the finest Longberry Red wheat ever 
_ known in this country. ... This wonder in the wheat line originated from a 
eross between my No. 8, or better known as American Bronze, and the cross- 


' breed from a cross between Lancaster and Seedling No. 91, Longberry. 
He described the wheat as follows: 


i Straw of a light yellow color, medium tall, thick walled and strong; head 
' long, wide, and full, which as they ripen has a drooping habit. Chaff white, 


| and flinty, nearly as long as rye. 


. This wheat was advertised and distributed by Peter 
Henderson & Co. (110), seedsmen, of New York, as early 
- as 1903. 
Disiribution.—Grown in New York and South Caro- : 
7 lina, and under the names of synonyms in Maryland, > 
North Carolina, Pennsylvania, and West Virginia. vas 
(Fig. 62.) ey 
Synonyms.—Ausiralian, Clipperd’s Bearded, Coffee, yy¢, 62.—Outline map 
and Davis. of a portion of the 
Australian is the name under which a sample of Silver- _ ©@8térn United States, 
: F showing the _ distri- 
Sheaf was obtained from Frederick, Md., in 1919. The  pution of Silversheaf 
variety was reported under this name from Maryland wheat in 1919. MUsti- 
and Pennsylvania. Clipperd’s Bearded is thename under M™a@ted area, 34,900 
which a sample of Silversheaf was obtained from Chat- oe 
ham County, N. C., in 1919. Coffee is the name used for Silversheaf in West 
Virginia. A sample was obtained from Shepherdstown, W. Va., in 1919. The 
_ name Coffee is probably due to the color of the glumes. Davis is a name used 
for Silversheaf in Maryland and North Carolina. A sample of Davis was ob- 
tained from Lynch, Md., in 1919. 


FRETES. 


_Description.—Plant Spring habit, although very prostrate in early growth, 
midseason, midtall; stem white, weak to midstrong; spike awned, fusiform, 
middense, inclined; glumes glabrous, white, midlong, midwide; shoulders mid- 
wide, oblique to elevated; beaks 2 to 20 mm. long; awns 2 to 7 em. long; Ker- 
_ hels pale red, long, soft, ovate, humped, pointed; germ gmall; crease midwide 
_ to wide, shallow to middeep; cheeks angular; brush midsized, midlong. 

History.—¥retes was introduced into the United States from El Outaya, 
| Constantine, Algeria, in 1901 (197, S. P. I. No. 7582) by David Fairchild 
and C. S. Scofield, of the United States Department of Agriculture. It is ex- 
_ tensively grown in the oases of the Sahara Desert and is sown in November. 
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The variety is said to have originated from a shipment of Russian wheat | 
which was made into Algeria at the time of a famine many years ago. 
Distribution.Fretes wheat has been grown in experiments at many stations 
in the drier sections of the United States, where it has proved a high-yielding, | 


drought-resistant variety. Its weak straw largely has prevented it from be- §, 


coming an important commercial variety. It was reported in 1919 from Los § 
Angeles County, Calif., and was formerly grown to some extent in that county. } 


DIXON (HUMPBACK It). 


Description.—Plant spring habit, late, tall; stem white, midstrong; spike | 
awned, fusiform, lax, inclined; glumes glabrous, white, long, narrow ; shoulders. 1 
usually wanting; beaks wide, 3 to 10 mm. long; awns 4 to 7 cm. long; kernels 
pale red, midlong to long, semihard, ovate, humped; germ midsized; crease mid- | 
wide, deep, sometimes pitted; cheeks rounded to angular; brush midsized, | 
long. ; 

This variety is distinguished by the humped kernels, the absence of shoul- 
ders on the glumes, and the wide lax spikes. The kernels have a smaller 
brush and germ than Humpback. 

History.—The origin of Dixon is undetermined. It has been grown in Wis- | 


consin for many years. The name Dixon is here chosen as a name for Hump- § 


back II or Smooth Humpback, as the two varieties are practically identical. | 
The Humpback variety originated from field selections made by J. P. Berglund, j 


a farmer living near Kensington, Minn. (190, p. 1).. The original head was § 
probably the result of a natural field hybrid. Two strains were developed, one § 


with pubescent glumes and one with glabrous glumes. The glabrous-glumed | 
strain was distributed a few years iater than the pubescent strain, which was } 
distributed about 1905. 

Distribution—Grown in Buffalo County, Wis. Humpback wheat was re- | 


ported from Illinois, Minnesota, Nebraska, North Dakota, South Dakota, and ] 
Wisconsin. Replies to the questionnaires do not show which strain of Hump- | 


back wheat is grown. It is thought by the writers, however, that this glabrous | 
strain, Dixon, is grown to a greater extent than the true Humpback. The acre | 
age of both strains is decreasing. 

Synonyms.—Humpback II, Johnson, and Smooth Humpback. The name 
Humpback II was first used for this glabrous-glumed strain of Humpback in 
1920 (66, p. 7). Johnson is a wheat which contains strains practically identi- 
eal-with Humpback II. Johnson is fully discussed under synonyms of Preston. 
Smooth Humpback is the name sometimes used for this glabrous-glumed strain 
of Humpback wheat in order to distinguish it from the pubescent strain called 
Humpback or Bearded Bluestem. 

CHUL. 


Description—Plant spring habit, early, short to midtall; stem white, weak, 
spike awned, fusiform, lax, inclined; glumes glabrous, white, midlong, mid- 
wide; shoulders midwide, oblique to apiculate; beaks 5 to 45 mm. long; awns 
3 to 10 em. long; kernels red, long, hard, ovate, tapering, humped; germ small; 
crease wide, shallow ; cheeks angular; brush small, midlong. 

_ Chul differs from Talimka only in having red kernels. The kernels are large, 
very hard, and somewhat similar to kernels of durum wheat. A spike of Chul 
wheat is shown in Plate VI, Figure 1. 

History.—Chul was introduced into the United States in 1902 (197, S. P. I. 
No. 9131) from Russian Turkestan by the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture through EH. A. Bessey. The seed was obtained from Dzhizak, a town about 
100 miles northwest of Samarcand. There it is grown on the steppes without 
irrigation and is both fall and spring sown. The original seed was a mixture 
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of red and white kernels, the greater part being red. The name Chul, therefore, 
has been continued for the red-kerneled portion. The white-kerneled types are 
identical with Talimka. Both types have been grown separately at experiment 
stations, but a part of the original introduction, which consisted of 100 pounds, 
was distributed to farmers. The wheat grown commercially under this name, » 
therefore, is mostly a mixture of Chul and Talimka. 

Distribution—Chul was reported in 1919 from Lake, Siskiyou, and Yolo 
Counties, Calif., and Clark County, Nev. 

Synonyms.—Aulieata, Idaho Hard, and Yantagbay. Aulieata (197, S. P. ic 
No. 9794) is a wheat identical with Chul introduced from Tashkent, Russian 
Central Asia, by BE. A. Bessey, for the United States Department of Agriculture 
in 1903. Idaho Hard is a name reported for Chul from Siskiyou County, 
Calif. Yantagbay (197, S. P. I. No. 9791) is another wheat identical with Chul, 
which has the same history as Aulieata. 


LINK (MISSING LINK). 


Description.—Plant winter habit, late, tall; stem white, strong; spike awned, 
_fusiform, middense, inclined; glumes glabrous, brown, midlong, midwide; shoul- 
ders midwide, oblique to square; beaks 2 to 10 mm. long; awns 3 to 7 cm. long; 
| kernels white, midlong, soft, ovate; germ midsized; crease narrow to midwide, 
shallow to middeep; cheeks rounded; brush midsized, midlong to long. 
| History—The origin of Link is undetermined. It was obtained as Missing 
_Link by the United States Department of Agriculture from the Indiana Agricul- 

tural Experiment Station in 1912, which in turn obtained it from Jonas Gibson, 
| Oakville, Ind., in 1911. 
_ Distribution—Grown at several experiment stations in the eastern United 
_States and possibly commercially in Indiana, although it was not reported on the 
varietal survey. | 

EMERALD (EARLY SPRING). 


Description.—Plant spring habit, midseason, midtall; stem white, slender, 
weak; spike awned, fusiform, middense, inclined; glumes glabrous, yellowish 
brown, midlong, midwide; shoulders midwide, usually oblique; beaks 1 to 3 
mm. long; awns 3 to 7 cm. long; Kernels white, midlong, soft to semihard, 
ovate; germ midsized; crease narrow to midwide, shallow; cheeks usually 
angular; brush midsized, short. 

History.—This variety was obtained by the Nebraska Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, Lincoln, Nebr., in 1913, from C. N. Schmale, a farmer living near 
Emerald, Nebr., as Early Spring wheat. Its previous history is undetermined 
and it is here named Emerald. 

Distribution—This variety has been grown in experiments in the State 
of Nebraska and has probably continued as a commercial wheat in that State, 
although to what extent is not known. No wheat was reported as Harly Spring 
from Nebraska in 1919, but some white spring wheat is known to be grown in 
that State and this may be one of the varieties. 


GENESEE GIANT (EARLY GENESEE GIANT). 


Description.—Plant winter habit, midseason, midtall; stem purple, strong, 
‘stout; spike awned, clavate, dense, erect; glumes glabrous, brown, midlong, 
)wide; shoulders narrow, usually rounded; beaks 2 to 20 mm. long; awns, 3 to 
‘7 cm. long; kernels white, short, soft to semihard, oval; germ midsized; crease 
“mInidwide, middeep; cheeks usually rounded; brush midsized, midlong; kernels 
produced in upper end of spikes resemble club wheat. 
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This variety is distinct in having a clavate spike and hard white kernels. 
A spike, glumes, and kernels of this variety are shown in Plate XLIII, B. 


History.—Genesee Giant (Early Genesee Giant) was first distributed by § 


A. N. Jones, of Newark, Wayne County, N. Y., the originator, in 1893. It was 


advertised by Peter Henderson & Co., seedsmen, of New York, in 1894, and de- j 
scribed elaborately and recommended highly by them. It is the result of a i. 


composite cross which has been recorded by Carleton (38, p. 71), as follows: 


Mediterranean © © Fultz. 
| 
Russian Velvet O © No. 87. 
| 
Lancaster C) © Winter Fife. 


Hybrid e © Iron Straw. 
Early White Leader ~ © Hybrid. 
Hybrid 4 © Winter Fife. 
Golden Cross Jr. 5 © Hybrid. 
Hybrid 5 © Iron Straw. 


Early Genesee Giant. 


Distribution —Grown in Davis and Weber Counties, Utah, and experimentally | 


in the eastern United States. 


Synonyms. Farmers Trust, Giant Squarehead, Pedigree Giant, Genesee, J] 


Golden Cross. 


Farmers Trust is a local name which has recently become used for Genesee , 
Giant in Idaho, Montana, and Nebraska. Giant Squarehead is a wheat similar | 
to Genesee Giant obtained from the Cornell University Agricultural Experi: | 
ment Station. Pedigree Giant is a wheat similar to Genesee Giant obtained | 


from the Idaho Agricultural Experiment Station in 1912. A wheat was dis: 
tributed by A. N. Jones as Pedigree Genesee Giant in 1894, the year following 


the distribution of Genesee Giant. This doubtless accgunts for this name. Tt | 
is possible that the original Genesee Giant was somewhat mixed and a pure | 


strain was distributed later. Genesee is a shortened name used by growers in 


Utah. Golden Cross is the name under which a sample of wheat similar to | 
Genesee Giant was obtained from the Indiana station through the Cornell } 


University Agricultural Experiment Station in 1912. This name is listed for a 
wheat originated by A. N. Jones in 1886, heading the list of varieties which he 
originated, which appears on his stationery. The name Golden Cross, there- 
fore, probably is wrongly applied to this wheat. 


CANADIAN RED. 


iia 
| a 


Description—Plant spring habit, early, short; stem white, slender, weak; |i 


spike awned, oblong-fusiform, middense, inclined; glumes glabrous, brown, 


long, midwide; shoulders midwide, oblique to elevated ; beaks 2 to 20 mm. long; | 
awnhs 2 to 6 cm. long; kernels white. midlong, semihard to hard, ovate, humped, 
curved; germ midsized; crease middeep, shallow to middeep; cheeks rounded ; ) 


brush small, short. 
History—The origin of Canadian Red is undetermined. It was obtained in 


July, 1919, from F. G. Stokes, of Keiseyville, Calif., who reported that it con-— 


stituted 15 per cent of the wheat grown in the vicinity of Kelseyville, Lake 
County, Calif. 
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 Distribution—Grown in Lake County, Calif. 

Synonym.—Canadian Spring. This name is also used for Canadian Red in 
Lake County, Calif. 
; LONGBERRY NO. 1 (JONES LONGBERRY NO. 1). 


Description—Plant winter habit, midseason, tall; stem white, midstrong; 
spike awned, oblong-fusiform, middense, inclined; glumes glabrous, brown, 
midlong, midwide; shoulders midwide, usually rounded; beaks 8 to 10 mm. 
long; awns 3 to 7 cm. long; kernels white, midlong to long, soft, ovate, curved ; 
germ small to midsized; crease midwide, middeep, pitted; cheeks rounded; 
brush midsized, midlong to long. 

History—kLongberry No. 1 was originated by A. N. Jones (128), at Newark, 
Wayne County, N. Y. Concerning its origin he has written as follows: 

This Amber Longberry wheat sent out in bulk in 1898 has proved to be one 
of great value in all sections. Originating from a cross seedling, parentage of 
which came from a cross between Mediterranean and Russian Velvet. 

Distribution.—Jones Longberry was reported grown in Kentucky, Michigan, 
and New York. This may or may not be Longberry No. 1. 


NEW AMBER LONGBERRY. 


| Description—Plant winter habit, midseason to late, tall; stem purple, strong ;: 
| spike awned, linear-fusiform, lax, inclined to nodding; glumes glabrous, brown, 

-midlong, midwide; shoulders wanting to narrow, oblique; beaks 2 to 5 mm. 

| long; awns 2 to 7 cm. long; kernels white, long, soft, elliptical; germ small to: 
“midsized ; erease narrow to midwide, shallow to middeep; cheeks rounded; 
‘brush midsized, midlong to long. 

| This variety differs principally from Longberry No. 1 in having purpie straw 
| and a longer, laxer, and more fusiform spike. 

History—New Amber Longberry was obtained by the United States Depart- 
| ment of Agriculture in 1899 from A. N. Jones, of Newark, N. Y., who is recorded 
‘as having originated it. 
| Distribution—Grown in experiments at the Arlington Experimental Farm, 
‘near Rosslyn, Va. It is not known to be commercially grown. 


SEVIER. 


| Description.—Plant spring habit, early, short to midtall; stem hollow, white, 

slender, weak to midstrong; spike awned, somewhat laterally compressed, oblong, 
dense, erect to inclined; glumes glabrous, brown, midlong, midwide; shoulders 
midwide, oblique; beaks midwide, acuminate, 1 to 3 mm. long; awns 2 to 6 cm. 
long; kernels white, midlong to long, semihard to hard, ovate, humped; germ 
midsized ; crease midwide, shallow; cheeks angular; brush midsized, midlong. 

This variety is not pure as commercially grown. It is very distinct and 

peculiar, as it represents nearly an intermediate form between common and 
‘durum wheat, and for that reason also somewhat resembles poulard wheat. It 
has the laterally compressed spike, sharply keeled glumes, and large, hard 
kernels of durum and the short, hollow stem, short awns, and midlong brush of 
common wheat. A spike, glumes, and kernels of Sevier are shown in Plate 
XLIV, A. 

- History—tThe origin of Sevier wheat is undetermined. It may be the re- 
sult of a natural field hybrid between common and durum wheat. It was 
first noted to be commercially grown in Utah by Stewart (186, p. 165) in the 
| Summer of 1918 and first listed as Kubanka durum wheat. Samples were 
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obtained by the writers from Mr. Stewart and from the Federal Board of 
Review, Chicago, Ill., and the wheat was found not to be Kubanka and was 
also determined to be more nearly a common than a durum wheat. As the 
variety had been grown in Sevier County, Utah, for 25 years or more, it was 
named Sevier by Stewart (187, p. 25), of the Utah station. 

Distribution. Grown in Utah. 


DIEHL-MEDITERRANEAN. 


Description.—Plant winter habit, midseason, midtall to tall; stem white, 
midstrong; spike awned, fusiform, middense, inclined to nodding: glumes gla- 
brous, brown, midlong, midwide; shoulders midwide, rounded to oblique to 
elevated ; beaks 1 to 8 mm. long; awns 3 to 7 em. long; kernels pale red, mid- 
long, soft, ovate to elliptical; germ midsized; crease narrow to midwide, mid- 
deep; cheeks usually rounded; brush mid- 
sized, midlong to long. 

Diehl-Mediterranean differs from Med- 
iterranean principally in having white 
straw and a smaller kernel. A_ spike, 
glumes, and kernels of Diehl-Mediterranean 
wheat are shown in Plate XLY, A. 

History—The Diehl-Mediterranean was 
advertised and distributed by Peter Hen- 
derson & Co., seedsmen, of New York City, 
for the first time in 1884, and is said by 
them to have originated by fertilizing the 
Red Mediterranean with the pollen of the 
Diehl (110, i884). The same history is 


Fie. 63.—Outline map of a portion i : ’ 
of the United States, showing the given in an article in the Rural New Yorker 


distribution of Diehl-Mediterranean of the same year, in which it is also said 
Wheat in 1919. Estimated area, that the variety originated in Monroe § 


114,700 acres. = , 
: County, N. Y., but by whom was not noted 


(18). The Diehl wheat was a white-kerneled wheat with a clavate spike, prob- 
ably similar to Seneca Chief. During the late eighties the Diehl-Mediterranean 
was distributed widely by the United States Department of Agriculture in the 
congressional seed distribution. 

Distribution—Grown as Diehl-Mediterranean in Michigan, New York, and 
Pennsylvania, and under the name of synonyms in Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, 
Kansas, Kentucky, Maryland, Michigan, New Jersey, North Carolina, Ohio, 
Oklahoma, Tennessee, Virginia, and West Virginia. This distribution is shown ~ 
in Figure 638. 

Synonyms.—Auburn, Big Four, Big Ten, Blue Ridge, Eclipse, Hybrid Mediter-_ ; 
ranean, Michigan Bronze, Michigan Brown, Miller’s Choice, Rattle Jack, Russian 
Amber, Shepherd’s Perfection, Shepherd’s Prolific, and Spade. 

Auburn is the name under which a wheat identical with Diehl-Mediterranean 
was obtained from the Virginia Agricultural Experiment Station in 1917. It is 
not known to be commercially grown. Big Four, which also was found to be 
identical with Diehl-Mediterranean, was obtained from A. J. Hagman, of 
Hawesville, Hancock County, Ky., who stated that it had been grown for eight 
years in that vicinity, where it constitutes 33 per cent of the wheat acreage. © 
It also is grown in Cass County. Ind. Big Ten also is Diehl-Mediterranean, ~ 
as grown in Ripley County, Ind., and Henderson County, Ky. Blue Ridge is a 
name under which samples of wheat similar to Diehl-Mediterranean have been 
obtained from the Kentucky and Virginia stations. Its further history is unde- 
termined. Blue Ridge was reported in 1919 from North Carolina, New Jersey, 
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SEVIER (A). LADOGA (B). 


Spike, face view, natural size; glumes from lower, central, and upper portions of spike, natural size; 
kernels in three positions and in transverse section, magnified 3 diameters. 
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DIEHL-MEDITERRANEAN (A). 7 GoENs (B). 


Spike, face view, natural size; glumes from lower, central, and upper portions of spike, natural size; 
kernels in three positions and in transverse section, magnified 3 diameters. 
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and Pennsylvania. -Eclipse is a wheat similar to Diehl-Mediterranean, except 
that sometimes it has a slightly elevated shoulder. This wheat was first ob- 
tained by the United States Department of Agriculture from T. W. Wood & 
Sons, seedsmen, of Richmond, Va., in 1899. Its previous history is undeter- 
mined. Eclipse was reported from Ohio, Tennessee, Virginia, and West Virginia. 
Hybrid Mediterranean is a name early used for Diehl-Mediterranean wheat. and 
often is referred to in literature as a synonym of that variety. 

Michigan Bronze is a name which was recognized as a synonym of Diehl- 
Mediterranean wheat by the Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station as early as 
-1888. It apparently is a name under which Diehl-Mediterranean wheat was 
advertised and distributed by Thorburn & Co., seedsmen, of New York City, as 
early as 1889. The name, however, was recorded for a wheat by C. S. Plumb 
as early as 1877. It was reported from Michigan and Tennessee in 1919. 
Michigan Brown apparently is a name used by some growers of ‘Michigan 
Bronze. : 

Miller’s Choice apparently is identical with Diehl-Mediterranean. It has 
been grown by the North Carolina Agricultural Experiment Station, but was 
not reported in the varietal survey. According to Prof. G. M. Garren, of North 
Carolina station, the wheat now called Miller’s Choice was bought as seed 
wheat by B. B. Miller, of Salisbury, N. C., from some one in Maryland, who 
called it ‘Spade’ wheat. It was tried on Mr. Miller’s place and later on the 
Iredell Farm of the North Carolina station at Statesville, N. C., and did well 
in each place. As the name ‘“ Spade” was not familiar to these men, it was 
rechristened ‘ Miller’s Choice,’ in honor of Mr. Miller. 

Rattle Jack is the same as Diehl-Mediterranean and is the principal variety 
grown in Crawford County, Kans. It also is grown in Cherokee and Neosho 
Counties, Kans., and Osage County, Okla. It was also reported from Madison 
and Marion Counties, Ill., but according to Leighty the wheat there grown as 
Rattle Jack is of Gipsy type. Its history is undetermined. Russian Amber is a 
name under which samples of wheat identical with Diehl-Mediterranean have 
been received from the Indiana Agricultural Experiment Station. its history 
is undetermined and it is not known to be commercially grown. Shepherd’s 
Perfection grown in 14 counties in Michigan is for the most:part Diehl-Mediter- 
ranean. One sample obtained from Ceresco, Calhoun County, proved to be 
Goens. ‘Shepherd’s Prolific is a name under which a sample identical with 
Diehl-Mediterranean was obtained from the Indiana’ Agricultural Experiment 
Station. It was reported from Jennings County, Ind., and Delaware and Rich- 
land Counties, Ohio. Spade is identical with Diehl-Mediterranean. The origin 
of the name Spade is undetermined. Wheat under that name was first obtained 
| _by the United States Department of Agriculture from Pennsylvania in 1903. It 
was reported from Georgia, Kentucky, Maryland, North Carolina, Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania, Tennessee, and Virginia. 


RUSSIAN, 


Description.—Plant winter habit, late, midtall; stem white, strong: spike 
awned, fusiform, middense, inclined; glumes glabrous, brown, midlong, nar- 
row; shoulders wanting to narrow, elevated; beaks 2 to 10 mm. long; awns 
3 to 7 cm. long; sometimes black; kernels red, midlong, semihard, ovate to 
elliptical, acute; germ small; crease midwide, shallow to. middeep; cheeks 
| rounded to angular ; brush midsized, midlong to long. 

' Russian differs from Diehl-Mediterranean principally in being later and 
shorter and in having narrower and darker colored glumes and, under some 
conditions, black awns. 
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History—The above-described sample under the name of Russian was ob- 
tained from the Virginia Agricultural Experiment Station, Blacksburg, Va., 
in 1917. Its origin is undetermined. It is slightly different from Russian Am- 
ber listed above as a synonym of Diehl-Mediterranean, and also is different 
from any other wheat grown in the United States under the name of Russian. 

Distribution—Wheat under the name Russian was reported in 1919 from 
Maryland, Michigan, Missouri, Ohio, Tennessee, and Virginia. This may 
or may not be the wheat above described. 


IMPERIAL AMBER. 


Description.—Plant winter habit, midseason, midtall; stem usually white, 
sometimes faintly purple on lower internodes, midstrong; spike awned, broadly | 
fusiform, middense, inclined; glumes glabrous, brown, long, wide; shoulders | 
wanting to narrow, oblique; beaks 3 to 25 mm. long; awns 2 to 8 cm. long; 
kernels red, midlong, soft, ovate to elliptical; germ small to midsized; crease 
midwide, middeep to deep, pitted; cheeks usually rounded; brush midsized, | 
midiong. 

Imperial Amber differs from Diehl-Mediterranean principally in having longer | 
glumes and beaks. 

History.—The origin of Imperial Amber is undetermined. Several samples 
have been obtained from the Missouri and Indiana Agricultural Experiment 
Stations. The samples have varied slightly in length of beak and other minor 
characters. The strain above described is a pure-line selection (C. I. No. 5338) | 
made by Dr. C. E. Leighty at the Arlington Experimental Farm from a bulk sam- | 
ple obtained from the Missouri Agricultural Experiment Station in 19138. 

Distribution.—_No wheat is known to be grown commercially under the name | 
Imperial Amber. The unselected wheat under this name, which probably may | 
be only Diehl-Mediterranean, has been grown in experiments in Missouri, In- 
diana, Ohio, and New York, and the pure-line strain above described is grown © 
at Arlington Farm. | 

Synonyms.—Davidson and Farmers Trust. A sample of wheat called David-— 
son was obtained from the Virginia Agricultural Experiment Station in 1917 and _ 
proved to be very similar to Imperial. The origin of Davidson is undetermined © 
and it is not known to be commercially grown. Farmers Trust is a name under 
which a sample similar to Imperial was obtained from the Cornell University | 
Station. This name is applied to at least two other varieties. It probably is | 
most commonly used for Mediterranean. The name was reported for wheat 
grown in Arkansas, Indiana, Michigan, Pennsylvania, and Wisconsin. 


GOENS. 


Description—Plant winter habit, early, midtall to tall; stem purple, strong; 
spike awned, fusiform, middense, inclined; glumes glabrous, brown, midlong | 
to long, midwide, easily deciduous; shoulders narrow, usually oblique; beaks 
1 to 3 mm. long; awns 2 to 7 cm. long; Kernels red, midlong, Soft, ovate; germ 
midsized to large; crease midwide, middeep to deep, sometimes pitted; cheeks | 
usually rounded; brush midsized, midlong. 

Goens differs from Diehl-Mediterranean principally in being earlier and in 
having purple straw, more easily shattered spikes, and shorter beaks, A spike, | 
glumes, and kernels of Goens are shown in Plate XLV, B. | 

History——The Goens variety, under the names Red Chaff and Red Chaff 
Bearded, has long been known in the United States. According to Klippart, in | 
1857 (131, p. 739) this wheat was “ cultivated in Clermont County, Ohio, for 
upward of 50 years.” He further states that the origin of the name Goens is 
undetermined. Wheat under this name was first obtained by the United States 
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Department of Agriculture in 1912 from the Indiana Agricultural Experiment 
Station, through Cornell University. It ‘was introduced into Muskingum 
County (Ohio) by John Dent in 1808.” The Red Chaff wheat mentioned above, 
however, may be only the Mediterranean variety, as Goens has been said to be 
a cross between Mediterranean and Gipsy made by a man named Goens in 
Ohio and afterwards developed by his son. Concerning the introduction of the 
variety into Shelby County, Ind., where it now is the leading variety, Russell 
G. East, county agent, Shelbyville, Ind., has written as follows: = 

Answering your inquiry regarding Shelby Red Chaff wheat. The year 1887 
a man named Hall living at Fountaintown, in this county, purchased a carload 
of seed wheat in Paulding County, Ohio. From this start this variety has 
become the common variety grown throughout the county and has been known 
locally as Hall, Red Hall, Red Chaff, and Red Chaff Bearded. 

Disiribution—Grown as Goens in Indiana, Michigan, and Ohio, and under 
the names of synonyms in Illinois and Pennsylvania. (Wig. 64.) 

Synonyms.—Baldwin, Cummings, Dunlap, Dunlop, 
Going, Hall, Miller’s Pride, Owen, Red Chaff, Red 
Chaff Bearded, Red Hall, and Shelby Red Chaff. The 
name Baldwin is used locally for Goens wheat in Mad- 
ison, Pickaway, and Union Counties, Ohio. Cummings 
is the name of a wheat apparently identical with 
Goens which was reported grown for two years in the 
vicinity of Tippecanoe City, Miami County, Ohio, and [e. 64.—Outline map of 
constitutes 50 per cent of the wheat of that vicinity, | Hic, ae e shane 
according to C. A. Studebaker, of that place. Dunlap the distribution of Goens 
is the name under which a sample of wheat identical wheat in 1919. Ksti- 
with Goens was obtained from the Indiana Agricul- Tae area, 132,600 
tural Experiment Station in 1913. It is grown in In- ; 
diana, Ohio, and Pennsylvania as Duniap or Dunlop. In Fayette and Rush Coun- 
ties, Ind., it is extensively grown. The names Going and Owen are commonly used 
on Ohio farms for Goens. Hall and Red Hall are names used for a wheat identical 
with Goens in Indiana, particularly in Hancock and Shelby Counties, where it is 
extensively grown and where it has been grown for 10 to 15 years. According to 
J. E. Barrett, of Fortville. Ind., the variety was named Hall for J. M. Hall, the 
man who first took the wheat inte Hancock County. Miller’s Pride also is identi- 
cal with Goens and is grown in Berks County, Pa. A sample of this wheat was 


_ first obtained by the United States Department of Agriculture in 1912 from Cor- 


nell University, which in turn obtained it from the Indiana station. Red Chaff 
and Red Chaff Bearded, as indicated above, are old names now most com- 
monly used for Goens wheat in Indiana, Ohio, and Illinois. Red Chaff was 
reported from several other States, but as this name is used also for other 
varieties, the distribution of Goens wheat as Red Chaff can not be definitely 
determined. Shelby Red Chaff is the name adopted by the farm bureau execu- 
tive board of Shelby County, Ind. 
COx. 


Description—Plant winter habit, late, midtall; stem purple, midstrong; 
spike awned, oblong to clavate, dense, inclined to nodding; glumes glabrous, 
brown, midlong, midwide; shoulders narrow, oblique to square; beaks 1 to 
‘10 mm. long; awns 8 to 6 cm. long; kernels red, midlong, soft, ovate ‘to 
oval to elliptical; germ midsized; crease narrow, middeep; cheeks usually 
rounded; brush midsized, midlong. 

Cox differs principally from Goens in having an oblong to clavate spike 
and longer beaks. 


*5 Correspondence of the Office of Cereal Investigations, Mar. 1, 1922. 
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History.—A sample of this wheat was first obtained by the United States 
Department of Agriculture from a Mr. Ruppe, of Pendleton, Oreg., in 1900, 
at which time the wheat evidently was a commercial variety in that vicinity. 
Recent samples have been obtained from Hustis A. Miller, of Lexington, Morrow 
County, Oreg., who states that it has been grown in that county since about 
1906. Its previous history is undetermined. 

Synonym—Cox Red Crown. This name was used by Hyslop (126. p. 674) 
in referring to the Cox variety. 

Distribution.—Cox wheat was reported in 1919 from Morrow and Umatilla 
Counties, Oreg. 

YAROSLAV. 


Description.—Plant winter habit, late, midtall to tall; stem purple, midstrong, 
slender ; spike awned, fusiform, middense, inclined to nodding; glumes glabrous, 
brown, sometimes striped with black, short, narrow; shoulders midwide, 
usually rounded; beaks 1 to 3 mm. long; awns 3 to 7 cm. long, sometimes 
black; kernels red, midlong, semihard to hard, narrowly ovate; germ small; 
crease harrow to midwide, shallow to middeep; cheeks usually rounded; brush 
small, midlong. 

Yaroslav somewhat resembles Turkey, but differs principally from it in having 
brown glumes and softer kernels. 

History.—Yaroslavy wheat was introduced into the United States in 1899 
from Russia by M. A. Carleton (59, p. 20) for the United States Department 
of Agriculture. This wheat was obtained in two localities in the Governments 
of Yaroslav and St. Petersburg (197, 8. P. I. Nos. 2791 and 2792.) It was re- 
ported to have been very winter hardy in Russia, and it was introduced for 
the object of replacing spring wheat in Iowa, northern Nebraska, and South 
Dakota. The wheat evidently did not prove winter hardy in that section of 
the United States. 

Distribution—Grown in experiments by the Colorado Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station at Fort Collins, Colo. It is not known to be commercially grown, 
except aS occasional mixtures in Turkey and other Crimean wheats. 


HURON. 


Description—Plant spring habit, midseason, midtall; stem white, slender, 
midstrong; spike awned, fusiform, middense, inclined; glumes glabrous, brown, , 
short, narrow; shoulders midwide, oblique to square; beaks 1 to 3 mm. long; 
awns 8 to 8 em. long; kernels red, usually short, semihard to hard, ovate, acute; 
germ small to midsized; crease narrow to midwide, shallow; cheeks usually 
rounded; brush small, short to midlong. 

History—Huron wheat resulted from the progeny of a eross made in 18838 
between White Fife and Ladoga, at the Central Experimental Farm, Ottawa, 
Canada. The cross was made by A. C. Saunders under the direction of his 
father, Dr. William Saunders, Dominion cerealist (50, p. 149). The Huron 
variety was first entered in the varietal experiments at Indian Head, Saskatche- 
wan, in 1894. 

Distribution—Grown in experiments in North Dakota, South Dakota, and 
Montana. It is not known to be commercially grown in the United States, but 
is grown to a small extent in the Prairie Provinces of Canada. 


NORKA. * 


Description.—Plant spring habit, midseason, midtall; stem white, weak to 
midstrong; spike awned, fusiform, middense, inclined; glumes glabrous, brown, 
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midlong, midwide; shoulders midwide, oblique to elevated; beaks 3 to 25 mm. 
long; awns 8 to 8 em. long; kernels red, short to midlong, hard, ovate, acute; 
germ small to midsized; crease narrow to midwide, shallow; cheeks usually 
angular ; brush small; short to midlong. 

History—The Norka variety originated from a pure-line selection of com- 
mon wheat separated from a plat of Kubanka durum wheat in 1908 by W. G. 
Shelley, then a representative of the United States Department of Agriculture, 
at Akron, Colo. The name is the reverse spelling of Akron (66, p. 7). 

Distribution—Grown in experiments in Colorado, Wyoming, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, and Montana. It is not commercially grown. 


LADOGA, 


Description.—Plant spring habit, early to midseason, midtall; stem faintly 
purple on lower internodes, midstrong; spike awned, fusiform, middense, in- 
clined to nodding; glumes glabrous, brown, short to midlong, narrow; shoul- 
ders narrow, usually rounded; beaks variable; awns 2 to 9 cm. long; kernels 
red, midlong, hard, ovate; germ midsized; crease midwide, middeep; cheeks 
usually angular; brush small, midlong. 

All commercial samples of Ladoga wheat are variable in beak length, as stated 
above, ranging from 1 to 5 mm. to as long as 3 to 25 mm. in length. A pure- 
line selection obtained from Dr. C. HE. Saunders, of Ottawa, Canada, has beaks 
only 1 to 2 mm. long. A spike, glumes, and kernels of Ladoga are shown in 
Plate XLIV, B. 

History.—Ladoga wheat was introduced into Canada from Russia, where it 
was grown in latitude 60° N., near Lake Ladoga, north of Petrograd, about 
1888. It was sent by the Canadian Department of Agriculture to several hun- 
dred farmers in northwestern Canada from 1888 to 1893, in the hope that it 
would provide a wheat ripening about 10 days earlier than Red Fife (1/68). 
By 1893, milling tests of the variety had shown that it was of poor milling 
quality, and after that time the further distribution of the variety was not 
encouraged. 

Distribution.—Grown commercially in the United States, but only under the 
name Spring Turkey, in’Colorado, Kansas, Montana, Nebraska, and Wyoming. 

Synonyms.—Bastard and Spring Turkey. Bastard is the name applied to a 
wheat apparently identical with Ladoga, which is commonly found mixed in 
varieties of hard spring wheat in North Dakota and Montana. This mixture 
is thought by the authors to be remnants of Ladoga wheat which came down — 
from Canada during the early years of wheat production in these northwestern 
States. Spring Turkey is the name used for wheat apparently identical with 
Ladoga, which is grown both as mixtures and pure in Montana and Wyoming. 
The authors are of the opinion that this is the Ladoga variety. Spring Turkey 
was reported in 1919 from Colorado, Kansas, Montana, Nebraska, and Wyoming. 


LARAMIE. 


Description.—Laramie is similar to Ladoga, except that it has weaker straw, 
an elevated shoulder, and beaks 2 to 20 mm. long. 

History —tLaramie is the result of a pure-line selection from the commercial 
wheat grown in Wyoming as Spring Turkey. The selection was made by J. W. 
Jones, a representative of the United States Department of Agriculture at the 
Cheyenne Experiment Farm, Archer, Wyo., in 1914. The wheat was named for 
Laramie County, Wyo. (66, p. 7). 

Distribution—The Laramie variety is grown in experiments in Colorado, 
Montana, South Dakota, and Wyoming, but is not commercially grown. 
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ARIETTE. 


Description.—Plant winter habit, midseason, midtall; stem white, midstrong; 
spike awned, fusiform, lax, inclined to nedding; glumes glabrous, brown, mid- 
long, midwide; shoulders midwide, oblique to elevated; beaks 1 to 10 mm. long; 
awns 2 to 10 cm. long; kernels red, midlong to long, usually semihard, ovate; 
germ midsized; crease midwide, middeep; cheeks angular; brush midsized, 
midlong. 

History.—Ariette presumably is of Italian origin. It was obtained by the 
Portland Seed Co. from Italians in the vicinity of Portland, Oreg., who claim 
to have introduced it from Italy, where it is known as Ariette. 

Distribution.—Said by the Portland Seed Co. te be grown in the vicinity of 
Portland, Oreg. They sold seed of the variety for a number of years. 

Synonyms—Aulieata. This is the name under which the Portland Seed Co. 
sold seed of the Ariette variety in 1919.° They submitted a sample of the 
wheat to the Oregon Agricultural Experiment Station for identification and 
were informed that it probably was Aulieata. They, therefore. advertised it 
under that name in 1919. It was later determined, however, that it was not 
Aulieata. 


MEDITERRANEAN, 


Description——Plant winter habit, midseason, tall; stem purple, midstrong, 
coarse: spike awned, fusiform, middense, erect to inclined; glumes glabrous, 
brown, long, midwide, easily deciduous; shoulders wanting to narrow, oblique; 
beaks 1 to 8 mm. long; awns 8 to 7 cm. long; kernels red, long, soft, elliptical; 
germ midsized; crease midwide, middeep; cheeks rounded; brush midsized, 
midlong. 

A spike, glumes, and kernels of Mediterranean are shown in Plate XLVI, A. 

History.—Reference to the Mediterranean variety in American literature 
begins in 1842, when the variety was widely grown, with the statement that it 
had been introduced some years before. One writer says (103, p. 228) it was 
introduced into Maryland from.the Mediterranean Sea region in 1837. In 1863 
it was recordec (14/7, p. 501) that it was introduced in 1819 from Genoa, Italy, 
by John Gordon, of Wilmington, Del. It came into prominence in New York 
between 1845 and 1855, from which time its culture spread rapidly westward. 
Its early popularity apparently was gained because it was more resistant to 
Hessian fly damage than other varieties. It was found also to be several days 
earlier than the commonly grown winter wheats, such as the Flint, Bluestem, 
Red Bluestem, Golden Straw, and other wheats grown at that time. It was 
called rust resistant probably because of its earliness, and was commended as 
a high yielder of especially heavy grain and adapted to poorer soils than most 
varieties. White wheats being the standard, it was vigorously criticized, espe- 
cially by millers, because its red kernels yielded a dark flour and because of 
the thickness of the bran. This disapproval persisted for at least 25 years, 
but after the introduction of roller mills it became recognized as a good milling 
wheat. In the earlier years it became known under many different names, aS 
Bearded Mediterranean, Red Mediterranean, and Red Chaff Mediterranean, to 
distinguish it from other and different varieties to which the name Mediter- 
ranean became attached. Other synonyms were Columbian and Quaker in 
Pennsylvania and German in Maryland. These names apparentiy now have 
gone out of use. This early confusion in names probably was the result of re- 
peated introductions. 

Distribution—Grown in Alabama, Arkansas, Delaware, Florida, Georgia, 
Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, lowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Maryland, Michigan, Missis- 
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MEDITERRANEAN (A). RED Rock (B). 


Spike, face view, natural size; glumes from lower, central, and upper portions of spike, natural size; 
kernels in three positions and in transverse section, magnified 3 diameters. 
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READ (A). RURAL NEW YORKER NO. 57 (B). 


Spike, face view, natural size; glumes irom lower, central, and upper portions of spike, natura] 
size; kernels in three positions and in transverse section, magnified 3 diameters. 
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_ sippi, Missouri, Nebraska, New Jersey, New York, North Carolina, Ohio, Okla- 
homa, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, and West Vir- 
ginia. This distribution is shown in Figure 65. 

Synonyms.—Acme, Bluestem, Farmers Trust, Great Western, Key’s Prolific, 
_ Lancaster Red, Lehigh, Miller, Miller’s Pride, Missouri Bluestem, Mortgage 
Lifter, Red Chaff, Red Sea, Red Top, Rocky Mountain, Standby, and Swamp. 

Acme is a name reported for Mediterranean wheat from Pennsylvania. 

Bluestem is a name commonly used by farmers in the eastern United States 
for Mediterranean, as well as for several other wheat varieties. Warmers 
Trust is a name which has been used in the central United States for Mediter- 
ranean wheat during the last 15 or 20 years. It was reported from Arkansas, 
Indiana, Michigan, Pennsylvania, and Wisconsin. Great Western was reported 
from Virginia for Mediterranean. Key’s Prolific is a name used for Mediter- 
Mm ranean in Harford 
County, Md. Lehigh is 
a name which has been 
| used for Mediterranean 
7 wheat for about 20 
| years, but which evi- 
- dently is no longer used 

by growers. It is still 
- grown under this name 
by some experiment sta- 
tions. Lancaster Red 
was reported by Dietz 
in 1869 (6, p. 178) as 
“a variety of the Red 
Chaff Bearded Med- 
iterranean. It was ob- 
tained by selecting from 
the field in Lancaster 
County, Pa.” 

Miller is a name used 


for Mediterranean in Fic. 65.—Outline map of the eastern United States, show- 

Frederick County, Md. ing the distribution of Mediterranean wheat in 1919. 
3 z ‘ L Estimated area, 2,558,900 acres. 

Miller’s Pride is the 


name under which several samples of Mediterranean wheat have been 
received from the Indiana Agricultural Experiment Station. Its previous 
history is not determined. It was reported from Berks County, Pa. Missouri 
Bluestem is the name under which a wheat similar to Mediterranean, except 
for slightly shorter spikes, has been grown at the Arlington Experimental Farm, 
Va., and College Park, Md., for a number of years. The original Seed was 
obtained from Stamford, Conn., in 1899. It is not known to be commercially 
grown. Mortgage Lifter is a name used for Mediterranean in Center County, 
Pa. Red Chaff is a name commonly used for Mediterranean as well as several 
other varieties of wheat. The distribution of Mediterranean under the name 
Red Chaff, therefore, can not be definitely determined. Red Sea is a name 
t long used for Mediterranean wheat. How and when its use became established 
is not known. It was reported in 1919 from Arkansas, Illinois, Kansas, Mis- 
_ souri, Oklahoma, Rhode Island, Tennessee, and Texas. Red Top is a name 
used for Mediterranean in Oklahoma. 

Rocky Mountain is the name under which a wheat identical with Mediter- 
_ ranean, except for a slightly shorter spike, has been grown at the Federal and 
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State experiment stations, at Arlington Farm, Va., and Coliege Park, Ma., 
since 1908. The original sample is of Maryland origin, obtained about 1900. 
Apparently the name Rocky Mountain was in use at that time for Mediter- 
ranean wheat. It was reported in 1919 from Illinois, North Carolina, Penn- 
sylvania, Tennessee, and Virginia. Standby is a name used for Mediterranean 
in West Virginia. Swamp is a name commonly used, particularly in Indiana, 
for Mediterranean wheat. It was advertised by J. A. Everitt’s Seed Store, of 
Indianapolis, Ind., in their fall catalogue of 1899, and probably was distributed 
for several years previous to that time. It was reported in 1919 from Illinois, 
Indiana, Kentucky, Ohio, Tennessee, and West Virginia. 


RED ROCK. 


Description.—Red Rock is similar to Mediterranean except for a slightly 
longer, wider, and laxer spike and a harder kernel which has a wider and 
deeper crease. It also yields better and is superior to Mediterranean for mill- 
ing and bread making. 

A spike, glumes, and kernels of Red Rock are shown in Plate XLYI, B. 

History—Red Rock was originated at the Michigan Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, Lansing, Mich., from an individual kernel picked out of a white 
wheat called Plymouth Rock. The selection was 
first sown in the fall of 1908. By 1914, 60 bushels 
were sent out by the experiment station to as many 
farmers, 1 bushel being furnished each farmer. In 
1915, 68 bushels were distributed in the same way. 
It is estimated that in the fall of 1915, 1,000 bush- 
els of Red Rock wheat were sown in the various 
parts of the State of Michigan (184, p. 8). 

Distribution.—Reported in 1919 from 68 counties 

: in Michigan and from Connecticut, Illinois, Indiana, 
Fic. 66.—Outline map of a e : 
portion of the northern @nd Ohio. (Fig. 66.) 


United States, showing me 
the distribution of Red BEARDED WINTER FIFE. 


Rock wheat in 1919. D aie? Pl kee habit oe id 
Estimated area, 216,000 esc? iptton..— ant winter habi , Miaseason, Mia- 


acres. tall; stem white, strong, stout ; spike awned, oblong- 

fusiform, middense, nodding; glumes pubescent, 

white, midlong, midwide; shoulders midwide, usually square; beaks 2 to 10 

mm. long; awns 8 to 7 cm. Jong;. kernels white, midlong, soft, broadly ovate; 

germ small to midsized; crease midwide, middeep; cheeks rounded; brush 
large, midlong. 

History.—Bearded Winter Fife was originated by A. N. Jones,” of Newark, 
N. Y., in 1894, and, according to Carleton (61, p. 221), it is of hybrid origin 
and has Jones Fife as one parent. The Bearded Winter Fife was first dis- 
tributed in 1896 by Peter Henderson & Co., seedsmen, of New York City. 

Distribution—Grown at experiment stations in the eastern United States. It 
is also probably commercially grown to a small extent, but as it has become 
so confused with other varieties, a definite distribution can not be reported. 


READ (READ’S VERMONT WINTER). 


Description.—Plant winter habit, midseason, short; stem white, strong, 
stout; spike awned, clavate, dense, inclined: glumes pubescent, white, long, 
wide; shoulders narrow, oblique; beaks 2 to 10 mm. long; awns 2 to 5 em. 


*6 Printed stationery of Mr. A. N. Jones. 
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long; kernels white, midlong, soft, broadly ovate to oval; germ large; crease 
narrow, middeep, pitted; cheeks rounded; brush large, midlong to long. 

Read differs principally from Bearded Winter Fife in being shorter and in 
having a distinctly clavate spike. A spike, glumes, and kernels of Read wheat 
are shown in Plate XLVII, A. 

History—Read (Read’s Vermont Winter) was developed and named by Mr. 
G. A. Read, of Charlotte, Vt., who recorded the history as follows :* 

This wheat was originated by me in 1898 by crossing the Bearded Fife with a 
valuable early club-head beardless velvet-chaff variety found mixed with 
Bearded Fife and presumably Harly Arcadian. 

Distribution—Grown in Ashland County, Ohio, where it constitutes about 
5 per cent of the wheat grown in the vicinity of New London. 


RURAL NEW YORKER NO. 57. 


Description.—Plant winter habit, midseason, midtall to tall; stem white, 
strong, stout; spike awned, fusiform, middense, nodding; glumes pubescent, 
white, long, midwide; shoulders narrow, usually oblique; beaks 2 to 15 mm. 
long; awns 3 to 7 cm. long; kernels red, midlong, soft to semihard, ovate to 
oval; germ midsized; crease usually wide, middeep to deep; cheeks usually 
rounded ; brush large, midlong. 

A spike, glumes, and kernels of Rural New Yorker No. 57 are shown in 
Plate XLVII, B. 

History.—The following quotation from the Rural New Yorker, in 1894 (25, 
p. 684), shows the origin of this variety: 

Peter Henderson & Co., of this city, now offer for the first time two of our 
wheats which the firm has kindly named ‘‘ Rural New Yorker No. 57” and 
“Rural New Yorker No. 6.” The first, of which an excellent portrait is pre- 
sented in Figure 166, p. 631, is a heavily bearded variety, the parentage of 
which is one of our crossbred varieties fertilized with a cross breed of Velvet 
Chaff, 

Further information concerning the origin of the variety is given by Peter 
Henderson & Co., in their 1895 catalogue, as follows: 

Rural New Yorker No. 57 is the result of upwards of 20 years of thoroughly 
scientific crossing and careful selection at the hands of Mr. E. 8S. Carman, editor 
of the Rural New Yorker and raiser of many of the most valuable agricultural 
introductions of recent years. 

A simplification of the name Rural New Yorker No. 57 would be made here 
if the variety had not already practically passed out of cultivation. 

Distribution—Rural New Yorker No. 57 is grown at several experiment sta- 
tions in the eastern United States and probably is grown commercially to a small 
extent, although this is not definitely known. 

Synonym.—Velvet Chaff. This name has been used for wheat identical with 
Rural New Yorker No. 57, as well as for several other varieties. It is quite 
possible that a wheat of this type was commercially grown in the eastern United 
States many years before the origin of Rural New Yorker No. 57. A sample 
called Velvet Chaff obtained from the West Virginia Agricultural Experiment 
Station in 1917 proved to be similar to Rural New Yorker No, 57, except in 
having faintly purple straw. The previous history of this sample is unde- 
termined. 

PRIDE OF GENESEE. 


Description.—Pride of Genesee is similar to Rural New Yorker No. 57, except 
that the beaks are slightly longer and the kernels slightly wider. 


27 Printed circular by G. A. Read. 
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History—Pride of Genesee was originated by A. N. Jones,~ of Newark, 
Wayne County, N. Y., in 1893. Whether or not it is of hybrid origin is not 
known. 

Distribution—Grown in Monroe County, N. Y. 


VIRGINIA. 


Description — Virginia is similar to Rural New Yorker No. 57, except that 
the quality of the grain is better. 

History—vVirginia is the result of a cross between an unnamed wheat (C. I. 
No. 1344) and Jones Fife, made by H. A. Miller, in 1905, who was then a 
representative of the United States Department of Agriculture at the Maryland 
Agricultural Experiment Station, College Park, Md., where the cross was made 
(185, p. 20). 

Distribution.—The variety is grown in experiments in Virginia, West Vir- 
ginia, Tennessee, and Arkansas, and small quantities have been distributed for 
commercial growing. 


PRELUDE, 


Description.—Plant spring habit, early, short; stem usually white, sometimes 
faintly purple on lower internodes, strong; spike awned, fusiform, middense, 
erect: glumes pubescent, yellowish, midlong, midwide, easily deciduous; shoul- 
ders narrow, oblique to square; beaks 2 to 5 mm. long: awns black, 2 to 5 cm. 
long: kernels dark red, short, hard, ovate, truncate: germ midsized; crease 
midwide, shallow to middeep, triangular; cheeks angular: brush small, short. 

Prelude is distinct by its early Maturity and its black awns. It shatters badly 
and therefore always should be harvested before it is entirely ripe. It usually 
is a low-yielding variety, but is well adapted to northern latitudes, where its 
earliness enables it to escape fall frosts. It also has shown to advantage in 
experiments on the southern border of the spring-wheat sections of the Great 
Plains area, where early maturity is an important factor. It is an excellent 
milling and bread-making variety (Pl. XLYIII, A). 

History.—Prelude was originated by Dr. C. E. Saunders, cerealist of the 
Dominion Department of Agriculture. at the Central Experimental Farm, Ot- 
tawa, Canada (167, p. 118). The parentage of Prelude is shown by Buller 
(50, p. 186), as follows: : 


Ladoga (f) X ee Bite (an) oh oa ere A. P. Saunders, 1888 


Alpha (i) X Hard Red Heche Gny ses A. P. Saunders, 1892 


| 
| 
Fraser (m) X (downy) oe (f)..C. E. Saunders, 1903 
| | 


Prelude. 


Prelude was first distributed in 19138. It was introduced into the United 
States by the United States Department of Agriculture in 1915 for experimental 
purposes. 

Distribution—Prelude is grown at experiment stations in the northern 
spring-wheat sections of the United States. It is grown commercially in Minne- 
sota and Wisconsin under the name of Wisconsin Wonder. 


* Printed stationery of Mr. A. N. Jones. 
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PRELUDE (AN, HUMPBACK (B). 


Spike, face view, natural size; glumes from lower, central, and upper portions of spike, natural 
size; kernels in three positions and in transverse section, magnified 3 diameters. 
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HYBRID 128 (A). HYBRID 143 (B). 


Spikes, face and side views, natural size; glumes from lower, central, and upper portions of spike, 
natural size; kernels in three positions and in transverse section, magnified 3 diameters. 
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f \ 
Synonym.—Wisconsin Wonder... Prelude wheat has been distributed as 
Wisconsin Wonder by H. E. Krueger, of Beaver Dam, Wis. In advertising the 
i variety Mr. Krueger claims to have originated it from the selection of a plant 
i grown in a field of Marquis about 1910. The distribution of Wisconsin Wonder 
wheat dates from 1916. It was reported in 1919 from seven counties in Wis- 

— consin, 


HUMPBACK. 


Description.—Plant spring habit, late, tall; stem white, midstrong; spike 
awned, fusiform, middense to lax, inclined; glumes pubescent, white, long, 
-midwide; shoulders usually wanting, sometimes narrow, oblique; beaks 2 to 8 
_ mm. long; awns 3 to 8 em. long; kernels pale red, midlong to long, semihard, 
| ovate, humped; germ Jarge; crease midwide, deep, pitted; cheeks rounded to 
_ angular; brush small, long. 

This variety is distinct because of its pubescent glumes and its rather large, 
' soft kernels, which are distinctly humped. It is a very poor milling and 
| bread-making variety. <A spike, glumes, and kernels of Humpback are shown 
in Plate XLVIII, B. 
_ Aistory—The Humpback variety originated from field selections made by 
J. P. Berglund, a farmer living near Kensington, Minn. (790,p.1). The original 
head was probably the result of a natural field hybrid. 
i Two strains were developed, the first being the strain 
_ above described, which was distributed about 1905. 
|The second has glabrous glumes, but is otherwise 
similar. It is described elsewhere as Dixon. 
| Distribution. Humpback wheat was reported spar- 
ingly grown in Illinois, Minnesota, Nebraska, North 
| Dakota, South Dakota, and Wisconsin. (Fig. 67.) 
Synonyms.—Bearded Bluestem and World Beater. jy¢, 67—Outline map of 


) 
) 
| 


Bearded Bluestem is-the name by which the variety the north-central United 
was first distributed by Mr. Berglund, but the name States, showing the dis- 
Humpback soon became attached to the variety and ce otoatoney © ae ARTA) oloeka 


wheat, in» 1919" Hsti- 
the use of the name Bearded Bluestem largely has mated area, 31,900 acres, 


been discontinued. Worid Beater is the name under 

Which a wheat practically identical with Humpback was obtained from 
a farmer named Bruegger, in the vicinity of Williston, N. Dak., in 1913... At 
that time World Beater was cultivated to a small extent in that locality. It 
was not reported in 1919. 


PENQUITE (PENQUITE’S VELVET CHAFF). 


Description.—Plant winter habit, midseason, midtall; stem purple, mid- 
strong; spike awned, fusiform, middense, nodding; glumes pubescent, brown, 
long, midwide, easily deciduous; shoulders wanting to narrow, usually oblique; 


lod 


‘beaks 1 to 2 mm. long; awns 3 to 7’:cm. long; kernels red, midlong, soft, ovate, 
| humped; germ midsized; crease midwide, middeep; cheeks rounded; brush 
| small, midlong. 

_ History—According to Thorne (192, p. 618) : 

__ This wheat originated in Clinton County, Ohio, where in 1857 or 1858 Mr. 


“Abram Penquite, while cradling in a field of wheat, noticed three heads of a 
different variety from the rest of the field. These he saved and propagated, 
-and from them has come the wheat now widely known in southwestern Ohio 


y as the Velvet Chaff, 
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Distribution.—Several varieties are grown under the name of Velvet Chaff. 


Winter wheat of this description was sparingly reported as Velvet Chaff 9 


from Alabama, Arkansas, Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Maryland, Missouri, Ohio, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, and Tennessee. 
Synonyms.—Japanese Velvet Chaff and Velvet Chaff. Japanese Velvet Chaff 
is the name under which a wheat identical with Penquite was obtained by the 
United States Department of Agriculture at the Paris Exposition, held in 


France, in 1900. It has been grown in experiments in Virginia and Maryland, © 


but is not known to be commercially grown. 

Velvet Chaff is the name under which Penquite (Penquite’s Velvet Chaff) has 
been best Known in Ohio since about 1880. Although the name Velvet Chaff 
has become generally used for the variety, it is also confused with, and used 
for, other varieties, and for these reasons the name Penquite is here adopted. 


CLUB WHEAT. 


The plants of club wheat may be either winter or spring habit, and 
either tall or short. The straw is stiff and strong. The spikes usually 
are awnless but may be awned, are 
oblong or sometimes clavate or 
“club shaped,” short, usually less 
than 24 inches in length, very com- 
pact, and laterally compressed. 


fertile florets and spread at nearly 


glumes and lemmas are persistent, 
so the grain does not shatter when 
ripe. The kernels of club wheat 
are small, laterally compressed or 
1 “pinched,” because of crowding in 
Fie, 68.—Outline map of the western the compact spikes. Most club- 
United States, showing the distribu- heat lernela chen: ll. short 
tion of club wheats in 1919. Estimatea Wheat Kernels Nave a small, Shor 
SETS SU AUU keine se brush and a narrow, very shal- 
low crease. The grain usually is of rather poor quality for bread 
making. 
The club wheats are distinguished from common wheats by the 


smaller, shorter, denser, laterally compressed spikes. The varieties 


of wheat grown in the eastern United States often referred to as club 
because of having clavate spikes do not belong to this species, but are 
common wheats. 


The nonshattering and stiff-strawed characters of club wheats are | 
of much economic importance in the Pacific Coast area, where they | 


are principally grown, because in that area wheat commonly is cut 


and thrashed in one operation with a combined harvester long after 
the grain is fully ripe. Figure 68 shows the distribution of club © 


wheats in the United States in 1919, 


The spikelets usually contain five | 


a right angle to the rachis. The | 
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KEY TO THE VARIETIES OF CLUB WHEAT. 


la. SprkE AWNLESS. 
2a. GLUMES GLABROUS. 
3a. GLUMES WHITE. ‘ 
4a. KERNELS WHITE ( Triticum compactum humboldtii Keke.). 
KERNELS SHORT TO MIDLONG. 


KERNELS SEMIHARD TO HARD. 


KERNELS SOFT TO SEMIHARD. Page. 
JWAINTDEREDAUS ITS eb icae etcvas cays ayaerata inte tera cia avsice cea IBlvaryiynoy ABC ek A 173 
SPRING HABIT. 
Plant tall. 
Spike oblong-fusiform..............-.-- KITTLE, CLUBS. 542k eee 174 
Spikerelanviate sae 25 secure ee ere cen BiGi CLUB eine A oe as eae 175 
Plant short; glumes and kernels very short. 
| Spikeellipticals.:01.. see. 25085 800 HY BROD 14By i) Shes FIL 0sLG 176 


WINTER HABIT. 


| Spike oblong-fusiform............-.-.-----. FLY BIRT GOR Meee ara see sae 176 
SPRING HABIT. 
Spikdellencical Uschieey. LO) Cus HYBRID GB) leeway) 176 


4b. KERNELS RED ( T.c. wernerianum Kcke.) 
KERNELS. SHORT TO MIDLONG. 
KERNELS SOFT TO SEMIHARD. 
SPRING HABIT. 
VAR bree l SOV RE ae AG SEO Dee a Ane eS ELV EB RID MOS eee oe sete 177 
Kernelkisemihardisjiosi 8. cicadas eee, TER SIB RIDMU23 sag sass oavala 177 
3b. GLUMES BROWN. 
4a, KERNELS WHITE ( 7.c. rufulum Keke.). 
KERNELS SHORT TO MIDLONG. 
KERNELS SOFT TO SEMIHARD. 
SPRING HABIT. 
Spike oblong-fusiform; glumes dark brown. 


EAE (ice LN ees ape JENKIN Sistas cine aal deta ects es 178 
Spike clavate. 

Glumes light’ browm................-.-- IREDCHAPB 229 22505 2S: 178 

Ghames bluish brown....-......+..-.-- BLUECHAPE 5520s o- 550 178 


4b. KERNELS RED ( T.c. cretiswm Al.). 
KERNELS SHORT TO MIDLONG. 
KERNELS Sort TO SEMIHARD. 
SPRING HABIT. 
Spike elliptical, stem purple.............-- PANG TE eae yeti eietzrec ce sires 179 
2b. GLUMES PUBESCENT. 
3a. GLUMES WHITE. 
4a. KERNELS RED ( 7. c. wittmackianum Keke.). 
KERNELS SHORT TO MIDLONG. 
KERNELS SOFT TO SEMIHARD. 
WINTER HaBit; spike elliptical................ COPPER tats cua ide) G18 
3b. GLUMES BROWN. 
4b. KERNELS WHITE. 
KERNELS SHORT TO MIDLONG. 
KERNELS SOFT TO SEMIHARD, 
SPRING HABIT. 
Plantishortyearkysey. aa. saidale dice cele civic a= IWHLBUReeceeceneceneeen on 180 


ib. SPrkKE AWNED. 
| 2a. GLUMES GLABROUS. 
3a. GLUMES BROWN. 
| 4a. KERNELS RED ( 7. c. erinaceum Keke.). 
KERNELS SHORT TO MIDLONG. 
KERNELS SOFT TO SEMIHARD. 
SPRENGH BEATE sap epe speech iby i WL ci ale i. Ne WRAY WRB asaya ca 180 


DESCRIPTION, HISTORY, DISTRIBUTION, AND SYNONYMY OF CLUB WHEAT 
VARIETIES. 


HYBRID 128. 


Description.—Plant winter habit, midseason, midtall; stem white, strong, 
stout ; spike awnless, elliptical, dense, erect ; glumes glabrous, white, short, wide; 
| shoulders narrow, usually rounding; beaks wide, obtuse, 0.5 mm. long; apical 
| 


i 
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awns few, 2 to 10 mm. long; kernels white, short, soft, ovate to oval, irregular, 
humped; germ midsized, abrupt; crease midwide, shallow; cheeks angular; _ 
brush small, midlong. : 

This variety differs from Hybrid 60 in having shorter glumes. It is a true 
winter wheat, high yielding, but very susceptible to bunt or stinking smut. 

Spikes, glumes, and kernels of Hybrid 128 wheat are shown in Plate | 
XLIX, A, and a single spike in Plate V, Figure 7. 

History— Hybrid 128 was originated at Washington Agricultural Experi- | 
ment Station, Pullman, Wash. Its history has been recorded by Schafer and | 
Gaines (170, p. 8) as follows: ; 

Hybrid No. 128 is a cross between Jones Winter Fife and Little Club. It 
was origif@ted in 1899 by Prof. W. J. Spillman. After being selected and | 
tested for eight years it was distributed to ranchers for further testing. 

Prof. Spillman started his work in wheat breeding at the Washington Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station in 1899. Valuable results were obtained, Hybrid | 
128 being only one of the varieties which resulted from the first crosses. The 
work was hardly commenced, however, before he left the institution, and the 
important task of making the selections, testing the many strains, and dis- 
- tributing the new varieties was left to other workers. His 

work with wheat, however, resulted in some of the very 

earliest discoveries of the fundamental principles of | 
heredity in plant breeding. He left Pullman in June, 

1902, and it was not until 1909 that he published the re- 

sults of his studies in hybridization (182). In the same ] 

f year he published a more popular bulletin from the Wash- 
Fic. 69.—Outline map <* : ? i ; : 

of a portion of the ington Agricultural Experiment Station, which gave some 

Pacific Northwest, of the results of his early experiments (183). 

showing the distri- The wheat breeding was continued at Pullman by | 

bution of Hybrid Messrs. E. E. Elliott and Claude W. Lawrence (86), who 

128 wheat in 1919. : f : : 

ae wd a eee largely responsible for the distribution of some of 

259,900 acres. the earlier hybrid varieties, including Hybrid 128. The 

- work is still being continued and is now (1921) 
in charge of Prof. E. G. Schafer, agronomist, and Prof. HK. F. Gaines, 
cerealist. 

Distribution.—Grown in Latah County, Idaho, 11 counties in eastern Wash- 
ington and in Umatilla County, Oreg. It is the most widely grown club wheat in 
Washington. -(Fig. 69.) 

Synonyms.—W ashington Hybrid No. 128, White Hybrid. The name White 
Hybrid is quite widely used for Hybrid 128 as well as the other white-kerneled 
hybrid wheats distributed by the Washington station. 


LITTLE CLUB. 


Description.—Plant spring habit, midseason, midtall to tall; stem white, strong, 
stout; spike awnless, oblong-fusiform, dense, erect; glumes glabrous, white, 
midlong, midwide;. shoulders midwide, usually rounded; beaks wide, obtuse, 
0.5 mm. long; apical awns few, 2 to 10 mm. long; kernels white, short, soft, 
ovate, humped, acute; germ small; crease narrow, Shallow; cheeks angular to 
rounded; brush small, midiong. 

Little Club is distinguished from other white-glumed club varieties in having 
longer and more slender spikes and slender, pointed kernels. 

Spikes, glumes, and kernels of Little Club wheat are shown in Plate L, A. 

History.—The origin of Little Club wheat is undetermined, but it is believed 
to have been introduced from Chile, as considerable quantities of club wheats 
were shipped to the Pacific Coast from Chile during the sixties and seventies. 
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LITTLE CLUB (A). BiG CLuB (B). 


Spikes, face and side views, natural size; glumes from lower, central, and upper portions of spike, 
natural size; kernels in three positions and in transverse section, magnified 3 diameters. 
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JENKIN (A). REDCHAFF (B). 


Spikes, face and side views, natural size; glumes from lower, central, and upper portions of spike, 
natural size; kernels in three positions and in transverse section, magnified 3 diameters. 
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It was reported grown in Yolo County, Calif., in 1878 (53, p. 339). According 
- to Byron Hunter (124, p. 24), Little Club was probably one of the first varieties 
of wheat grown in the Columbia Basin of Oregon. For years it was the leading 
wheat in the Palouse district and continues to be a leading wheat grown along 
the foothills of the Blue Mountains in Oregon. In this section it often is fall 
sown, as it usually will stand the winters, though not as well as true winter 
varieties. It is now less extensively grown than 
formerly because of the introduction of more suit- 
able varieties. 

Distribution.—Little Club is grown in Arizona, 
California, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, Oregon, Utah, 
and Washington. (Fig. 70.) 

Synonym.—Small Club. 


BIG CLUB. 


Description.—Plant spring habit, midseason, mid- 
tall to tall; stem white, curved, strong, stout; spike 
awnless, elliptical to clavate, dense, erect; glumes 

_glabrous, white, midlong, midwide; shoulders mid- 
wide, usually rounded; beaks wide, obtuse, 0.5 
mm. Lone apices awhns few, 2 to 5 mm. long; al Dy ee ees 
kernels white, short, soft, nearly oval; humped ; western United States, 
germ small; crease narrow, shallow; cheeks usually showing the distribution 
angular; brush small, midlong. of Little Club wheat in 

Bic Club differs from Tittle Club in having | 10l° qonbimeted area, 

106,100 acres. 
wider, shorter, and thicker spikes, in having curved 
peduncles, and wider and rounder kernels. The shape of the spike is very sim- 
ilar to that of Hybrid 128. Spikes, glumes, and kernels of Big Club wheat are 
shown in Plate L, B. 

History.—Big Club wheat is reported to have been introduced into Oregon 
about 1870 from Chile (10). The variety was first knéwn as Chile Club and 
Oregon Club. It was evidently first grown in Cali- 
fornia, fer in 1866 Chile Club was reported to be 
“remarkably well adapted to the soil and climate” 

‘of that State (84, p. 586). 

The name Big Club has been used for the variety only 
during the last 10 to 15 years, and it probably came into 
use to distinguish it from Little Club. 

Distribution. Big Club is grown in California, Idaho, 
Montana, Oregon, Utah, and Washington. (Vig. 71.) 

Synonyms.—Big Four, Chile Club, Crookneck Club, 
Montezuma Club, Oregon Club, Salt Lake Club. Big 

Four is a name under which Big Club wheat is known 
- Wie. 71.— Outline map jn the State of Idaho. Chile Club is the name under 

of the Pacific and , - d f 

Basin areas, showing Which this wheat was first grown in the United States. 

the distribution of It has become best known under this name in Cali- 

Big Club wheat in fornia. Crookneck Club is the name which became ap- 

1919. Estimated f 3 Aliirae 

area, 21,700 acres. plied to Big Club wheat because of the distinct crooks 

or curves which usually occur in the upper portion of 
the peduncle. Montezuma Club is a name for Big Club wheat in California. 
Oregon Club is a name which was early used for Big Club in the State of 
Oregon. It was widely known by that name in the seventies. Salt Lake Club 
is a name which became used for Big Club wheat in the State of Utah. How 
and when the name originated is not known. 
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HYBRID 143. 


Description.—Plant intermediate to spring habit, midseason to late, mid- 
tall; stem white, strong; spike awnless, elliptical, dense, erect; glumes gla- 
brous, white, short, wide; shoulders midwide, usually rounded; beaks wide, 
obtuse, 0.5 mm. long; apical awns few, 2 to 10 mm. long; kernels white, very 
- short, soft, ovate to oval to oblong, humped; germ small to midsized, abrupt; 
crease harrow, shallow; cheeks angular; brush very small, short to 
midlong. 

Hybrid 148 is distinct in having very short kernels. Spikes, glumes, and 
kernels of this variety are shown in Plate XLIX, B. 

History—This wheat was originated at the Washington Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, Pullman, Wash., from a cross between White Track and 
Little Club, made by Prof. W. J. Spillman in 1899. It was first distributed in 
1907 by the Washington station and has been grown both from fall or spring 
sowing. 

Distribution.—Hybrid 148 was reported in 1919 from seven counties in 
eastern Washington. It was reported grown most extensively in Columbia 
County, where it made up 15 per cent of the total wheat 
of the county. (Fig. 72.) 

Synonyms.—Shot Club, White Hybrid. The name Shot 
Club is sometimes used for Hybrid 143 by men in the grain 
trade because of its peculiar short, roundish, shotlike 
- kernels. | 
Fic. 72. — Outline & HYBRID 60. 


map of a portion 
of the Pacific Description—Plant winter habit, midseason, short to 


Northwest, show- : ; 2 a 
nae the distribu. Midtall; stem white, strong; spike awnless, elliptical, 


tion of Hybrid dense, erect; glumes glabrous, white, midlong, narrow; 

143 wheat in 1919. shoulders narrow, usually rounded; beaks wide, obtuse, 

Estimated area, 5 

49,500 acres. 0.5 mm. long; apical awns few, 5 to 30 mm. long; ker- 

néls white, short, hard, ovate, humped; germ small; 
erease narrow, shallow; cheeks usually angular; brush small, short to 
midlong. 

History.—This variety originated at the Washington Agricultural Expert- 
ment Station from a cross between Turkey and Little Club made by Prof. 
W. J. Spillman, at Pullman, Wash., in 1899. It was increased and was dis- 
tributed in 1905 from the Washington station by EH. E. Elliott. 

Distribution —Grown in experiments at field stations in the Pacific North- 
west. It is not now known to be commercially grown. 


HYBRID 63. 


Description.—Plant spring habit, midseason, midtall; stem white, strong; 
spike awnless, elliptical to oblong, dense, erect ; glumes glabrous, white, midlong, 
narrow to midwide; shoulders midwide, usually rounded; beaks wide, obtuse,, 
0.5 mm. long; apical awns few, 2 to 5 mm. long; kernels white, short, semihard 
to hard, ovate to elliptical, humped ; germ small; crease narrow, shallow; cheeks 
rounded to angular; brush small, midlong. 

This variety is distinguished by its short spike and rather long, narrow 
glumes. 
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History—tThis wheat was originated at the Washington Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, Pullman, Wash. It is of hybrid origin, being one of the results 
of crosses made by Prof. W. J. Spillman in 1899 between Turkey and Littie Club, 
in an effort to produce a club wheat with a true winter habit. This variety was 
distributed to farmers in 1907 by the Washington station. Although it is a true 
spring wheat, it has usually been grown from fall sowing and proved to be a good 
yielder under a rainfall of 15 to 18 inches. 

Distribution.—Grown in Jackson, Umatilla, and Wasco Counties, Oreg., and 
Columbia, Franklin, Garfield, Kittitas, and Walla Walla Counties, Wash. It 
is most important in Walla Walla County, Wash. 

Synonym.—White Hybrid. 


HYBRID 108. 


Description—Plant intermediate to spring habit, midseason, midtall; stem 
white, strong; spike awnless, elliptical, dense, erect ; glumes glabrous, white, mid- 
long, midwide; shoulders midwide, usually rounded; beaks wide, obtuse, 0.5 mm. 
long; apical awns few, 2 to 5 mm. long; kernels red, usually short, soft, oval to 


elliptical, humped, pinched ; germ small; crease narrow, shallow; cheeks angular ; 


brush small, midlong. 

History.—This variety was originated at the Washington Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, Pullman, Wash., from a cross between Jones Fife and Little Club, 
made by Prof. W. J. Spillman in 1899. The variety was distributed by the 
Washington station in 1907, after the early trials had indicated that it was a 
good yielding variety. Later experiments, however, did not show favorable 
results, and because of its poor milling qualities its further distribution was 
discouraged. 

‘ Distribution.—Grown in Whitman County, Wash. 

Synonyms.—Red Hybrid and Red Walla. Red Hybrid is a name used to dis- 
tinguish this variety and Hybrid 123 from the white-kerneled hybrid club va- 
rieties previously mentioned. Red Walla is used as a synonym for Hybrid 108 
and Hybrid 123 because it is the name of the subclass in which all red-kerneled 
club wheats are graded according to the Federal Grain Standards. The name 
Red Walla frequently is used for the Red Russian variety as well as the club 
wheats. 

HYBRID 123. 


Description.—Plant spring habit, midseason to late, midtall; stem white, 


strong; spike awnless, oblong to elliptical, dense, erect; glumes glabrous, white, 


short, midwide; shoulders narrow, usually rounded; beaks wide, obtuse, 
0.5 mm. long; apical awns few, 2 to 5 mm. long; kernels red, small, soft to semi- 
hard, ovate, humped; germ small; crease midwide, shallow; cheeks angular; 
brush small, midlong. 

Hybrid 123 is the only important red-kerneled variety of club wheat in the 
United States. It is distinguished from Hybrid 108 by having slightly harder 
kernels. 

History.—The history of Hybrid 123 is the same as that stated for Hybrid 
108. This variety, however, became much more popular than No. 108. 

Disiribution,— Hybrid 123 was reported in 1919 from Sherman County, Oreg., 
and six counties in Washington, being grown most extensively in Klickitat 
County. 

Synonyms.—Red Hybrid and Red Walla. These names are discussed under 
Hybrid 108. 

95539°—22— Bull. 107412 
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JENKIN (JENKIN’S CLUB). 


Description.—Plant spring habit, late, tall; stem white, strong; spike awnless, 
oblong-fusiform, dense, erect; glumes glabrous, brown, midlong, midwide; shoul- 
ders midwide, usually rounded; beaks broad, obtuse, 0.5 mm. long, apical awns 
few, 2 to 10 mm. long; kernels white, smail, soft, broadly ovate, humped; germ 
small, abrupt; crease midwide, middeep to deep, sometimes pitted; cheeks 
angular to rounded; brush small, midlong. 

This is the tallest commercial variety of club wheat and 
is taller than most common wheats grown. Spikes, glumes, 
and kernels of Jenkin are shown in Plate LI, A. 

History—tThe origin of Jenkin wheat is undetermined. 
It is known to have been grown in the vicinity of Wilbur, 
Lincoln County, Wash., about 1895 (125). By 1900 it be-. 
came grown around Walla Walla, Wash., and Pendleton, 
Oreg., and during the next decade largely replaced other 
Fig. 73.—Outline varieties in those sections, being grown from both fall and 

map of a portion snring sowing. 
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Northwest, show- Distribution Grown in Idaho, Oregon, and Washing- 


ing the distribu. ton. (Fig. 73.) 
tion of Jenkin 
wheat in 1919. 
Estimated area, 


66,500 acres. Description Plant spring habit, midseason, midtall; 

, stem white, strong; spike awnless, clavate, dense, erect; 

glumes glabrous, light brown, midlong, midwide; shoulders midwide, usually 

oblique; beaks wide, obtuse, 0.5 mm. long; apical awns few, 2 to 10 mm. long; 

kernels white, short, soft. ovate, humped; germ small, abrupt; crease midwide, 
shallow; cheeks usually angular; brush small, midlong. 

Redchaff differs from Jenkin in being shorter, earlier, in having a more 
clavate spike and lighter brown glumes. Spikes, glumes, and kernels of Red- 
chaff are shown in Plate LI, B. 

History—The origin of Redchaff is undetermined. According to Hunter 
(124, p. 24), it was an important variety of club wheat 
grown in the Columbia Basin of Oregon and Washington 
in 1907. . 

Distribution.—Grown in Idaho, Oregon, and Washing- 
ton. (Fig. 74.) 

Synonyms. Oregon Red Chaff and Red Chaff Club. The 
name Oregon Red Chaff sometimes is used for the Redchaff 
variety, but is more commonly applied to Foisy. Red Chaff Fie. 74.—Outline 


Club is the name used by most growers of the variety. BSE DE eee reare 
of the Pacifie 


Northwest, show- 


REDCHAFF (RED CHAFF CLUB). 


BLUECHAFF (BLUE CHAFF CALVERT CLUB). 


Description.—Plant intermediate to spring habit, late, 
midtall; stem white, strong; spike awnless, clavate, dense, 


ing the distribu- 
tion of Redchaff 
wheat in 1919. 
Estimated area, 
40,000 acres. 


erect; glumes glabrous, bluish brown, midlong, midwide; 
shoulders wanting to narrow, usually rounded; beaks narrow, incurved, obtuse, 
0.5 to 1 mm. long; apical awns few, 2 to 20 mm. long; kernels white, short to 
midlong, soft, ovate, humped; germ small; crease midwide, shallow; cheeks 
angular; brush small, midlong. f 

The glumes of Bluechaff have a distinct bluish tinge not observed in any 
other club wheats. Spikes, glumes, and kernels of this variety are shown in 
Plate LII, A. 
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History—The origin of Bluechaff (Blue Chaff Calvert Club) was recorded,” 
by James Calvert, of Junction City, Oreg., as follows: 

My boy, A. C. Calvert, while shocking after me while I was binding, 24 years 
ago this harvest, found seven heads of the wheat from one stalk. It looked so 
much better, harder, and plumper wheat than any of the other wheat, that I 
took it home and planted it in the garden and hoed it the same as we did the 
corn, and it developed such plump heads and kernels of wheat that I kept on 
until the Seventh year, when we raised 750 bushels of wheat. 

Distribution.—Reported in 1919 from Jackson County, Oreg. It is known 
to be or to have been grown in Benton, Linn, and Lane Counties, Oreg. 


DALE (DALE GLORIA). 


Description.—Plant spring habit, midseason, short to midtall; stem purple, 
strong, stout; spike awnless, elliptical, dense, erect; glumes glabrous, dark 
brown, midlong, midwide; shoulders wanting to narrow, oblique; beaks wide, 
obtuse, 0.5 mm. long; apical awns several, 3 to 20 mm. long; kernels red, short 
to midlong, soft, ovate, humped, pinched; germ small; crease narrow, shallow ; 
cheeks rounded to angular; brush small, midlong. 

This variety is distinguished by its red kernels and purple straw. Dale 
(Dale Gloria), as commercially grown, usually is a mixture, the type described 
above predominating. White-kerneled strains, having both white and brown 
glumes, have been obtained from commercial fields. Spikes, glumes, and kernels 
of this variety are shown in Plate LIT, B. 

History—The origin of Dale (Dale Gloria) wheat os been recorded by 
Hunter (125), as follows: 

During the year 1900 Mr. William H. Dale, of Helix, Umatilla County, 
Oreg., found a stool of wheat of eight heads growing among his other wheat. 
He recognized the superior qualities of this individual plant, saved the seed, 
and planted it by itself. The next year, 1901, he raised 4 pounds of seed. 
In 1902 he raised 5 bushels, in 1903 there were 51 sacks, and in 1904, 4,000 
bushels. Knowing no name for the variety he called it Dale Gloria. 

Distribution—Grown in Umatilla County, Oreg., and Whitman County, 
Wash. 

COPPEI. 


Description.—Plant winter habit, midseason, midtall; stem white, strong; 
spike awnless, oblong to elliptical, dense, erect; glumes pubescent, white, mid- 
long, midwide; shoulders narrow, usually oblique; beaks wide, obtuse, 0.5 to 
1 mm. long; apical awns several, 2 to 15 mm. long; kernels red, short to mid- 
long, soft to semihard, ovate, humped; germ midsized; crease midwide, mid- 
deep ; cheeks rounded to angular; brush small, midlong. (PI. LITT, A.) 

History.—Coppei was developed by J. L. Harper, who, in the fall of 1907, 
selected a plant of an unknown variety found in a field of Little Club belonging 
to W. G. Preston, located near Coppei Creek, 3 miles south of Waitsburg, Wash. 
Mr. Harper saved five heads from this plant and sowed the seed from them in 
his garden in Waitsburg. In 1908 he thrashed from this plat about a pound of 
wheat. This he gave to J. B. Kinder, a farmer, who increased the seed until 
1911, when he distributed it to others. Mr. Harper named the variety Coppei 
because it came from a farm near Coppei Creek.” The variety is probably the 
result of a natural field cross between Little Club and Jones Fife. 


2» Correspondence with Ira P, Whitney, county agricultural agent, Eugene, Oreg., dated 
Oct Wier o2K. 

“° Correspondence from Prof. R. K. Bonnett, Idaho Agricultural Experiment Station, 
dated July 24, 1920. 
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Distribution.—Coppei was reported in 1919 from Columbia and Whitman 
Counties, Wash. 


WILBUR (EARLY WILBUR). 


Description—Plant spring habit, early, short; stem white, strong; spike 
awnless, oblong, dense, erect; glumes pubescent, brown, short, midwide; apical 
awns many, 1 to 3 cm. long; kernels white, midsized, soft. 

History—tThe origin of Early Wilbur was recorded by Hunter (1/25) in 1909 
to be as follows: 


Some 10 or 12 years ago Mr. W. J. Mariner, of Blalock, Oreg., was at Wilbur, 
Wash., where he found the farmers growing Jenkin’s Club. He was pleased 
with the wheat and shipped a carload home fer seed. In growing the Jenkins 
he noticed stools of another variety growing here and there that were earlier 
and filled better than the Jenkins. Seed of this early variety was gathered and 
grown separately until 2,500 bushels were on hand, when it was sold at $1 per 
bushel for seed. Hach year the plat was carefully looked over and individual 
plants not true to type were discarded. Because of its earliness and because 
the wheat was found in seed that came from Wilbur, Wash., Mr. Mariner called 
it Early Wilbur. Considerable of this wheat is now grown in Sherman and 
Gilliam Counties, in Oregon, as well as other localities. 


Distribution—Reported in 1919 from Gilliam, Jefferson, and Sherman Coun- 
ties, Oreg. 
MAYVIEW. 


Description —Plant spring habit, late, midtall; stem usually white, some- 
times faintly purple on lower internodes; spike awned, elliptical to clavate, 
dense, erect; glumes glabrous, brown, midlong, wide; shoulders midwide, usu- 
ally rounded; beaks wide, incurved, 1 to 4 mm. long; awns 2 to 5 cm. long; 
kernels red, short, soft, ovate, humped, curved; germ small; crease midwide, 
shallow; cheeks usually angular; brush small, short. 

This variety is distinguished by the awned spikes. (PI. LIII, B.) 

History—This wheat was found growing in the summer of 1917 in the vi- 
cinity of May View, Wash., by Prof. E. F. Gaines, of the Washington Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, who named the ‘variety Mayview. It originated 
from a selection of an admixture in a field of Fortyfold in 1911 or 1912. Sev- 
eral thousand bushels were said to have been grown around May View, Wash., 
by 1915. Its culture has since been largely discontinued on account of its 
awns. 

Distribution.—Mayview was not reported in the survey of 1919, but samples 
of the variety have been received for identification from Garfield County, 
Wash., Adams County, Oreg., and Fergus County, Mont. 


POULARD WHEAT. 


The poulard wheats usually are tall, with broad leaves. The culms 
are thick, usually solid, but sometimes pithy. The spikes are long 
and occasionally compound or branched. The spikelets are com- 
pactly arranged on the spike and the glumes are short and sharply 
keeled. The kernels are thick, humped, and mostly hard, but usu- 
ally become very starchy (yellow berry). 

The poulards are most closely related to the durums. The glumes 
and kernels usually are shorter and the kernels thicker in the dorso- 
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Spikes, face and side views, natural size; glumes from lower, central, and upper portions of spike, natural 
size; kernels in three positions and in transverse section, magnified 3 diameters. 
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Spikes, face and side views, natural size; glumes from lower, central, and upper portions of spike, 
natural size; kernels in three positions and in transverse section, magnified 3 diameters. 
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ventral diameter and are somewhat softer. In many instances the 
varieties of poulard and durum are so near alike that it is difficult to 
distinguish them. 

Only a few varieties of poulard wheat are cultivated in the United 
States, and the grain of these is of no commercial value except as 
feed for stock. The varieties grown can be distinguished by the ac- 
companying key. 


KEY TO THE VARIETIES OF POULARD WHEAT. 
la. SPIKE SIMPLE. 
2a. SPIKE AWNED. 
3a. GLUMES PUBESCENT. 
4a. GLUMES WHITE. 
5a. KERNELS RED ( Triticum turgidum jodurum Al.). 
KERNELS SHORT TO MIDLONG. Page. 
SPRING: EPABET Salas. Jesh eon eee Fe. hae CLACKAMAGE coon anh semanas 181 
lb. SPIKE BRANCHED. i 
2a. SPIKE AWNED. 
3a. GLUMES GLABROUS. 
4a. GLUMES WHITE. 
5a. KERNELS WHITE 
KERNELS SHORT TO MIDLONG. 
SPRING VEDAB VE ec years ee ete cis aa eee TA ASMA Late eects s/s delete oes 182 
3b. GLUMES PUBESCENT. 
4g. GLUMES BROWN. 
5a. KERNELS WHITE ( 7. t. mirabile Keke.). 
KERNELS MIDLONG TO LONG. 
AVVPTIN TSE ETOAC Tepe aia erste Pe ar NS ast, STSPTUAUNIEG oy era, esi) ae ea 182 
5b. KERNELS RED (T7.t. linnaeanum Al.). 
KERNELS SHORT TO MIDLONG. 
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DESCRIPTIONS, HISTORY, DISTRIBUTION, AND SYNONOMY OF POULARD WHEAT 


VARIETIES. e 


CLACKAMAS (CLACKAMAS WONDER). 


Description—Plant spring habit, late, tall; leaves pubescent; stem white, 
weak to midstrong; spike simple, awned, oblong, middense, nodding; glumes 
glabrous with pubescent edges, white with bluish black edges, midlong, mid- 
wide; shoulders narrow, oblique to elevated; beaks wide, 1 to 2 mm. long; 
awns black, 5 to 18 cm. long; kernels red, midlong to long, hard, usually be- 
coming starchy, broadly ovate, truncate at tip; crease midwide, shallow; cheeks 
angular; brush midsized, short. 

Clackamas differs from other varieties of poulard wheat grown in the United 
States in having simple spikes. I¢ differs from the old Rivet wheat of England 
in having a spring habit and partly glabrous glumes. As grown commercially, 
Clackamas is somewhat mixed with common wheat and also contains several 
other types of simple-spiked poulard wheat. 

History.—The origin of this variety is not known. Seed of the strain above 
described was obtained in 1918 from New Mexico, where it has been grown 
to a considerable extent for several years, apparently without a name. A wheat 
which apparently is identical with the above has been grown in Clackamas 
County, Oreg., for several years under the name Clackamas Wonder. 

Distribution—Grown in New Mexico and Oregon. 
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ALASKA, 


Description—Plant spring habit. late, tall; stem white, midstrong, spike 
branched, awhed. nodding; glumes glabrous, brown, short, midwide: shoulders 
narrow, usually rounded; beaks nearly wanting; awns black, 3 to 12 em. long; 
kernels white, short to midlong, hard, often becoming starchy, ovate, humped; 
germ midsized; crease midwide, shallow, sometimes pitted; cheeks usually an- 
gular; brush mids:zed, shert. 

Alaska is recognized by the composite spikes, glabrous glumes, and white 
kernels. A spike, glumes, and kernels of this variety are shown in Plate LIV, A. 

History——This variety of poulard wheat probably has been introduced into 
this country several times from the Mediterranean region of Eurcpe, where 
poulard wheats are grown commercially to a small extent. The first introduc- 
tion of this wheat into the United States was thought by Ball and Leighty (44 
p. 4) to have been in 1806, when it was brought from Ireland under the name 
of Jerusalem. Several other introductions haye been recorded in American 
literature. The wheat often has been used by unscrupulous seedsmen for ex- 
travagant exploitation. The names listed as synonyms have all been used at 
ohe time or another for the variety in the United States. In recent years the 
name Alaska has been generally adopted for the wheat. It was the name used 
for the variety by Abraham Adams, of Juliaetta, Idaho, who distributed seed 
of the variety in the Pacific Northwest from about 1904 to 1908. 

Distribution.—Alaska wheat was reported in 1919 from Arizona, New Mexico, 
Oregon and Pennsylvania. It also is known to be grown to a small extent in 
California, North Dakota, Montana, and Idaho. 

Synonyms —kEgyptian, Eldorado, Jerusalem, Many Headed, Many Spiked, 
Multiple Headed, Miracle, Mortgage Lifter, Mummy, Reed, Seven Headed, Seven 
Headed Sinner, Smyrua, Syrian, Taos, Wheat of Miracle, Wheat 3,000 Years 
Old, Wild Goose. 

The names Egyptian, Jerusalem, Mummy, Smyrna, Syrian, and Wheat 3,000 
Years Old were applied to this wheat by exploiters who claimed the wheat had 
been discovered in ancient tombs in Africa or Asia. 

The names Many Headed, Many Spiked, Multiple Headed, Seven Headed, and 
Seven Headed Sinner have been used because of the composite spikes which 
Sometimes produce several branches. 

Eldorado, Miracle, Mortgage Lifter, and Wheat of Miracle are names given 
to the wheat because of its supposed large yields. 

Reed is a name used for Alaska because of its tall coarse stem, which is reed- 
like. Taos is a name long used for Alaska in New Mexico.and Utah. Wild 
Goose is a bame given Alaska and several other wheats by men who claimed to 
have obtained the seed from the crop of a wild goose which had been shot. 


TITANIC. 


Description.—Plant winter habit, late, midtall to tall; stem white, midstrong, 
stout; spike branched, awned, nodding; glumes pubescent, brown, short, narrow; 
shoulders wanting to narrow, cblique; beak 0.5 mm. long; awns black, usually 
deciduous, 3 to 10 cm. long; kernels white, midlong, semihard, usually becoming 
very starchy, oval to ovate, humped; germ midsized; crease midwide, shallow, 
sometimes pitted; cheeks angular; brush midsized, short. 

This variety differs from Alaska in having a winter habit and pubescent 
brown glumes. A spike, glumes, and Kernels are shown in Plate LIV, B. 

History—tThe Titanic wheat was introduced into the United States by Harry 
Towell, of Fort Stanley, Wash., in 1912. Mr. Towell had obtained 12 Kernels 
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from a friend in England, who had obtained a very small quantity from an im- 
portation made into that country from Argentina. The wheat was first grown 
on the San Juan Islands, in Washington, by Mr. Towell, and by 1916 he had 
about 100 acres. J. C. Hawkins, then a student at the Oregon Agricultural 
College, contracted to sell the wheat in 1916 for seed at $1 a pound. He gave 
it the name Titanic, because of the marine disaster which occurred during the 
year the variety was introduced, Mr. Towell, the introducer, being one of the 
surviving passengers on the vessel. 

Distribution.—Grown to a very small extent in the Puget Sound section of 
Washington. 

WINTER ALASKA. 


Description.—Plant winter habit, late, midtall; stem white, midstrong, stout; 
spike branched, awned, nodding; glumes pubescent, brown, short, narrow; 
shoulders narrow, usually oblique; beaks 1 to 2 mm. long; awns black, usually 
deciduous; awns 8 to 10 em. long; kernels red, small to midsized, hard, often 
becoming starchy, ovate; germ midsized ; crease midwide, shallow; cheeks angu- 
lar; brush midsized, short. . 

This variety differs from Titanic in having red kernels. 

History.—Winter Alaska was obtained from the Washington Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Pullman, Wash., in 1917. It was grown by that station for 
several years previous, but its previous history could not be traced. 

Distribution.—Grown in experiments at experiment stations in Washington 
and commercially to a small extent in the vicinity of Puyallup, Pierce County, 
Wash. 


DURUM WHEAT. 


The plants of durum wheat usually are of spring habit and tall. 
The peduncle is pithy, at least in the upper portion. The spikes are 
compact and laterally compressed, and hence are narrower when seen 
in a face view. The glumes are persistent, sharply keeled, and the 
lemmas always awned except in a few awnless forms recently origi- 
nated by hybridization. The awns are long and coarse and are 
white, yellow, brown, or black. The kernels are white or red and 
usually rather long and pointed; they are very hard and translucent, 
making the white-kerneled forms appear amber-colored. The ker- 
nels always have a short brush and angular cheeks and are the hard- 
est of all known wheats. 

The durum wheats, as before stated, are sometimes very similar to 
certain poulard varieties. The spikes, however, usually are much 
thinner, the glumes are longer, and the kernels are longer, more 
slender, and usually much harder. 

Durum wheat has been widely grown in the United States only 
during the past 20 years. Most of the varieties were introduced from 
southern Russia and the Mediterranean region, where these wheats 
principally are grown. Certain introductions, including Kubanka, 
made by the Department of Agriculture about 1900, became popular 
with farmers in the northern Great Plains and Prairie sections and 
the production rapidly increased. The distribution of durum wheat 
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in 1919 is shown in Figure 75. The durums furnish the great bulk of 
the world’s supply of wheat for the manufacture of semolina, maca- 
roni, and spaghetti. The production of durum wheat in the United 


Fic. 75.—Outline map of the United States, showing the distribution of durum wheat in 
1919. Estimated area, 4,340,000 acres. 


States made possible a large macaroni industry, which now uses 
about a third of the national production of this wheat. The re- 
mainder is exported or used by American mills or bakeries for mix- 
ing with other wheats or flour for bread making. 

‘The varieties that are commercially grown are distinguished by the 


accompanying key. 


KEY TO THE VARIETIES OF DURUM WHEAT. 
la. SPIKE AWNED. 
2a. GLUMES GLABROUS. 
3a. GLUMES WHITE. 
4a. AWNS WHITE. 
5a. KERNELS RED ( Triticum durum affine Kceke.). Page. 
IGERNELS) MIDDONG, HDARDE 222225. 29 -f455-525- =-8- BENTAD22 5 SeBce Sa se cocker 185 
4b. AWNS BLACK. 
5a. KERNELS Waite (AMBER) (T. d. leucomelan Al.). 
KRNELS VERY MuONG)| HARD! 6... i 242522255. S285 PELISSS7 293... fsaeciaee eons 186 
3b. GLUMES YELLOW. 
4a. AWNS WHITE. 
5a. KERNELS WHITE ( 7. d. hordeiforme Host.). 
KERNELS LONG, HARD. 


Spike fusiform. i 
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DESCRIPTIONS, HISTORY, DISTRIBUTION, AND SYNONYMY OF DURUM WHEAT 
VARIETIES. 


PENTAD (D—5). 


Description.—Plant spring habit, midseason, midtall; stem white, midstrong; 
spike awned, fusiform, middense, inclined; glumes glabrous, white, midlong, 
midwide; shoulders midwide, oblique to elevated; beaks 1 to 2 mm. long; 
awns white, 5 to 15 em. long; kernels red, midlong, hard, ovate, truncate tip, 
humped; germ midsized; crease midwide, shallow; cheeks angular; brush 
midsized, short. 

The Pentad or D-5 (Durum No. 5) variety is distinct from all other com- 
mercial varieties of durum wheat grown in the United States because of its 
red kernels. They are smaller, squarer at the brush end, and more pointed at 
the germ end than kernels of the other durum varieties. Experiments have 
shown it to be the most rust-resistant variety of wheat grown in the United 
States, and therefore it yields well under conditions favoring rust. Its milling 
and baking value, however, has been found to be inferior to other durum varie- 
ties. A spike, glumes, and kernels of Pentad wheat are shown in Plate LV, A. 

History—The Pentad variety was introduced from Russia in 1903 by Prof. H. 
L. Bolley, of the North Dakota Agricultural Experiment Station. The wheat was 
distributed in several sections of North Dakota by Professor Bolley in the 
spring of 1911. Because of its rust resistance it gained popularity and has 
recently become widely distributed in the durum-wheat section, but its poor 
milling quality has caused its distribution to be opposed by many agencies. 
The name Pentad is derived from penta, meaning five in Greek, plus d, which 
stands for durum. The name was suggested to the North Dakota station by 
the senior writer in 1917. It has recently been used by Professor Bolley as a 
name for D—5, and was first recorded by Trowbridge (196, p. 17) in 1920. 

Distribution.—Pentad was reported in 1919 from Minnesota, Montana, Ne- 
_braska, North Dakota, South Dakota, and Wyoming. It is grown principally in 
North Dakota. 

Synonyms.— D-fife,’ Ladd Durum, Red Durum, Resistant Fife, and Rust 


ie Proof. 


i The name ‘“ D-fife” is often but wrongly used by many farmers in North 
| Dakota. The practice is easily accounted for, as the numeral 5 has been mis- 
pronounced as fife. Ladd Durum is a name used in the grain trade for Pentad 
wheat under the supposition that Dr. E. F. Ladd, formerly of the North Dakota 
Agricultural College, was the originator. Red Durum is a name commonly 
' used for Pentad wheat, as it is the name of the subclass under which the grain 
_ of this wheat is graded under the Official Grain Standards. Resistant Fife 
and Rust Proof are names used for Pentad wheat on the farms, because the 
variety has proved to be resistant to stem rust. 
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PELISS (PELISSIER). 


Description.—Plant spring habit, midseason, tall; stem white, midstrong; 
spike awned, broadly fusiform, middense, inclined; glumes glabrous, white, 
long, wide; shoulders narrow to midwide, oblique to elevated; beaks 1 to 5 
mm. long; awns black, 6 to 18 cm. long; kernels white (amber), very long, 
hard, elliptical, curved, humped; germ midsized; crease midwide, middeep; 
cheeks angular; brush small, short. 

Peliss is distinct from Kubanka in having white rather than yellowish glumes, 
black awns, and very long kernels, which are somewhat curved. It is a 
high-yielding and drought-resistant variety in the higher and drier sections 
of Montana and Wyoming. A spike, glumes, and kernels of Peliss are shown in 
Plate LV, B. 

History—The Peliss (Pelissier) (197, S. P. I. No. 5380) variety was in- 
troduced from Mustapha, Algiers, Algeria, by W. T. Swingle, of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, in 1900. The variety, presumably of Spanish 
origin, is widely distributed throughout northern Africa, where it is grown 
under many different names. According to Scofield (172,.p. 38) the original 
seed was obtained from a man named Pelissier, who lived near Ponts des 
Issers in the western part of the Province of Oran and who did some work 
in selection to improve the yield ef this variety. In the United States the 
variety was first called Pelissier, but the name was usually mispronounced, 
so the shorter and simpler form, Peliss, was substituted in 1920 (66, p. 10). 

Distribution.—Grown in experiments in the northern Great Plains area and 
commercially in Montana, North Dakota, and Wyoming. 

Synonym.—Black-Bearded durum. This name is used for Peliss by some 
growers in North Dakota not acquainted with its correct name. 


ACME. 


Description.—Plant spring habit, midseason, midtali; stem white, weak to 
midstrong; spike awned, fusiform, middense, inclined to nodding; glumes 
glabrous, yellowish, midlong, midwide; shoulders midwide, usually oblique; 
beaks broad, incurved, 1 mm. long; awns yellowish, 5 to 15 em. long; kernels 
white (amber) midlong to long, hard, elliptical to ovate; germ midsized; crease 
midwide, shallow; cheeks angular; brush midsized, short. 

Acme differs principally from Kubanka in being shorter, in having weaker 
straw, and a longer, laxer, and narrower spike. It is very resistant to stem 
rust and is a high-yielding variety. A spike, glumes, and kernels of Acme are 
shown in Plate LVI, A. 

History.—The Acme variety originated as a pure-line selection from Kubanka 
(C. I. No. 1516) made by Manley Champlin, a representative of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, in cooperative experiments with the South Dakota 
Agricultural Experiment Station at the Highmore Substation, Highmore, 8S. Dak., 
in 1909. The selection was first known as No. 7. By 1914 it had been increased 
from the breeding nursery to the plats because of its high yields, and in 1916 
it was grown commercially. In the rust epidemic of that year it was discovered 
to be resistant to stem rust. As it differs from the true Kubanka, it was given 
a distinctive name. The strain of Kubanka from which the Acme was selected 
was obtained by the United States Department of Agriculture at the Paris Ex- 
position, in 1900. The seed came from the Samara Government, Russia. AlI- 
though introduced and grown under the name of Kubanka, this lot is not iden- 
tical with the true Kubanka and is much like Acme, but was not pure or as re- 
sistant to rust. 
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Distribution.—Acme is grown in experiments at experiment stations in the 
northern Great Plains area and commercially in North Dakota, South Dakota, 
and Wyoming. 

MONAD. 


Description.—The Monad variety is very similar to Acme, differing princi- 
pally in having somewhat stronger stems and shorter awns. It is as resistant 
to stem rust as Acme and usually yields better than Acme in North Dakota, and 
the grain is of better milling quality. 
History—Monad wheat was introduced in 1903 from the Saratov Govern- 
ment, Russia, 100 versts east of Volga (unpublished S. P. I. No. 10207), by 
Prof. H. L. Bolley, of the North Dakota Agricultural Experiment Station, while 
making a study of the flax industry of Europe for the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Seed of the variety was distributed by Professor Bolley 
to several farmers and to the Dickinson and Langdon substations as D-1 
(Durum No. 1) in 1911. Its identity on the farms nearly became lost. In 
1917 it was named Monad by Ball and Clark (42, p. 44) after it was found in 
experiments at the Dickinson substation, Dickinson, N. Dak., to be a high- 
yielding variety and one resistant to stem rust. The name is derived from 
mono, root of the Greek word one, plus d, which stands for durum. It was in- 
ereased at the Dickinson substation from 1918 to 1920 for commercial distri- 
bution. In 1920 R. 8S. Goodhue (96), county agent, of Stutsman County, N. 
Dak., reported finding the variety commercially grown in his county from one- 
half bushel of seed originally furnished O. J. Seiler, of Stutsman County, 
_ by Professor Bolley in 1911. August Clemens, of Lenton Township, obtained 
_ seed from Mr. Seiler and increased and grew it until 1919, when he brought 
it to the attention of County Agent Goodhue, who distributed 3,700 bushels 
among farmers in Stutsman County in the spring of 1920. 

Distribution—The Monad variety is grown in experiments at experiment 
stations in the northern Great Plains and commercially in North Dakota. 

Synonym.—D-1. As shown above, this is the designation under which Pro- 
fessor Bolley first distributed seed of the Monad variety. It is still used as a 
name for the variety in Stutsman County, N. Dak., where it is grown to a 
considerable extent. 

ARNAUTKA. 


Description—Plant spring habit, midseason, tall; stem white, midstrong; 
spike awned, fusiform, nriddense, nodding; glumes glabrous, yellowish, mid- 
long, midwide; shoulders narrow, usually oblique; beaks wide, 1 to 5 mm. 
long; awns yellowish, 6 to 18 cm. long; kernels white, long, hard, elliptical ; 
germ midsized; crease midwide, shallow; cheeks angular; brush midsized, 
short. 

Arnautka differs from Kubanka in having a longer, narrower, and laxer 
spike, which usually is more nodding when ripe. A spike, glumes, and kernels 
of Arnautka wheat are shown in Plate LVII, A. 

History.—The first importation of Arnautka wheat made by the United 
States Departnrent of Agriculture was in 1864 (157). It was grown in 1865 
with other varieties of wheat on what are now the grounds of the Department 
of Agriculture, near Fourteenth Street, Washington, D. C. (42, p. 3). It was 
distributed to several sections of the United States, but as far as known never 
became commercially established. The basis for the present commercial 
Stock is thought to have been brought by early immigrants from Russia to 
North Dakota (58, p. 40), where it was called Wild Goose. Distribution from 
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this source by the Department of Agriculture dates from 1900, when seed 
(C. I. No. 1494) was obtained from T. N. Oium, of Lisbon, N. Dak. This seed 
was distributed with Kubanka and other varieties. The variety, however, had 
previously beconre established in southeastern Novth Dakota, where it early 
proved to be well adapted. A pure-line selection (C. I. No. 4064) from this mass 
variety, developed at the Akron Field Station, Akron, Colo., has recently been 
grown at most agricultural experiment stations in the northern Great Plains 
and distributed somewhat. 

Distribution—Durum wheat was reported in 1919 from 29 States, but the 
proportion of this which Arnautka represents can not be determined. The 
variety is extensively grown, however, in Colorado, Minnesota, Montana, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Texas, and Wyoming. 

Synonyms.— Goose, Johnson, Nicaragua, Pierson, Wild Goose. 

Goose and Wild Goose are names commonly used for Arnautka, or durum 
wheat in general, particularly by the grain trade, during the early years of 
durunr-wheat cultivation in the United States. There is a tradition that the 
seed was originally obtained from the crop of a wild goose. 

Johnson is a name under which Arnautka was reported from Michigan. 
The name is also in use in Iowa, Minnesota, South Dakota, and Wiscensin, 
but not usually for the ArnautKa variety. 

Nicaragua is a name used for Arnautka durum wheat in the southern 
Great Plains, particularly Texas. The source of this wheat is not known. 
In discussing its origin Carleton (58, p. 40) mentioned “one would infer from 
the name that it came from Nicaragua.” It became grown throughout north- 
ern Texas in the early nineties and it is still grown there to a considerable 
extent. It is identical with the Arnautka variety. 

Pierson is the name under which a selected lot of durum wheat identical 
with Arnautka has been distributed by George H. Pierson, of Claremont, 
S. Dak., with the claim that it was a rustpr ee durum TSI Concerning this 
wheat, Mr. Pierson has written as follows: 

I obtained the seed 17 years ago (1897) from an immigrant who was driving 
through the State of South Dakota and using it for horse feed. The man was 
from Kansas and said that they used this wheat for horse and hog feed there. 
I raised it for some years as a horse and hog feed and then commenced to breed 
it. It is rustproof with a large head and hardy stiff straw. It outyields all 
other varieties. 

MINDUM. 


Description—Mindum is similar to Arnautka, except for being slightly 
earlier, in having slightly weaker straw, narrower glumes, ionger awns, a 
shorter or nearly absent brush, and in being more resistant to stem rust. 

History.—Mindum was first grown in 1896 in a centgener hursery at Uni- 
versity Farm, St. Paul, Minn., as a selection from wheat which was called 
““ Hedgerow,” by the Minnesota station. 

The statement was made in the Minnesota accession book that it was a head 
selection from a field of common wheat. It proved to be a rust-resistant strain 
at University Farm, and was tested at the substations. It was a high-yielding 
wheat in experiments conducted at the Northwest substation at Crookston, 
Minn., during the years 1913 to 1916. The variety was named Mindum (a con- 
traction of Minnesota durum) in 1918 (106, p. 33), for the purpose of dis- 
tinguishing it from the commercial Arnautka. 

Distribution.—Mindum was first distributed for commercial sowing in 1917 
from University Farm, St. Paul, and from the Northwest substation, Crookston, 
Minn. Grown especially in Kittson and Red Lake Counties, Minn. 


31 Correspondence of the Office of Cereal Investigations, dated May 30, 1914. 
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KUBANKA, 


Description.—Plant spring habit, midseason, tall; stem white, midstrong; 
spike awned, broadly oblong, dense, inclined to nodding; glumes glabrous, 
yellowish, midlong, wide; shoulders midwide, usually rounded; beaks wide, 
1 mm. long; awns yellowish, 6 to 15 em. long; Kernels white (amber), large, 
hard, elliptical; germ midsized; crease midwide, shallow; cheeks angular; 
brush midsized, short. 

Kubanka is a high-yielding variety and is more resistant to stem rust than 
Arnautka. It differs from Arnautka in having shorter, denser, and more 
erect spikes, and shorter beaks and kernels. It also is a better milling variety 
than Arnautka. A spike, glumes, and kernels of Kubanka wheat are shown 
in Plate LVII, B, and a single spike in Plate IV, Figure 6. 

History —The Kubanka variety is of Russian origin. More than a dozen 
importations into the United States have been made. The principal introduc- 
tion of the variety was made in 1900 by M. A. Carleton, of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, from Uralsk Territory, Russia (197, S. P. I. No. 
5639). The original seed of this introduction was grown under contract in 
New Mexico and South Dakota in 1901, and the following year 200 bushels 
of seed were distributed to many growers. The distribution was continued 
by the Department up to 1909. Aside from the distribution made by the 
United States Department of Agriculture, both the North Dakota and South 
Dakota experiment stations distributed large quantities to growers. The 
Kubanka first proved specially well adapted to the drier western portions of 
the Great Plains area. In recent years it has proved well adapted to the 
more humid sections also and is now considered the best adapted of the durum 
varieties to all of the varying conditions in the northern spring-wheat section 
of the United States. 

Distribution —Grown in Colorado, Minnesota, Montana, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Wisconsin, and Wyoming. Durum wheat was reported from a dozen 
other States in 1919, but it can not be determined just what proportion of 
the distribution shown is of the Kubanka variety. 

Synonyms.—Beloturka, Gharnovka, Pererodka, Taganrog, and Yellow Ghar- 
novka. 

Beloturka (meaning white Turk) is of Russian origin and, like Kubanka, 
has also been introduced into the United States many times. The wheat 
received under this name has proved to be similar to Kubanka. In both 
Russia and Algeria, where Beloturka wheat is widely grown, the name is used 
as synonymous with Kubanka. 

The Gharnovka variety was obtained in two lots (197, 8S. P. I. Nos. 5643 and 
5646) from Taganrog, Territory of the Don Cossacks, Russia, by M. A. Carleton, 
for the United States Department of Agriculture in 1900. These both proved 
to be very similar to Kubanka, and they were grown in experiments in the 
northern Great Plains for a number of years, but have now been discontinued 
at most points because they did not prove to be superior to Kubanka in yield. 

Pererodka was first obtained by M. A. Carleton, for the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture in 1899 from the Orsk district, Orenburg Government, 
Russia (197, S. P. I. No. 2954). Concerning the name of this wheat Carleton 
(59, p. 18) has written as follows: 

This wheat is very closely allied to Kubanka. The word Pererodka means 
something regenerated or degenerated. In the case of its application to this 
sort of wheat, it is apparently understood to have the latter meaning. As 


already stated, when Kubanka wheat, by transference to darker soil, becomes 
softer and darker grained, it is called Pererodka. 
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The Pererodka variety was grown in experiments for a number of years in 
the northern Great Plains and appeared to be identical with Kubanka in all 
respects. 

Taganrog (197, S. P. I. No. 5855) is the name under which a wheat similar 
to Kubanka was obtained from Marseilles, France, in 1900, by W. T. Swingle, 
of the United States Department of Agriculture. This is not qa varietal name 
in France, but rather the name of a port of Russia, and the sample intro- 
duced was probably a bulk lot of seed shipped from Taganrog. 

Yellow Gharnovka (197, S. P. I. No. 5642) has the same history as Ghar- 
novka discussed above. 

KUBANKA NO. §S. 


Description.—Kubanka No. 8 is a selection from Kubanka, identical in ap- 
pearance but a better yielder in western North Dakota. It is much more 
susceptible to stem rust than the unselected Kubanka and principally for that 
reason has not yielded well over a wider area. 

History—kKubanka No. § (C. I. No. 4063) is a pure-line selection from 
Kubanka (C. I. No. 1440) made in 1906 by Prof. L. R. Waldron, now of the 
North Dakota Agricultural Experiment Station, at the Dickinson Substation, 
Dickinson, N. Dak., where it proved to be a high-yielding strain (64, p. 17). 

Distribution.—It was distributed to growers in the vicinity of Dickinson 
as early as 1911, and has been grown commercially since in western North 
Dakota and at most experiment stations in the northern Great Plains area. 


BUFORD. 


Description.—Buford is similar to Kubanka, except that it has a slightly 
narrower and laxer spike. It proved to be a high-yielding variety at the Wil- 
liston substation, Williston, N. Dak., but it has a gluten of poor quality, as 
shown by a small loaf volume. 

History.— Buford is the result of a pureline selection made by F. R. Babcock, 
a representative of the United States Department of Agriculture, at the Willis- 
ton substation, Williston, N. Dak., in 1909. This selection was made from a 
plat of Taganrog. It was first grown in plat experiments in 1913, when it out- 
vielded all other varieties grown. It continued to yield well and in 1917 was 
given the name Buford, from the Buford-Trenton Reclamation Project. on which 
the Williston substation is located, and was distributed (42, p. 46). 

Distribution—Grown in Williams and Divide Counties, N. Dak., and in 
Montana. 

MAROUANI. 


Description—Plant spring habit, midseason, very tall; stem white, weak; 
spike awned, broadly oblong, dense, nodding; glumes glabrous, yellowish, mid- 
long, wide; shoulders narrow, usually elevated; beaks wide, 1 to 15 mm. long; 
awns yellowish, 8 to 20 mm. long; kernels white (amber), very long, hard, 
elliptical, humped; germ large; crease midwide, shallow to middeep; cheeks 
angular; brush small, short. 

History—Marouani wheat (197, S. P. I. No. 7578) was introduced from the 
Province of Oran, Algeria,’ in 1901, through D. G. Fairchild and C. S. 
Scofield, for the United States Department of Agriculture. Concerning the in- 
troduction, they have written as follows: 

This wheat is cultivated extensively on the elevated rolling lands in the 


western part of the Province and is one of the best of the types of durum wheats 
cultivated by the Arabs. The quantity obtained is from the estate of M. J. 
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Labouresse, at Tessala, near Sidi bel Abbes. It has been carefully selected by 
Mr. Labouresse from year to year until a fairly pure and very vigorous stock 
has been obtained. ‘The variety is very hardy, resistant to rust, and succeeds 
fairly well under rather droughty conditions. The grain is especially adapted 
for the manufacture of semolina. In the Province of Oran the wheat is sown 
in November and ripens in June, but it might succeed as a spring wheat in the 
spring-wheat region of the northern United States. 

In experiments in the United States Marouani wheat proved best adapted to 
the central and southern Great Plains. 

Distribution.—Marouani has been distributed from the Hays Branch Station, 
Hays, Kans., and the Amarillo Field Station, Amarillo, Tex. The extent of its 
present. distribution is not known, as it was not reported in the varietal survey. 


VELVET DON. 


Description.—Plant spring habit, midseason, midtall; stem white, midstrong: 
spike awned, fusiform, middense, inclined; glumes pubescent, white, midlong, 
midwide; shoulders narrow, oblique to elevated ; beaks wide, 1 to 1.5 mm. long; 
awns black, 6 to 15 em. long; kernels usually white (amber) midlong to long, 
hard, ovate to elliptical, humped; germ midsized; crease midwide, shallow to 
middeep; cheeks angular; brush midsized, short. 

Velvet Don as originally introduced was a mixture as to kernel color, a 
considerable percentage of red kernels being present. It has sometimes been 
described as a red-kerneled variety... That which is grown now, however, is 
usually white kerneled. 

History —Velvet Don (1/97, S. P. I. No. 5644) was introduced from Ambro- 
cievka, 20 miles northeast of Taganrog, in the Don Territory, Russia, in 1900, 
by M. A. Carleton, for the United States Department of Agriculture. Experi- 
ments with Velvet Don in the United States haye proved it to be only a medi- 
ocre yielder, and it now is largely discontinued in experiments. 

Distribution.—Seed of the variety was distributed by the Department at 
various times in the early nineties and the variety is commercially grown to a 
limited extent in Montana and. Nebraska. 


GOLDEN BALL, 


Description—Plant spring habit, midseason, short to midtall; stem white, 
midstrong; spike awned, oblong-fusiform, dense, inclined; glumes pubescent, 
white, midlong, midwide; shoulders narrow, oblique to elevated; beaks 1 to 5 
mm. long; awns black, 5 to 18 cm. long; kernels white, long, hard, ovate, 
humped; germ large; crease midwide, shallow to middeep; cheeks angular; 
brush small, short. eny 

History —Golden Bali (197, S. P. I. No. 46766) was introduced by the United 
States Department of Agriculture in 1918, from Johannesburg, South Africa. 
The seed was purchased through J. Burtt Davy from the Agricultural Supply 
Association. Three previous introductions of wheat under the name of Golden 
Ball had been made by the department from South Africa. These wheats all 
resemble this introduction, except that they had red instead of white kernels. 
The Golden Ball is reported to be extensively grown in South Africa and is 
recognized as a valuable drought-resistant and rust-resistant variety. 

Distribution.—Seed of the introduction discussed above has been distributed 
to field stations of the Office of Cereal Investigations in the northern Great 
Plains and Pacific Northwest. It is not grown commercially. 
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Description.—Plant spring habit, midseason, tall; stem white, midstrong; 
spike awned, oblong-fusiform, middense, nodding; glumes finely pubescent, 
black, midlong, midwide; shoulders narrow, usually oblique; beaks wide, 1 toe 2 
mm. long; awns black, 6 to 16 cm. long; kernels white (amber) midlong to 
long, hard, elliptical, humped; germ midsized; crease midwide, middeep; cheeks 
angular; brush midsized, short. ? 

A spike, glumes, and kernels of Kahla are shown in Plate LYI, B. 

History.—The Kahla variety (197, S. P. I. No. 7794) was introduced in 1901 
by Messrs. D. G. Fairchild and C. S. Seofield, from Setif, Constantine Province, 
Algeria, for the United States Department of Agriculture. Concerning the 
variety they recorded the following information: 

This is one of the wheats commonly grown by Arabs throughout Algeria. As 
the name Kahla signifies, this is a black-chaffed sort. It is generally considered 
to be one of the best of the Algerian wheats for adaptability to a wide variety 
of adverse conditions. When such are favorable it produces grain of excellent 
quality for macaroni manufacture. Under certain favorable climatic conditions 
the chaff loses color somewhat, but under native culture on the gravelly hills of 
Algeria or in the semiarid plains the purple-black of the chaff is a striking 
feature. This Seed is furnished the department by Mr. G. Ryf, manager of the 
Geneva Society of Setif. Commonly planted in November or December and 
harvested in June or July. : 

Experiments with Kahla wheat showed it to be a fairly good yielding variety, 
but not superior to Kubanka. 

Distribution —aAfter being grown in experiments for a series of years in many 
sections of the northern Great Plains, its culture largely has been discontinued. 
Small lots are known to have been distributed, however, and apparently the 
wheat has become established on farms, especially in Montana, North Dakota, 
and South Dakota, and known by various names. 

Synonyms.—Black Don, Black Durum, Black Emmett, Black Swamp, Purple 
Durum, Red Swamp, and Sloat. 

Black Don (197, S. P. I. No. 5645) is a wheat similar to Kahla except that 
(like Velvet Don) it usually is mixed in kernel color, a considerable percentage 
of red kernels being present. The variety is of Russian origin. It was intro- 
duced in 1900, from Ambrocievka, 20 miles northeast of Taganrog, in the Don 
Territory. Russia, by M. A. Carleton for the United States Department of Agri- 
culture. In experiments in the United States this variety did not prove superior 
to Kubanka and it now largely has been discontinued. It is possible, however, 
that this variety may be commercially grown. 

Black Durum is the name under which wheat similar to Kahla is commer- 
cially grown in Montana. Its distribution apparently started from Fergus 
County. Black Emmett is the name commonly used for a wheat, apparently 


similar to Kahla, in North Dakota, the distribution of which apparently started — | 


in Hettinger County. Purple Durum is a name used for Kahla in Wyoming. 
Black Swamp and Red Swamp are names under which a wheat practi- 
cally, identical with Kahla was obtained from’ Morrow County, Oreg., where it 
is grown to a very smail extent. Sloat descended from a head selection made 
by Sloat Bros., of Gettysburg, S. Dak. They state that a single head of black- 
chaff wheat was found in a commercial field of Kubanka, and from this origi- 
nated the wheat they have been growing and distributing as Sloat. This strain 
apparently is identical with Kahla. Its distribution dates from 1917. 


oo rreos 
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EMMER. 


Emmer is often incorrectly called “ Speltz” in the United States. 
The word emmer is German, but it has come into use in America, as 
there is no English name for this wheat ally. Emmer may be of 
either winter or spring habit and usually is awned. The culms often 
are pithy within and the leaves usually are pubescent. The rachis is 
brittle. The spikes are very dense and laterally compressed, being 
narrow when viewed from the face of the spikelet and wide from the 
edge view. The pedicel (joint of rachis) is short, narrow, and 
pointed, and remains attached to the base of the spikelet which it 
bears. The spikelets are flattened on the inner side and usually 
contain two flowers. The kernels, which remain inclosed in the | 


EMMER 


SIGREAGE 19/9. 


LACH DOT REPRESENTS 
WOO ACRES OR LESS, PER COUNTY: 


Fie. 76.—Outline map of the United States, showing the distribution of emmer in 1919, 
according to the United States Census. Estimated area, 166,829 acres. Each dot 
represents 100 acres or less, per county. 

glumes after thrashing, are red, long, and slender with both ends 

acute. 

Emmer is distinguished from spelt by the shorter, denser spikes, 
which are laterally compressed. The pedicel of emmer is shorter 
and narrower and is usually attached to the base of the spikelet 
which it bears, while in spelt the pedicel remains attached to the 
face of the next lower spikelet. The inner side of the spikelet is 
flat instead of arched, and the kernel usually is of a darker red color 
than that of spelt. 

Practically all of the emmer grown in the United States is used as 
feed for live stock. Some winter emmer, however, is used in the 
manufacture of breakfast food. The distribution of emmer in 1919 
is shown in Figure 76. 
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KEY TO THE VARIETIES OF EMMER. 
SPIKE AWNED. Page. 
GLUMES GLABROUS. 
GLUMES WHITH (Triticum dicoccum farrum Bayle). 
SPRING HABIT. 
Straw white. 


Plant eaaly. eShoie ty: ee ee ee ee ee ORCA EV eee 194 
Straw purple. 


Plant late, midtalit Bibel <av Ray See VERNABLI LYE Siesd 194 
GLUMES PUBESCENT. 
GLUMES BuAcK (T. d. atratum Al.). 

WINTHR TE ABIT 4 tite (Eiht) Eee TR eee BLACK WINTER___ = 195 


DESCRIPTIONS, HISTORY, DISTRIBUTION, AND SYNONYMY OF EMMER VARIETIES. 


KHAPLI, 


Description.—Plant spring habit, early, short; stem white, midstrong; spike 
awned, broadly oblong, middense, inclined; glumes glabrous, white, midlong, 
narrow; shoulders midwide, oblique to elevated; beaks wide, obtuse, 0.5 min. 
long; awns white, 2 to 12 cm. long; kernels red, long, hard, elliptical, acute. 
humped, curved, usually remaining in the glumes when thrashed ; germ small; 
crease narrow to midwide, shallow; cheeks usually rounded; brush small, long. 

Khapli differs from the common White Spring emmer chiefly in being earlier 
and in having shorter stems and wider spikes. . 

History.—A sample of this emmer was first obtained in 1908 by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture from Hoshungabad, Central Provinces, India. Seed was 
grown at University Farm, St. Paul, Minn., and the variety has proved of in- 
terest and value for breeding, because of its immunity from stem rust. The 
variety has yielded well in experiments in South Dakota. 

Distribution.—Grown to a slight extent in South Dakota and at several 
experiment stations. 

Synonym.—Kathiawar is an emmer similar to Khapli. It was obtained in 
1914 and again in 1915 (197, S. P. I. Nos. 39227 and 40919) by the United States 
Department of Agriculture, from the district of Kathiawar, north of Bombay. 
It is said to grow wild in Kathiawar, a very dry district on the west coast of 
India, but there is no proof of this. 


VERNAL (WHITE SPRING.) 


Description.—Plant spring habit, late, midtall; stem purple, midstrong; spike 
awned, fusiform, middense, nodding; glumes glabrous, white, midlong, midwide; 
shoulders midwide, oblique; beaks wide, obtuse, 0.5 mm. long; awns white, 
2 to 12 cm. long; kernels red, long, hard, ovate to elliptical, acute, humped, 
usually remaining in the glumes when thrashed; germ small; crease narrow to 
midwide, shallow; cheeks usually rounded; brush small, long. 

A spike, glumes, a spikelet, and kernel of Vernal (White Spring) emmer are 
shown in Plate LVIII, A. | 

History.—The origin of emmer dates from prehistoric times. In historic 
times it seems to have been cultivated first in Switzerland. It is now grown 
extensively in Germany and Russia, where the White Spring emmer as aboye 
described is the most common variety. It is not known when this variety was 
first brought to the United States, but it was grown by farmers in the northern 
Great Plains States probably as early as 1875. In recent years its cultivation 
has greatly increased. It has long been called White Spring, but is here named 
Vernal. 
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VERNAL EMMER (A). © BLACK WINTER EMMER (B). 


Spike, side view, natural size; glumes from lower, central, and upper portions of spike, natural size; 
spikelet and kernel, magnified 3 diameters. 
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WHITE SPRING SPELT (A) RED WINTER SPELT (B). 


Spikes, face and side views, natural size; glumes from lower, central, and upper portions of spike, 
natural size; spikelet and kernel, magnified 3 diameters. 


Bul. 1074, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. PLATE LX. 


WHITE POLISH (A). EINKORN (B). 


Spike, side view, natural size; glumes from lower, central, and upper portion of spike, natural size; 


wheat kernels in three positions and in transverse section, magnified 3 diameters; einkorn spikelet 
and kernel, magnified 3 diameters. 
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Distribution.—Grown to a considerable extent in Minnesota, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, and to a lesser extent in Colorado, Kansas, Montana, Nebraska, 
Oklahoma, Texas, and Wyoming. 

Synonyms. Speltz”? and Yaroslav emmer. 

“‘ Speltz ” is the name under which White Spring emmer usually is advertised 
and sold by seedsmen in the Great Plains States. It usually is known by that 
name on the farms also. This term is incorrectly used, and the name does not 
exist as a legitimate word in any language. What is meant is the German word 
Spelz, which is spelled differently and which is translated spelt in English. The 
confusion between emmer and spelt is thought to have arisen in Germany, where 
considerable quantities of both cereals are grown. 

Yaroslav emmer (197, S. P. I. No. 2789) was obtained from the Government 
of Yaroslav, Russia, in 1899, by M. A. Carleton, for the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Experiments with this introduction in the United States 
have shown it to be practically identical with White Spring emmer. As it has 
not outyielded the White Spring emmer in exveriments, it has not become com- 
mercially grown. 

BLACK WINTER. 


Description.—Plant winter habit, late, tall; stem white, strong, stout; spike 
awnhed, broadly fusiform, middense to dense, inclined; glumes pubescent, black, 
midlong, midwide; shoulders midwide, usually elevated; beaks wide, 1 mm. 
long; awns black, 4 to 15 cm. long; kernels red, long, hard, elliptical, acute, 
curved, inclosed in hull when thrashed; germ small; crease midwide, shallow ; 
cheeks angular; brush small, long. 

Black Winter emmer is quite distinct in having pubescent black glumes. Un- 
like the varieties of spring emmer, this variety is very susceptible to rust. A 
spike, glumes, a spikelet, and kernels of Black Winter emmer are shown in Plate 
LVIII, B. 

History—Black Winter emmer (197, 8. P. I. No. 11650) was obtained in 1904 
from Vilmorin-Andrieux & Co., Paris, France, by the United States Department 
of Agriculture. The original importation of 79 pounds of seed was sown in the 
fall of 1904. From the resulting crop seed was increased and distributed to 
experiment stations and a number of farmers throughout the United States. 
The results of experiments since that time have been unfavorable. The variety 
has not proved sufficiently hardy for growing successfully north of Kansas and 
Wyoming in the Great Plains area, and has not been able to compete with other 
cereals in the southern Great Plains. 

Distribution.—Grown in experiments in the central and northern Great 
Plains and commercially to a small extent in Colorado, Kansas, Oklahoma, 
Texas, Washington, and Wyoming. 

Synonyim—Buffum’s Improved Winter emmer. This is identical with the 
emmer described, but is a pure strain and consequently more uniform. Buffum’s 
Improved Winter emmer was distributed by B. C. Buffum, of Worland, Wyo. 
When director of the Wyoming Agricultural Experiment Station at Laramie 
he received a small quantity of seed of Black Winter emmer from the Office of 
Cereal Investigations. After his resignation he selected and improved the 
crop. From a dozen selected plants of the 1908 crop 34 bushels were produced 
in 1909, 710 bushels in 1910, and a crop of 20,000 bushels was estimated in 
1911. This seed was widely distributed. 


SPELT. 


Spelt may be of either winter or spring habit and awnless or 
awned. It has a long, narrow, lax spike and a brittle rachis. The 
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pedicel (joint of the rachis) is long and wide, and after thrashing 
remains attached to the face of the spikelet below the one which it 
bears. The spikelets are two-kerneled, arched on the inner side, 
and closely appressed to the rachis. The kernels, which remain in- 
closed in the glumes after thrashing, are pale red, long, and laterally 
compressed, and have an acute tip and a narrow, shallow crease. 

Spelt is grown commercially only to a slight extent in America. 
The varieties often called “Speltz” in this country are not spelt 
but emmer. <A few varieties chiefly grown experimentally are sepa- 
rated in the following key: 


KEY TO THE VARIETIES OF SPELT. 
SPIKE AWNLESS. 


GLUMES GLADROUS. 


GLUMES WHItTeE (Triticum spelta album Al.). Page. 
SPRING SELABIOS © 20s n5 0 2s Re eee eee eee WHITE Sprinc____ 196 
WINTER PPASip Ae Ee Se eee eee ALSTROUM 22 2 196 

GLtuMeEs Brown (7. s: rufum Al.). 

VEINS es PAAR co eek = Rs ee, ere RED. WINTER ___- 197 


SPIKE AWNED. 
GLUMES GLABROUS; WHITE (T. s. arduinii <Al.). 


WINTER, ELAGEr. 203 ey Pet ee ee BEARDED 22 1ST 4 


DESCRIPTIONS, HISTORY, AND DISTRIBUTION OF SPELT VARIETIES. 


WHITE SPRING. 


Description.——Plant spring habit, late, midtall; stem white, strong: spike 
awnless, linear-fusiform, lax, erect; glumes glabrous. white, midlong, wide; 
shoulders wide, square; beaks wide, obtuse, 0.5 mm. long; awns few, 1 to 8 
mm. long; kernels red, long, semihard, elliptical, humped, curved, inclosed in 
glumes; germ small; crease wide, shallow, pitted; cheeks angular; brush mid- 
sized, long. : 

A spike, glumes, a spikelet. and kernels of White Spring spelt are shown in 
Plate LIX, A. F 

History.—Obtained by the Department of Agriculture from J. M. Thorburn 
& Co., seedsmen, of New York City, in 1904. 

Distribution.—Grown in experiments in North Dakota, but not known to 
be grown commercially. 

ALSTROUM. 


Description—Plant winter habit, late, midtall; stem faintly purple, strong; 
spike awnless, linear-fusiform, lax, inclined to nodding; glumes glabrous, white, 
midlong, narrow ; shoulders midwide, square; beaks obtuse, 0.5 mm. long; apical 
awns usually wanting; kernels red, long, semihard, elliptical, humped, curved, 


inclosed in glumes: germ small; crease wide, shallow; cheeks angular; brush. 


midsized, long. 
Alstroum Jiffers from White Spring spelt chiefly in having a winter habit. 
History—Alistroum spelt was obtained by the United States Department of 
Agriculture in 1901 from the Washington Agricultural Experiment Station, Pull- 
man, Wash. Its further history is undetermined. 
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Distribution.—Grown in experiments at Arlington Experimental Farm, Va., 
and by the Washington station, Pullman, Wash. It is known to be com- 
mercially grown to a slight extent. 


RED WINTER. 


Description.—Plant winter habit, late, midtall; stem faintly purple, strong; 
spike awnless, linear-fusiform, lax, erect; glumes glabrous, brown, midlong to 
long, wide; shoulders wide, square; beaks obtuse, 0.5 mm. long; apical awns 
few, 3 to 20 mm. long; kernels red, long, soft, humped, curved, usually in- 
closed in glumes; germ small; crease wide, shallow; cheeks angular; brush 
midsized, long. 

This variety differs from Alstroum spelt in having brown glumes. A spike, 
glumes, a spikelet, and kernels of Red Winter spelt are shown in Plate GU B. 

History—Red Winter spelt was first obtained by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in 1901 from the Washington Agricultural Experiment 
Station. Its further history is undetermined. Many samples of this and 
other spelt varieties doubtless have been introduced into the United States 
from time to time. A sample of spelt practically identical with the above 
was introduced from Switzerland about 1913 by Paul Scheddiger, of Spear- 
fish, S. Dak., and was distributed by him in 1915. Most of this winterkilled 
during the next two winters, which were unusually severe. 

Distribution—Formerly grown to a small extent in South Dakota and 
Wyoming. Now grown only by experiment stations. 


BEARDED. 


Description—Plant winter habit, late, midtall; stem faintly purple, strong; 
spike awned, linear fusiform, lax, erect; glumes glabrous, yellowish, midlong, 
* midwide; shoulders wide, apiculate; beaks wide, acute, 0.5 mm. long; awns 
yellowish, 2 to 10 cm. long; kernels red, large, soft, curved, humped, usually 
inclosed in glumes; germ small; crease wide, shallow. pitted; cheeks angular; 
brush midsized, long. 

History.—Same as Alstroum. 

Distribution.—Grown in experiments at Arlington Experimental Farm, Va. 
Not known to be commercially grown. 


POLISH WHEAT. 


Polish wheat has a spring habit, tall stems, and a pithy peduncle. 
The spike is awned, large, and lax. The glumes are papery, an. 
inch or more long, and narrow. The length of the glume equals 
or exceeds the length of the lemmas. The kernel is long and narrow, 
sometimes nearly a half inch long, hard, and has a shape somewhat 
similar to that of a kernel of rye. 

Polish wheat usually yields less than other adapted varieties. It 
also is of inferior value for bread or macaroni manufacture. Under 
other names it is frequently sold at a high price for seed by un- 
scrupulous seedsmen. Only one variety of Polish wheat is grown 
in the United States. The characters of this variety are shown in 
the following key: 
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KEY TO POLISH WHEAT. 
SPIKE AWNED. 
GLUMES GLABROUS; WHITE. 
KERNELS WHITE (Triticum polonicum levissimum Haller.). 
KERNELS LoNG To VERY Lone; HARD. Page. 
SPRING (ABET os er See ae ee ee WHITE POLISH____ 198 
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DESCRIPTION, HISTORY, DISTRIBUTION, AND SYNONYMY OF POLISH WHEAT. 
WHITE POLISH. 


Description.—Plant spring habit, early, tall; stem white, weak; spike awned, 
linear-oblong, lax, nodding; glumes glabrous, white, paperish, very long, narrow; 
shoulders usually wanting; beaks narrow, acute, 0.5 to 1 mm. long; awns black, 
usually deciduous, 4+ to 10 cm. long; Kernels white (amber) very long, hard, 
elliptical, acute; germ midsized; crease narrow. shallow to middeep: cheeks 
usualiy rounded; brush large, midlong. 

A spike, glumes, and kernels of White Polish wheat are shown in Plate 
Xe Al. 

History—rThis wheat is not definitely known to be of Polish origin, as the 
name implies. It has been grown in England and other European countries for 
many years, and was early introduced into the United States. It is known to 
have been grown in Maryland as early as 1845 (180, p. 413). From that time 
until the present frequent references can be found concerning the variety. It 
has often been used for exploitation by unscrupulous growers or seedsmen, the 
seed often being sold for as much as $1 a pound. It has been tried in most 
sections of the United States, but has never become established anywhere for 
more than a year or two. It is usually a poor yielder, although it has produced 
large yields in some sections. It is difficuit to market this wheat in the United 
States for purposes other than for feed. 

Distribution.—Polish wheat was reported in 1919 only from New Mexico and ~ 
Wyoming. It is known, however, to be grown sparingly in Idaho, Montana, 
Nebraska, North Dakota, and South Dakota, and is doubtless grown to a 
slight extent in many other States. 

Synonyms.—Belgian rye, Corn wheat, German rye, Giant rye, Goose wheat, 
Jerusalem rye, Rice wheat, Siberian Cow, and Wild Goose. 

Belgian rye, German rye, Giant rye, and Jerusaiem fye are names used by 
exploiters of Polish wheat because the spikes and kernels have a general] 
resemblance to those of rye. 

Corn wheat is the name applied to Polish wheat by W. J. Shields & Co., of 
Moscow, Idaho, about 1900, the reason stated for so naming it being that it 
makes the same kind of meal as corn. The exploitation of Polish wheat under 
this name was continued a number of years, and the wheat is still grown 
in Idaho under that name. 

Goose and Wild Goose are names sometimes applied to Polish wheat. as well 
as to durum and poulard wheats. 

Rice wheat is a name used for Polish wheat by many men in the grain trade. 
Siberian Cow is the name applied to Polish wheat in Nebraska, according 
to a report by Walter Fowler, grain supervisor of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture at Omaha, Nebr. 


EINKORN. 


Einkorn, or 1-grained wheat, has no English name, but is called 
einkorn in German and that name has become fairly well known in 
America. The spikes are awned, narrow, slender, and laterally com- 
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pressed. The spikelets usually contain only one fertile floret, for 
which reason it is called 1-grained wheat. The terminal spikelets 
are aborted. ‘The palea splits into two parts at maturity. The ker- 
nels, which remain in the spikelets after thrashing, are pale red, 
slender, and very much compressed. The kernel crease is almost 
wanting. 

Einkorn is not commercially grown in America, and the species 
itself has no economic importance. The form most commonly grown 
experimentally is distinguished by the following key: 


KEY TO EINKORN. 
SPIKE AWNED, 
GLUMES GLABROUS. 
GLUMES WHITE (Triticum monococcum vulgare Kcke.). Page. 
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DESCRIPTION, HISTORY, AND DISTRIBUTION OF THE VARIETY. 


EINKORN. 


Description.—Plant winter habit, although usually it will mature seed from 
spring sowing, late, short; stem white, fine, strong; spike awned, fusiform, 
middense, erect; glumes glabrous, yellowish, long, narrow; shoulders narrow, 
apiculate; beaks narrow, acuminate, 1 to 2 mm. long; awns 8 to 10 cm. long; 
kernels red, midsized, soft, elliptical, acute, humped, compressed, usually 
inclosed in glumes; germ small; crease narrow, nearly wanting, shallow; 
cheeks rounded; brush small, short. 

This variety of einkorn is described as having a winter habit because the 
plant remains prostrate during most of the growing season. It usually will 
produce seed late in the season when sown in the spring and frequently has 
been grown as spring einkorn. <A spike, glumes, a spikelet, and kernels of 
einkorn are shown in Plate LX, B. : 

History.—kKinkorn apparently originated in southern Europe in prehistoric 
times. Seed of this cereal has been introduced into the United States several 
times, one of the earliest introductions by the department having been received 
from Vilmorin-Andrieux & Co., Paris, France, in 1901, but it is known to have 
been grown in the United States previous to that time. ‘The strain here 
described was obtained from Erfurt, Germany, in 1904. 

Distribution —Grown by mahy experiment stations throughout the United 
States, but not known to be grown commercially. 


UNIDENTIFIED VARIETIES. 


Among the wheat varieties grown in the United States are a few 
which have not yet been identified. Nearly 300 names were reported 
in the varietal survey, of which no material has been obtained and 
erown. Seed of many of these was requested, but not received. Ob- 
viously, some of the names reported were not properly applied to 
wheat. Others are probably local names used by only a few growers, 
but not published or generally established. The names of varieties 
which were reported but not grown or identified by the writers are 
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shown in the following list, together with the State or States from 
which they were reported : 


List oF UNIDENTIFIED VARIETIES OF WHEAT, SHOWING THE STATES FROM WHICH 
THEY WERE REPORTED. 


[The history of each variety marked with a star (*) is recorded at the end of the list.] 


Name of variety. State or States where grown. 
Amo er (atin 0 ale oe cs ec ae ee New York. 
(ATOR Ved) 20a ih ce a ae New York. 
PAGIVCTICAR yee oy oa Mee Ree eye aes ee Kentucky. 
American Deby 2.2. sf esc] eens Indiana. 
American Wonder 2202200 soe ne Pennsylvania. 
PAIN AG yee ee Coe Uaye Le bate eee Alabama. 
PMETELCT ROMs MeCN e Meee Ove eer Sere Missouri. 
5 B20 Fie) eae esl EN eal Gaal UR el le Indiana. 
LBS) GA Chea Met og cet leetec sa ae natihe Arse eek L Oklahoma, Tennessee. 
1 SHG le My gee ee Pen astern aie O ale [a Indiana, Kansas, West Virginia. 
Bartletten, obs se aye Cee ate Alabama. 
Beardsley eit. oe Ate eae eh MS eae oes Ohio. 
Betisiead (eae te eee eS on WER a east Texas. 
Tele Aa bs See are ae Ree em EE ome North Carolina. 
BTS TWINS ae IO Bp Ease Alabama, Georgia, North Carolina, South 
. : Carolina. 
Psi erichaie GUD RR ORO BLO  e EES Saleen Missouri. 
Bloehor% S004 OCONEE eC Pennsylvania. . 
SPoupaton ses, ee IO. OE oe, Virginia. 
Bowdenscoc ite TONES ER Alabama, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, Virginia, West Virginia. 
Bex oF Gene Ae Se ae ee Tennessee. 
Broadweads TGs IuigAih, 2 OS Oregon. 
Brubaker). S00: eee ee Se Michigan, Pennsylvania. 
Balle Glog TOTS ROE ie oe De Tllinois. 
Bullheadexited 2 j2gt bd. Ses, Si ae nee Kentucky. 
Burhesisn cad. yey nh Cie Pe ere Ot « Kentucky. 
Camelsd aren ei a eee ee Pennsylvania. 
tGanada@lub awk aw. ead ale Colorado, Missouri, New York, Idaho. 
Canadian: Wonders:->. 2. sS!2th a. -Saae Pennsylvania. 
CapiGimebiis ty saltie 3an Beinn 3 are Wisconsin. 
Carsonedt ieee Sees Pte 2, Soa Eat Washington. 
*Castillione: sue Gio We eee ame: South Dakota. 
Centennial i242 wen = Uae E Pee Indiana. 
Whamiperladiat im aya Siew oo ce te Ge Tlinois. 
Ola SEN@ 2 PS CRN lied eho ae ee New York. 
Cotlepe Nin O20 Bane Wedel eye. Michigan. 
Gomimon, Radin’ ys geek seyeehs agen: Pees Missouri. 
COMET ESS coe nas gles ee A oma 6 lee a Pennsylvania. 
Copper Elead (a2 teins OG se ees pubes Arkansas, Kentucky, Missouri, 
Corkdiiee tf iatioteiess abe ob eet ari sarees on Texas. 
Grantord Hybrid §.24U 0 VG. MOG Gains New York. 
Grooksad «Pinger orale ao... 28 Gee Oregon. 
Dallas nase. ee svcl.-foateeieter sa Georgia. 


Delawate Red 20%. Dore ae eae te Delaware. 
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List OF UNIDENTIFIED VARIETIES OF WHEAT—Continued. 


Name of variety. State or States where grown. 

Daibbles ee ela yl ee eee Vermont. 
Dietz skrolane.\3 1252 es ee ee i2/Ohio, 
Double Yield ooo osc hl eee Kentucky. 
JON GUase fe ane Fee ae ae eRe 3 Illinois. 
Banlve Champion). %2 0.252 2. Sey Sakae Towa. 
AT UME Ls coe Fees ee Sara ayaa abe Tennessee. 
DarvaONIO se sa Bee ey see.) oan Oregon. 

pbatlyeledei soso c0 eS ee plat Kentucky, Tennessee. 
CHO ee Se ee Mero yt aaa Idaho. 
commmmy Sil Oro eke acide oe ga Paes Texas. 
} Cp o¥es BIS) sR ME eo Ua een earner (rye Indiana. 
melish Trolinclaes 45-20... eeetne Virginia. 
IUTOMed Men enh aes ea Los 2.52 aE Ge Illinois, Michigan, Ohio. 
Farmer’s Favorite... ... het BS ee Indiana. 
aves rolitie. hel} Saree ea Cl ead Indiana. 
Bly Pr Ooh 2.2 oo ee ee Oh et Pennsylvania. 
Hrenchebloons 41020 es ee ae ae South Carolina. 
LUAU ES eS 6 eee ean aya Ns Ore South Carolina. 
Bultzo-Clawsone. 22.02... . peisgeth2 .... Pennsylvania. 
Genesee’ Golden Chaff... . 2.2.2.2 S:0': Pennsylvania. 
Genesee Rede foo soe oe Sl yee Indiana, Michigan. 
CG EMO NA ce a Sits ee an Leen cen aR pe eae California. 
(CAISSON SWE cee Uaa OTe Aa neni eet a cu R)a Dy North Carolina. 
(CITC ier yl apr a a oe ay ape California. 
GoldmDistin roe 0 Ce ne oa ae Indiana, Ohio, West Virginia. 
Goalie inte see gh ee RON ie a North Carolina. 
Golden Amber....- UP ei eos narra eran Illinois. 
Goldenenrainns a0 ae See ic Ok ayy gle Tennessee. 
Golden Harvest a0 iia ea ieee Michigan, Pennsylvania. 
Goldenmb lush 27 ne WR Oe aes. Illinois. 
GoldemRedin: eres iu Pon Si North Carolina. 
GoldientRockwis ea. eee eon) See Indiana. 
Golden. Rog) eee os tee ysl ays Ohio, West Virginia. 
GoldempRle sc. 5 20 sa Naar AN. Sy ipa Towa. 
Golden Seal. (e252 wise pM. Oe ih alg Missouri. 
Goodi Quality: Ssfo7 sous eee Ohio. 
Gooselllee mes kee! Kes Le aes eo North Carolina. 
COVE 0 5 co sa et ed eae South Carolina. 

MAGOWETI OT 245 eo pepe ees a Tllinois. 
Grantee. oa per See nate rab al pee ie) ge Nebraska. 
(GiRSTUITUS OVC, Sie cream lees RU ge a FOTN Kentucky. 
TEV) I BARE ae Sade es hips etede Uo RY O1.io. 
RUAN COOK Sole eR SH aaah el oi Lida: Illinois. 
1B [iis Y(23s)| NAY gure a ae eas pe me Ie Pennsylvania. 
) BCC gS seat een ek AO Pe emu nian en rear Indiana. 
SU OV RUE FC A ian ae elon Na ee Illinois. 
undnediold 22. 6.022.220. aid ote ioral Tennessee. 
Ford No. Joos. 2s 2s webiste Michigan. 
teria NOs Ace. St ae ees New York. 
lactate bine ys 2227 Ait ec ce Oe Michigan. 


Improved No. 7_.:.).- -.gieogsk oe Gree Michigan. 
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List oF UNIDENTIFIED VARIETIES OF WHEAT—Continued. 


Name of variety. State or States where grown. 
Tmproved Red _ . .-..-2.2:..... 290m Missouri. 
Wadia. Por ee ee eee ee Maine, Ohio. 
Yadian Red... 2.2... 25.4. ae Missouri, Ohio. 
fndiansa Special... . 2... Indiana., 
demey Redess..2 5225 5 2, Ee Tennessee. 
Jones’ Chaff 27° = 2.22. eee Kentucky. 
Joues’ Piplie. oo ee eee Indiana. 
June. .5......2l__- eee aa: Oregon. 
Kansas Clubhead_.. 2... -.--.-_- wast Texas. 
Kay brine =<. Se Maryiand. 
KGGREr oooh cee a Tennessee. 
Kentueky Blue Joint--.:..-...2 2002! Michigan. f 
Kentucky Clayground . __-.-...-.-...-. Indiana. 
Kentucky Hillarde: -..__-.--. . ---Sagniby Ohio. 
Kentucky Red ~~ --._.-. =... - Sa Ohio. 
Kentucky White. -_--___.. -swecyans Kentucky. 
Keystone - _ -..._._.=_-:_. #84Noue) Ge Ohio. 
King 2 3202..- 2.2.2 5e 2. eee ah Virginia. 
SAVE on ee North Carolina. 
Relies <n. es ac es Se Colorado. 
ig, Cree 3 =. TARGA Siri Indiana. 
BermGnG os 2 os oe wt oS Kentucky. 
Landilash ___. ........--... -@GOIR tase Idaho. 
Tandreth’s Longberry - _._-.-~.- #10su Tennessee. 
Late... .. REAEQULY 2e9 G DEA ema Georgia. 
faie Big Gram ........... SCs ai Alabama. 
Seanere ee Opa UN el a Pennsylvania. 
fittle Blood - -_..: -.. =... ._. . eee Indiana. 
Latile Spring. ___.-8i18/2Ve0a91 -GaEieol Tennessee. 
Iaitte White.~ . 2 2530 5 Georgia. 
Log, Cabin _. . 5...2... 5... ome? Aa New York. 
Lanesack «es se Tilincis. 
=Lost Nation. __..... -SicieuiY Jeo 4 Au Towa, Maine, Vermont, Wisconsin. 
1S STE ae ae a eee eS Missouri, Tennessee. 
i a SS ee i ee ears ... Idaho. 
Miinsnoth: Boal@e 4 2 sn Michigan. 
Mammoth Bearded... --....#{Livla 7.41 Alabama. 
Manchuria. ._..._....... i -Bifivie ys oe Ohio. 
Manion <_.. 222-2. 3 eo New York, Tennessee. 
Marblehead... ..-----_......-.... ee? Mannesoia: 
Maryland. <=. 2.2. 4. - i862. 2.50 es Georgia. 
Wise Raa oe a Kansas. 
Meadow King... 2... .-_......... 2G North Carolina. 
Michigan Gold Standard - . -..--...----- Chio. 
Madlenten =. ..2-. 2.2. -.- 22. 5 6B Tennessee. 
*Minnesota Wonder. .:_......_..:.. 4808 Oregon. 
Minnesota. Chief... ..2.. .... s.~2. 2a Indiana. 
Missouri Red... .< -.<..<.<...2. 238302 Tennessee. 
Maparen | 22S oo2 2. os 5 ee te re Ohio. 
Monin. 4.5 2 os ase 2 ee Ohio. 


Mogre: 2. Sovak tee ae se ee Tennessee, Georgia. 
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List oF UNIDENTIFIED VARIETIES OF WHEAT—Continued. 


Name of variety. State or States where grown. 

Woritseorc. 32 20 Gels blak a ent iene North Carolina. 
Monicaget se. Bele oe 2 Idaho. 
Mountain! Whites! se peor! See West Virginia. 
Mieke: 63.52.) accorse . eerie ator Ohio. 
INatkVie;SPHNG 0 f202.e..65 0s. eR New York. 
INelsomte ete uly eees SSS LR ae Arkansas. 
NeweaPmelish. 2522. 5.42'.: 02. . -eereret Tennessee. 
INiew RUSSIA a aofieus cations A 5, 2a PO New Mexico. 
INeWRMORKING. LO). cs cel 0. 2 5.0. Kentucky. 
Numibeny/9- .. 3325.02 505 2 ae iees New York. 
INfimab em Ques het ee ioe Michigan, New York. 
INumiberl2* sc... 32. 2 ee: fee New York. 
INTIIMbeRM Goto. fhe as Lae 5 ok EO New York. 
Widaihoma, Chiefe. 05. 62% Jon ee Missouri. 
Ranker yeruoqsnttt. paste! sie! elas Kentucky. 
iRatent Ofiee i. oo ecole Mississippi, Tennessee. 
TE Cea cl ees ar Re eee amin eee kab aE 8 SL Illinois. 
Pearl ofsdarvest -. 52.02... steele New York. 
iRearson ss Redy...2...-.....-.. ees North: Carolina. 
iReerless:. 3... 22. a7 ecs. RSL BO. Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee. 
Renmayanramilaobued oy le cen, once Delaware, Kentucky, Maryland, New 

Jersey, Tennessee. 
OOO s yee. Oe es OY West. Virginia. 
PREMIUM bo ioe) s Wi oyate cicks) oa l=.. SAAS Missouri. 
ridevot Michigan 5. 2-22... +... eee: Michigan. 
Pride of Missouri. -.......suslory ain New York. 
RIAs 5 Ree PA wee ts te aire): California, Tennessee. 
JETCRET IN <0 Xe aya ae eae tenet emaennn oe SGs ies aed West Virginia. 
@uackeriews 2 enesl 5. si Ro yeas Kentucky. 
@ueen, Bess... 62 oe ok tees Michigan. 
Eva ON aes os eo. so EON TEESE Alabama. 
Red Australian .. 2.22.5... .aceivenas California. 
iRedabaldiwam.. 2222 0.525.522.) eee Ohio. 
meds Champlom. 2.0225. 2 at, 3 Michigan. 
vediGloudit Awan. Shc U8 eu. se CPOE Missouri. 
Neda Ouest Sete: etl eee Oklahoma. 
eduWiamond: 25. 5.5 2 feo oR Pennsylvania. 
Redkbeyptian ..2.........aeHoe gio New York. 
iNedeackle .222.2.20¢6.27..4 53. Aepnoie Ohio. 
Red Imperiale 5 07 2st lee Ohio. 
hiedebake,.wolewize Hs che Reeth. 4 eee! West Virginia. 
eG WCAC ST aia; myernjo se sc Re West Virginia. 
Red:Monatehesnos!. :deewtiar. . «oie. Tennessee, Vermont. 
eg aNO! Zo. 2272 e lec. se i eae ee New York. 
Red iRivere 220 Mse!. obese Indiana, Missouri, Ohio, Pennsylvania. 
Redultiverispecial. .£-22.24.c5 pane Nebraska, Tennessee. 
Red Rust Proof... :..2.3. Appetiows ise Mississippi, Tennessee. 
ed Toms...55.-8 22.5). 5.2.42 ee pi SINe Kentucky. 
Red Western....... arg erG ene lef thsi | Missouri. 
Red Wallow-222 S24 ese oe 3 2 Nebraska. 
PEG NVOGL: 22's 22-25% ain Ye eee a Missouri. 
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List OF UNIDENTIFIED VARIETIES OF WHEAT—Continued. 


Name of variety. State or States where grown. 
Hewing: 20.20 i eee Seal b sivas Pennsylvania 
Reynolds: - 0.5. eee Arkansas 
“Ho Grande: .< 2222.2 2222 See ee Iowa, New York, Wisconsin. 
Hk Se eee Se a eee Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky. 
fodver's Hed -<-" 2. 0-232 eae fo Illinois. 
11) | ae Met ape nes Roe Raer Ae West Virginia. 
Royal Crows... 22:22. e So eee Missouri. 
feaekers522¢7.- 4 eee Georgia. 
Russian: Himipwe>_ 2 -< c=. eas Illinois. 
Poa Cros 6 22 ee: Pennsylvania. 
‘Rosia Provifie: ©: >" eo e3 saat Ohio. 
SCOR ee Cen ee oe eee eee Indiana, Ohio 
EOE ANG ie ES Se or ee ee Towa 
LETT | (les dey Mcgee eR ee igen se) Georgia. 
ape island 2) 9 209 ee Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska. 
hanged ..° !Y_ "+ 7 seen ee ees Marian: 
ed Ee rOliiG >=" sos too eee South Carolina. 
pitepherd 's Special: :-__. 2:22.21 ay ae Michigan. 
NNOE Per =. oo oS Tennessee. 
it Verbal? crite ea: as: North Carolina. 
palver Queenis!!_ sin teest  eraeeio! Ohio. 
Diver Siar: 2.6 aes ge tT Seek Tennessee. 
BitVer ifaw... .£22 2 4 ate ee North Carolina. 
SILL! Gila de pee iat Spe et EM eS ME ot Tennessee. 
rings 45 <0 Por hea eer Oregon. - 
winged Ola! 7222222 ee ae North Carolina 
pnowillake. 2022. -.gasese cies - California. 
DOr May ot. 25222 ee Wyoming. 
Spangler-Beardless................-.---- Pennsylvania. 
prine (Giang 222252202) = bie Washington. 
BHEVOHHS <= = 2002S ee South Carolina. 
Stewart's No. 16 2 52 32 So ee Pennsylvania 
3) ATELY f page be PRR Pe a ORM RE Sees Indiana 
SL LLG 62s : eee ieee Rete SEM Wea sn Pa 2 Ohio 
Hiei fers 33255. 3 Sees eee Missouri 
NMPEHOR Ole. 2s Seite 8 Ss gery. lowa 
Wait ee oS Jes Ss aero Virginia. 
Swans Whste? 222! 3. 2 ee ae North Carolina. 
Sip paaniOeK > 2: << 458 ode as Be) ae ee Tennessee. 
Tennessee Binestem:.- : + =. 22. 2.22 22s Mississippi. 
Tonnessee Hed. <: 2: 2205225 pints tee Alabama, Indiana, Kentucky, Missouri, 
North Carolina. 
Texas Redo. -25.-2+.4egss eee Kentucky, Nebraska, Tennessee. 
Thoosand Nold. 0 32). 2c shee: Se New Jersey. 
Tomeris High Bredzict .o2205:h. -essch: Maryland. 
Victory et 2 ek tee. eterno Tilinois. 
Virginia Beauty ------:.-.----- + Depistes ing: North Carolina. 
Vi irginia Bluestem: ::._. 23. -.22 sates South Carolina. 
Virginia Golden: _:: <4: . 9:22:25 ee Oklahoma. 
Wirpama Red. 2. <2 2: 22222424 22 eee Virginia 
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List oF UNIDENTIFIED VARIETIES OF WHEAT—Continued. 


Name of variety. State or States where grown. 
Waysidemw Ondersas -seasee seek sence. & Delaware. 
NVC ber set. 5 2k et Shes Sie sey Sure Alas chs West Virginia. 
Western Three-Mesh........--.-.--.---- Oregon. 
AW Jeo Gy SN PAD SE tad Na ANE are Re AS Michigan. 
WitmiteBeanded : 1! id yc oe hae Alabama. 
Nhntte sOOdle ns. ce eure a a Scie SU ae Pe North Carolina. 
NUE He SFOn Zest se Lag. Sol the Oe eae New York. 
White Chiatis esas eed ser as Illinois, Kansas, Kentucky, Maryland. 
White Chaff Mediterranean.............- New York. 
Winiter@ ross sees PE ke BE Indiana, Missouri. 
WY nner) alee Spec ian se cb Us tee eee Michigan. 
Nate PT AMTOM Gar cre cies ie eee uate Ohio. 
Wihitexby epham haces tyke annie a Mis ae Michigan. 
Nihitey Waceleton iss dis: Hen ee ed ate oe North Carolina. 
NAM ara rer Osh ay eee Gemeteee hers Ammer ise Saya eo Sea ary aan Michigan, West Virginia 
Niglaa-Gewl ub zat cs 06) kal Page bares elie, ne Lire Kansas, Missouri. 
Wihateheadh4ys:. Uhiwse cesta eee kee Arkansas. 
bate, leaders: sac asei4y oye i dae West Virginia 
Witte Muibyiget*soctn hctoe ae bit weeds =. Idaho. 
White. Lime Stone. ji42265-%)4-wieia. thi - Kentucky. 
Wikkibe Mavis snelalae wet. 115 sich Gad eke Hee Georgia, Louisiana, Tennessee. 
White Mediterranean........:.....---.2-: West Virginia. 
WW Peo instars te eet 40 cree Vays Delaware, New Hampshire. 
\WYAARI ey ea Nica aYey hl ose ees oe omen RU Reece ee Michigan. 
VASE HES 12160) Ces mae ier Oa edna Soca Cre <a West Virginia. 
NAOH NED RPT oa ie Ne" DN tral wre fy) Serene Arkansas. 
Nip Mat 24 5 eC X cee nae 8 renee sla Reet Rene Michigan, North Carolina, West Virginia. 
White Rose..-...-.-- Tanai Cann MOET TEL RUN ah Ohio. 
WhiterValleyine 22 2b o ok a LA i Oregon. 
Wihittey Wanelss 8400.05 0895 ce Be Indiana. 
WittHLOGles tes deh oa t8- does eel ee Tennessee. 
AMRPEMe AES ENT 5 Soe ke A wn North Carolina. 
Willaims pure nese ees 4 oe sarees 4 his Maryland. 
WWiniLem romtes. (ean coc eee orm orn Tilinois. 
Winter Qudcens (IGLOS ehh oo ae Delaware, Ohio, Oklahoma. 
Wisconsin Pedigree No. 1................ Illinois, Wisconsin. 
WascousintNo. sje ns ee 2 i yt Wisconsin. 
NWOGIGUNVOMCeT ee se Pe I ag a er al ee Kentucky. 
VA Aa Reset mais Ea RM NT RC NR ES Michigan. 


Of the wheats in the foregoing list, Boughton, Canada Club, Cas- 
tilliione, Kivet, Lost Nation, Minnesota Wonder, Rio Grande, Sea 
Island, Tappahannock, and White Leader are known to be distinct 
varieties or mixtures of wheats here described. Nothing is known 
concerning the other names. 

Boughton and Tappahannock are the same variety, both names be- 
ing commonly used for many years, but the variety has not been 
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identified. The history of the variety is given in the Rural New 
Yorker of 1858 (3), as follows: 

The Lynchburg Virginian says: ‘‘ Seven years ago (1851) Mr. J. L. Boughton 
(of Tappahannock, Essex County, Va.) found in his field of wheat four heads 
that had ripened some 15 days earlier than the remainder of his crop. He pre- 
served the grain and sowed it, and continued resowing it every year, until his 
crop comes in this year at least a month earlier than usual.” 

Canada Club is a spring wheat and was widely grown from 1850 
to 1870. It since has practically disappeared from cultivation in the 
United States. It is stated by Danielson (76, p. 385) to be the Golden — 
Drop originated by F. F. Hallett, of Brighton, England. De Neven 
(78, p. 148) reported its use and history in 1854 to be as follows: 

The “ Canada Club” variety, which is generally regarded among our farmers 
as the most profitable spring wheat, considering the ease of raising it, brings, to- 
gether with the “ Rio Grande,” the highest market price. It was brought to the 
United States from Canada, where it formerly was extensively cultivated: but 
not So much now on account of the terrible ravages of the weevil. It was intro- 
duced into Canada from France, where it is, at this day. the kind most raised. 
This wheat is vulgarly known in that country by the name of “ Petit blé de 
mars blanc” (small March white wheat), all kinds of spring wheat being gen- 
erally designated as ‘“‘ blé de mars,” as March is the month in which it is usually 
sown. 

The “Canada Club” is a bald wheat, grows remarkably even and straight. 
The straw is uncommonly stiff and its height rather below medium, for which 
reasons it is less liable to be laid low by the winds and storms than any kind of 
spring wheat with which I am acquainted, a quality of great value to farmers. 
The flour made from it is not very fine. but good; and the quality heavy. 

Castillione is a badly mixed durum spring wheat distributed by 
Lorenzo Falzone, of Milesville, S. Dak., in 1917. He obtained 2 
pounds of seed in Italy and grew it for the first time in South Da- 
kota in 1914, increasing it in 1915 and 1916. As it proved more re- 
sistant to stem rust in 1916 than other varieties in his neighborhood, 
he distributed it as a rust-resistant variety. Experiments have not 
shown it to be especially resistant, however. The fact that it con- 
tains three distinct types makes it objectionable for growing and im- 
possible to classify here. Jt contains strains having both white and 
black awns and glabrous and pubescent glumes, which may be either 
white or yellowish. The kernels of all strains are white (amber). 

Kivet is a white-kerneled wheat which has been grown in North 
Carolina for many years. It was obtained by Blount (47) and grown 
and reported in 1892 in his New Mexico experiments. It possibly is 
the same wheat as White Wonder, as both are grown in the same 
localities. 

Lost Nation is an old awnless spring wheat of the northeastern 
United States, which has now gone out of cultivation. A history of 
the wheat was recorded in 1878 in the Rural New Yorker as follows: 
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With regard to this variety of wheat, Doctor Hoskins of Orleans County, Vt., 
writes us: “I was one of the very first to plant it in Vermont, having, with 
three others in different parts of the State, four years ago received a quart of 
it from Rev. Marcus A. Keep, of Dalton, Aroostook County, Me. I got a bushel 
from the quart, sowed it all and distributed the 26 bushels that grew from it 
among my neighbors, and now it is the principal wheat in the vicinity.” 


Minnesota Wonder and Early Wonder are names used for a mix- 
ture of Kinney, Huston, and Defiance, grown in the Willamette Val- 
ley of Oregon. 

Rio Grande is a bearded spring wheat which was reported grown 
in Wisconsin as early as 1853. Concerning it De Neven (78, p. 148) 
has recorded the following information: 

“The Rio Grande” wheat was introduced among us more recently than the 
“Canada Club.” * * * It was brought into Illinois by an Englishman, a 
soldier in the Mexican War, who earried from the banks of the Rio Grande a 
handful in his knapsack and sowed it in his garden, from which my seed was 
derived. * * * It grows very tall, having the ears furnished with long 
beards and, altogether, when standing in the field, it strongly resembles the 
“Black Sea” variety, only the straw is somewhat larger, if not longer. 

In 1896 Hays (708, p. 322) discussed its probable value for Minne- 
sota, as follows: 

University No. 72, Rio Grande, has*been grown by the experiment station 
for a number of years. It is a medium-sized plant, bearded, chaff is smooth, 
white, and holds tightly to the berry. The berry has much the same appearance 
as the Red Fife, but has usually graded one grade below Fife grown beside it. 
As it is bearded, hardly as good a yielder as Fife and Bluestem, and not able 
to secure as good grades, this variety will hardly compete with the standard 
sorts. This wheat at times has seemed especially susceptible to the effects of 
rust. 

Sea Island is a spring wheat which was quite commonly grown in 
Nebraska during the nineties, but which has now nearly gone out of 
cultivation. The origin of the variety is undetermined. A sample 
was obtained from Colorado in 1919, but it was badly mixed, contain- 
ing at least five distinct types, so its correct identity could not be de- 
termined. 

White Leader or Early White Leader is a variety listed on the 
stationery of A. N. Jones, of Newark, Wayne County, N. Y., where 
he claims to have originated it in 1893. Nothing further is known 
concerning it. 


ESTIMATED ACREAGE OF VARIETIES. 


The varietal survey, previously mentioned, has furnished a basis 
for estimating the actual and percentage acreages of the different 
varieties (Tables 2 and 3). In compiling Table 2 all estimated per- 
centage acreages from all reports from a county were totaled and 
the average percentage which each variety represented in the wheat 
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acreage of the county was determined. The actual number of acres 
of wheat in each county, as determined by the preliminary reports 
of the Fourteenth United States Census, were used to compute the 
estimated number of acres of each variety. The varietal survey and 
the census data were for the same year, 1919. The estimated acre- 
age of the different varieties in each State (Table 2) and in the 
United States (Table 3) thus have been determined and a corre- 
sponding weighted percentage computed. 

In filling out the varietal questionnaires many reporters listed only 
the most important varieties and grouped the remaining as “ others” 
or else failed to report varieties totaling a full 100 per cent. Other 
correspondents reported ** no wheat ” where the census reports showed 
a small acreage for the county. These undetermined percentages 
have been carried as “others and not reported” in all computations. 
The unidentified varieties reported have also been included under 
that heading. 

Most of the crop reporters were not acquainted with the names 
of varieties of club and durum wheat. Instead of reporting varie- 
ties, therefore, these classes of wheat usually were reported merely 
as “club ” and “durum.” In tabulating the results these class names 
are used with the explanation “ yarieties not reported” in paren- 
theses. The acreage data for club and durum varieties, therefore, 
are of little value, but the varieties known by the writers to be 
grown are listed by name in all cases. Where these names were 
not reported on the survey, the acreage and percentage columns are 
left blank. For all varieties reported but which have an estimated 
actual acreage of less than 100 acres or an estimated percentage of 
less than 0.1 per cent, leaders (dotted lines) are shown in each figure 
column. The figures following the State names show the number 
of reports used in computing the averages. 3 


TABLE 2——Estimate of actual and percentage acreages of wheat varieties grown 
in the several Siates in 1919. 


[Figures in parentheses following the names of States show the number of reports used in computing the 


averages.] 
| Area grown. | Area grown 

Siate and variety. ry Siate and variety. 
5 ex |i ie te le Ec 
wee ceni. | aa | cent. 

ALABAMA (223). | | ALABAM4—continued. 

Garrall 10 2 Se ee ee ae ee Nar key.\ 2. esse > Pues (eee eee ieee 
Niet Ge Aes a eee ee 200 0.6 | Others and not reported -.------ 5,817 | 17.0 

AS oe nena 5,700; 16.8 )| ————————— 
ye eee ene Se ae 600 Ls TOUR" Sh. Sees foe eee j 34,017 | 100.0 

Tees ee se Cy. Se ee SN PEE ee ae eee Se eS 

Beil y sees 2 eee oS Oe 200 6 ARnizona (41 | 

Mediterranean. == 9 95222 lee pres ieee | 
Pores. 2259 ee? Gs ASR oe ee ee Plas. 2h a oe ee ee | 200 a>, 
Purplesivaw 635-2 ee 18,500 | 54.4 |} Baart -_-.._---.-____--------... 20,100} 55.6 
Hed Minaya cose 3,000 | 8&8 || Club (varieties not reported)... 6,300 | 17.4 
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TABLE 2.—EHstimate of actual and percentage acreages of wheat varieties grown 
in the several States in 1919—Continued. 


State and variety. 


Area grown. 


Per 


State and variety. 


Area grown. 


Per 
Acres. eerite Acres. Cente 
ARIZONA—continued. COLORADO (253). 
DD efiam Coren e ee ery ae ura ose 400 aa G PAST OTAE IMM re Uk ey 
Durum (varieties not reported). 200 MD) WALA ye 
ART GUT eT pps MS PN ks 200 6 LONI ed SRE GY etre seny Sete BREN US a Ara A Ua 100) | aes 
NEU tlel Ol es eee ey eee ee 500 1.4 || Black Winter (emmer)......... 
TOA etre et eae 5 epee nine Neale Re 200 .5 || Club (varieties not reported)... . 2, 900 0.2 
LVR ODM i as Ses eae ee Ae 300 Peni mColoradol NOs eee TOON pass 
BacwieBluestems s-ceee ae eeees- 600 Lea Deham cen. ee emia la 124, 000 9.3 
SOMOLA enhances Passes Meet cate 5,700 | 15.8 |} Durum (varieties not reported) . 148,000 | 11.2 
MLOUSCL ae cere cae eee seuss 100 Hs ElaynesuBliestemens 220.2002 3, 100 2 
AUNUDRIECEN ES ye Sa ONS EL 600 Fe OMNES Hue Hae we i ayes 4,600 aa) 
Others and not reported.-...... 942 Ps OWN ll ES fl OF2)s GU ec esr ke ava OOM see 
Settee |eadOgare cc. eee ee hh he 6, 100 5) 
CLG eM US ees eS ae ea SSAA a LOORO)||MMiAKC UTS seo sachets sn eee une 125, 200 9.4 
=== || Pacific Bluestem....-...-...--. 7, 900 Auf 
ARKANSAS (274) | Palisadens ioc tase ese rye eee 1,600 Hil 
PPS GOMER ian ere ciao) cts UN ay ede oi ea 
Currell goatee seth se one eee 2, 800 Al) Resenerated Defiance: 2!) 22222 0)0) eas eee ; 
11a bess ciede bua ahaa tuk betes eg le ea 3, 700 LA GOMOD Hae St eer ag 3,300 2 
SMUICASTON Ns wae Soe ces nee ee tae SOR400N PA GON NE Surprise ren. eeu cease 1,500 tL 
SMB UNEP AS Rea NE es ea el SALOON e146 iunkeyece seth a oy cc ea 884,300 | 66.6 
Cold Wrop eset esse sete eee 600 o2 |) Wermal (em mer) Jos peso ey tle AOA ale yee 
GATS yee ees ci mame eer Seal ae fhe 3,000 | »1.2 || Others and not reported........ 15,613 1.2 
Earvesti@ueenes seis 6 0.2 sak TOOT See 
Mar Qulisere a i eae sane UN eae 200 ol DONE Ras Mien i Rc eet AU ge 1,329,013 | 100.0 
NMediterrameam=ce so = tes ae ence 24, 100 9.4 == 
INT OC ORE Masha e er au Enis ORB nec vie 1, 400 25 CONNECTICUT (18). 
RR OOV EEE tea set el SiS ne I Oe Onis tig 1,200 ai} 
PunplestPawe oc. 22S ehh eel ae 21, 500 8,4 || Durum (varieties not reported).|............|..--:. 
VEC M ise to Me iis ts ee aN 3 GSH TOOM He 2A 9) ll Gold Colnep si. an ete ee Seale 100 3.6 
IRGGIV GWestee sols soe gee ets 3,300 SUSE Val Geka OV eer) cies Hate sealers Psa econ all nA Sey A es IL es 
D3 es See Sr cae ee gale aa 500 AP tif 1 ee Vero BHR Ey es Su Aa as Ae ae ery 1,000 | 36.0 
SEIT Gh yeep ee a NC ee Ns aE ee 1,300 S| RUE LESTNANV Easier ete eee cepstern ce 300] 10.8 
PRU yar ny Nie RSS Ol i irr a 14, 300 BS Gyi MEE Ce Miaypre sis enema ie ke 100 3.6 
AYU EEUU 2) pac a ie ran a te a 4,100 PEO PROG EVO Ke ee CL Sec ee ticle ele oy eae 
Others and not reported.....-... A2 OO Wi 1647) || Reds Wave: .f) s25.2. 2.2 ogee 400} 14.4 
—________|———— || Others and not reported........ 876 | 31.6 
Ot alee sy hes Gas Oa LAE 256, 208 | 100.0 
| PES Gea eee Sie a Ce Nt 2,776 | 100.0 
CALIFORNIA (205) == 
DELAWARE (27) 
PANES Keep encpeins bee ago co ue Msciay: pies 
IBOALEE foes Gee es) cere che cn a TT GEAOO ar NON 7p (I) Curmel ers oe ee Ue Shel 1,100 9 
BimC lupe eee soe Eco 500) |Beeeee ARVO CAST CTEM Haare set n eiatn a2) vce 18,800] 14.9 
150) Oot SS ler Sige Ie wT SRA fe CUS AS SN cas SEP cou a SO 14,100 | 11.2 
LED HEN Valo) eek RNIN, AUT os et OTSA aC Ta eS oes Fultzo-Mediterranean........... 400 se) 
CanadianyReds:. i562 00) letra oe: 300)F sere COT ORN Ay et dy os lS ite Yr 1,700 1.4 
(CLO Ot ga en oa cL 1,900 OA I OGY OF inate BNE NE SO NY GE Ua lp essa 12,700 | 10.1 
Club (varieties not reported).. boy 900 | 10.3 || Mediterranean.................. 7,700 6.1 
CEILS aN eas ig aad NL MN UN gd IN 1B YOYO) EERE es us ese ee a Sr NL 1,300 1.3 
MeHaAnee eer tee Foe fee a nN 26, 500 UAV ECOG WV Cus NU isda yu Lie aia 800 6 
Durum (varieties not reported) .| 600 PIU AN EAT 0K fee achuy nee RN Vee Sel eat a 800 .6 
BanlysDefiam cee hike Sh UN enn Li Rape mie Oana & Others and not reported........ 66,340 | 52.6 
IEPELCS HVE cee ee seas eee nee 1,700 2 
Gloag Mts aha Set te OF) 18,000 |. 1.7 Mota ee see est neta 125,740 | 100.0 
Gold cone Meer rnc eee | nate Keron = 
Hara Mederatiomecess-2 sc. one FLORIDA (8). 
Tarr eke eee seer ees ee 
WMO CID eaete vee ccc cee seec 27, 100 28 Dill EMT CASGCETA ciate ss yey sree bale Cg iba Sr ahh 
I eine sincicime each s See nea eae 9, 300 SO TI EEUU G Z,ey septa Saeco as oye) octal ale Wists tera na) Meee at NM pe 
MAR UISE eee ene ee eal 4,700 oy |(U Meat ernameame i oe en Ne Se Sei Be aaa ayaa 
( CXGIESISE re tenet ie See Mi pene a 2,900 xO) ||PEVULED eS thaw ease ene eee ns ce 10 | 38.0 
RACth CyB WeStem: = sesaseeeee2 a 441,400 | 40.5 || Others and not reported........ 16 | 62.0 
Cra Waseem ace cree ce sae oe! | bene seen ual pda 
JARO Os Sas SRE BS Besc ae eUEaBaSEe 19, 400 1.8 Tovey LAR e Aes) A is arcu 26 | 100.0 
Quality eee Rs sees eee meee nas = 
RKO) ces vst ale eye ee Ge THU gM, al EO GEORGIA (864) 
SONOLE Anse ve votes eee ee 190,600 | 17.5 
SUL PTISC Saag ieee ecient a 2 29, 300 Pas NG) ina sip. gaye INGA Ua ia a MAA Ua mR CREL Ln Aci A IL 
ANOU A ECD 20 oa er a eee Le 7, 200 Spo IRR PANO L LS cet parece Us Mn ee 1,000 cdl 
WViniterwMiederationee. =.) 4424s. Diehl-Mediterranean............ 100 1 
White Winter. . eet 2, 000 SAH LR Ut i ay ie es a Ng LIX A a ra AE 
Others and not reported... rarer arate Oo OPetl ie. Ou) WHETLeAStepa. secs N) ie Nie 17,700 | 12.4 
———_—__|———_ ]] Fultz... 00022. 2,100] 1.4 
PU Otay seen apes scence 1,091, 314 | 100.0 Grandprige AP ete ts ESA AE 8 Ya TAI eae SW AL Vr 
JI Leap........ eee eee eee | 2,300 1.6 
95539°—22—Bull. 107414. 
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TABLE 2.—Estimate of actual and percentage acreages of wheat varieties grown 


BULLETIN 1074, U. S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 


in the several States in 1919—Continued. 


ee ———————————— Ss 


State and variety. 


Area grown. 


Per 


Acres. cent. 


GEORGIA—continued. 


Me alive eines ee meee ee 


RUT pleStnaweesen ene eee eee 
182% 0 MANN a ip ee Oa a eure Br ey 


BICC lube eee rouse cee eee 


ID efranl Cet eas Se cies 


EY GOT Ree EI Oh Phe OR ae Se 


1 5e(2X0  ONoye pee  W 


TNOUISG yaa ae Uae eas adit aa 
MMUBK OY hee eee cise ne now e eee 
Wihite Polish... 22.3. 25. Wig ae ge be 
Others and not reported........ 


1, 141, 295 


Durum (varieties not reported). 
Blinitbe seach Seer eee 


Gran Gprizeesoaseeeese een eee 
iHanvest:@ueenus sae tee ee 
Haynes Bluestem=: s 2... sens. 


bo 
bo 
— 
90 
S 
o 
bo Ww 


— 
J 
Co 

~ 
S 
oO 
—_ 
or 


on 
oo 
= 
S 

KH @2nno PDH 


103, 495 


—_ 
k=) 
= 
Oo 


no 
S 
=) 
S 

ob 


(eo) 
Jo) 
lox 
> 
S 
Oo 
PR ro 


= 
s 
Oo 
LS) 


Area, grown 
State and variety. 
Per 
ties cent. 
ILLINOIS—continued. 
Marquise 6... (2S. 464,800} 11.3 
Mediterranean’ |<. (saat aaa 261, 500 6.4 
INOS Or ENR irs a eaten lig No sips 29,700 7 
Odessattey. 20 See Pio eaee S003 Beeaeee 
IP OO OIE 5 aks SE Sel cA we 112, 900 2.8. 
Prestomisas See oss aaeee ne eee 23, 800 .6 
ied) ClaiySomee as eee nee 2, 500 ail 
Red: Kiletise 2 oo foes aed ees 3, 400 ell 
GG Maivsiccio ness Sage aiadn iericata en 138, 200 3.4 
Red docks: Sree. Sener weelactitas 2, 500 wl 
IRGd | Waverton cebcon sin ene 142, 400 3.5 
Uy cee ee Bee TE 15, 3C0 4 
RUSSIA MM ede: Ween eee a eee 23, 900 -6 
UPI CY: ee eee sce: Caner 1,106,200 | 27.0 
Valleys conan 9 ee as ee 4,800 ml 
Walkers... etalk Br Gh eames 3, 900 Bit 
Others and not reported.....-.. 281, 950 6.9 
Totalsan ss. taenesseekeens 4,104,950 | 100.0 
INDIANA (902). 
Chinas sate Geos Shan a2 Danes 2,000 0.1 
@limaxssee et IFS ee Maes a Diesonce 
Cured Pe ae. Soars ee 28, 200 1.0 
Dawsonest © ile an. kee ee 100%) Faces 
Diehl-Mediterranean..........- 14003 | see 
‘Durum (varieties not reported). 2,400 sil 
Wuleastens: 22) So. docs sence oace 35, 000 1.2 
Wultzet ee eo kee a ae 410,700} 14.7 
Fultzo-Mejiterranean.......... 29,000 1.0 
LDSY: Sete Oh Sa ee eco to sae ae Ne 17, 500 .6 
Goens sj IV were. ci See neha 60, 800 2.1 
Cold coine eee eee eee 2,200 ma 
Grand prizow 50.) sss eee 4, 500 .2 
atvesti@uecnacr es ene 4,700 -2 
Jones Piles Ve yy nee ans 25, 200 .9 
Oa atten eee ee Nek 2,900 ol 
ammotheRed sapere ae WOON eects 
Marquis crc? seer eee ee 11, 000 -4 
Mealy 22.2 gic. Dies Sate eo ee ol ane oe ecete ees | eee 
Mediterranean.................. 63, 900 2.3 
Niggert age. 0c Ween as Ses 100, 600 3.6 
Odessas.t.-2 <7 iii he os 1, 500 1 
Poolesse..5252 5% 502 Bee See 707,600 | 25.3 
(BrOSPerllys 22 2h ANY eee 1, 800 aul 
Red Clawson). 52a .s es eee 7, 500 3 
FReGEM 9 vie gh 8 2 Be SSIES 147, 200 5.3 
Red Rocke siese ee ere 15, 200 5 
TOC Wiavies sim ieee an ee 369, 700 | 13.2 
Techy, oe hi be ed gS 238, 100 8.5 
Russian Reds. sss bree ee 58, 500 2.1 
TRUEK CY US Scie cake tae ieee 128, 100 4.6 
Walley a: 0ah one's: oor arp irae: 2000 ecee 
NWihcedlinoee sss sees esas 10, 900 -4 
Others and not reported........ 308, 257 | 11.0 
otal esas) a lpee ys tases 2,798, 657 | 100.0 
IOWA (737). 
Durum (varieties not reported). 15, 400 1.1 
ROG al ee see nee 5, 300 4 
Fultzo-Mediterranean........... 900 -l 
le kinyesin Quiceiile 555 saseceseesae 400i eee 
Haynes Bluestem.........-...-. 96, 000 4.8 
Lowe Nov404er rece ce cen eee. 13, 100 of 
TowaNowlO4Gns =e eee 
AV Asoc tees throne oe eee Pee 4, 800 2.8 
Jones! Wifes ani 2s ese eee 200i)| seme 
Manguise stance sees 402,800 | 28.0 
Mediterranean: --e se eects cesene 2, 200 -2 
Odessae to jaecnan do seems Sees 500: |S2sene 
IPTeStON sacha. ve aye ae eee 65, 100 4.5 
Red Piters.. i cee se cece 14, 000 1.0 


a ee et 5 eed es et es es i aes ee 
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TABLE 2.—Hstimate of actual and percentage acreages of wheat varieties grown 
in the several States in 1919—Continued. 


Area grown. Area grown. 
State and variety. ae State and variety. 
Per eres Per 
Acres. | cent. > | cent. 
rowA—continued. KENTUCKyY—continued. 

GEIS Se Sp Bs eh SG 14, 000 ICAO MI PIU KC WAR Ter er wer karat eaore 1, 200 0.1 
Red SEC ae i ga "600 |sies-s Walicen ) Caer ee) Cay 3,500 14 
TUT OVeeR eer ce ae ees cewite 749,100 | 52.0 || Others and not reported.....-.- 86,532 | 10.8 

6 Le ae 53, 396 Sue SE 
Others and not reporte hanes ua Noise ceed Saiyan a6 
TMOtQ Epp ce to ee te tei nas 1, 487, 796 | 100.0 SS 


DODD TEAL cae oy SiR Re oes BC SI een NTR EV EY YN 
INI FORA sR hs Ree en ee ee 8, 100 0.1 || Fultzo-Mediterranean....-...-.- 200 | 11.7 
SUEY NOU NE Cen Sa ee eal me Marquis. .......---------+-+--+-|-+--+-++2---|------ 
Black Winter (emmer)........- pu pISuay wee e eee eee eee 200 | 11.7 
Giitrellece eee te eee eee 1305200) We Paley? ROC Mi eye pee eee alae oan nla) oceanic era eel 
Diehl-Mediterranean..........-- 62, 500 .6 || Others and not reported ..-.....- 1,314 | 76.6 
Durum (varieties not reported). 43, 200 4 aT ARERR 
Higleastensnee see oer ves 111,700 |) 91810 Total..........-.------.-- 1,714 | 100.0 
IN GOLTZ Ie AN CO CAE Se RO Se 334,300] 3.0 
Fultzo-Mediterranean........... os ivitva ite MAINE (48). 
GUPSYCaER eset seers ie ta 5 700 sicagarc 
erereack @leany ew a) sue 509, 100 4.5 || Durum (varieties not reported).|.......-..--]....-- 
MlindChichese nike eee 9,600] . .1 || Marquis...-.........-.....----- 10,300 | 71.2 
[Kanred eran atc nee 87, 200 8 || Red Fife..-.+-......-..-.--.--- 2,000 | 13.8 
LUGYGVOP SD Ses NA SS Arle hie ee AYU U ne as eR a Na in| eee ia Naa 
NEAT UL eee lame trae SONOMA Others and not reported....-.-- 2,164 | 15.0 
Mediterranean: saree aseasceee 78, 300 .7 
Nicccr ees ee eee ake we 9, 400 bil SMG Ls ie a A as eh 14, 464 | 100.0 
(ONG ESI) cas a ee RE Male eae 3. S00N eae === 
Ralisad @ueer mes olde cre cumcace: 25, 900 iy) MARYLAND (137) 
REN GULEOS sa aeot de: Seams se soe 12, 000 wl 
Poole a i a a ae en 14, 200 fqe ill Ching, se eee. ook aad oh 12,500} 1.9 
ved @lawsonme sen eee nena 300 |...... (Cypress SS ee eens ae ee ane 88,300 | 13.3 
eedmiiaverrrre eee old 141, 100 1.3 || Diehl-Mediterranean..........-- 2, 000 .3 
CGM ivieeteie cnet hee ee f ‘ .1 || Durum (varieties not reported) .|..........--/.2.... 
1 RSH aY SY et SP a NPR A 1 GOO; teers INUNGASS toad a GouasseeeUsoAsenoe 178,200 | 26.8 
Rut KG yeas ois fone aes a teaee 9, 279; COO) RPA Il NOM oe ine ob dae seecoeaconee 117; 400 | 17.7 
"HAR aa ee ae ag I HVT ACL EY HR Fultzo-Mediterranean......--..-- 19,100 2.9 
Vernal (Git). s Gas Ey IDR Oe tide oer Seman a MeneeoE 43, 700 6.6 
TITITTOLIN ATO see ee oe a ee 3,000 |...-... Mammoth ved e245 = ie saa. 1,400 57 
Others and not reported........ AQT, AGG Net Sita ||) MEAL OUIS AAS eee sete cei ZOO eset 
———— | Mediterranean a s-.25. 5-5 4e- 39, 800 6.0 
Oban tccme erase oe 11, 279, 866 | 100.0 OM55 so seesbude sees seeesureor 11, 900 1.8 
ee ll OCS CRW eres epee siete ele 13, 600 2.0 
KENTUCKY (515) RediClawson- 522280 Ue es 600 ait 
Red Waviers = ascwseteese as sa: 9, 400 1.4 
JACM OU BO [oe ye es eee BDO Nisha se a spear yo aaa ena 13, 100 2.0 
hpin eee ee ena ie area es i, 800 52) i SHINES RIG Se elo odaeae eso cuep 20, 400 3.1 
| WHIM AR eee jaitan Saas sce ties 1,000 .1 || Others and not reported.....-... 92,695 | 13.9 
GREG Beye Mine Wai eee cine as sialic aie 69, 200 8.3 
IDA WSOMB Ee epee files cules 900 Bil OLA eases ee ee ees 664, 295 | 100.0 
Diehl-Mediterranean............ 300 eee ad 
Durum (varieties not reported). 1,000 5 ib MASSACHUSETTs (16) 
EAT CAS Tree eye ee om cman 97,900 | 11.8 
UDMA eel seca ee aide an ee ZO 200 ioas 6) |W aw SOM seer een ann anes 300 | 16.0 
Fultzo-Mediterranean.........-. 25, 700 So MAT GaSe cnet er seen at a a 3 1,000 | 53.3 
(COPD S Hy ie SES Aes Sete ens ao alc LOOT Peas YS YOW AR OTe Ae A a ee eae ec 100 5.3 
SS OLACOII Nee a sv ehe ene eae lene 1, 500 .2 | Others and not reported......-- 476 | 25.4 
Goldeni@nossm ene sone vce ce 500 ai 
Gram dipniz emer senna ee slanie 4,100 10 Mot ale ss hee Opes line 1,876 | 100.0 
WOMeSHENTC# seven cos pees 7, 800 .9 —— 
TERE OFS th a aaa a ti aaah 1, 700 we MICHIGAN (571) 
Longberty INC es BB aeRO ae 3, 900 .5 
IMPATUIM eet cone eratcliase sic aie s'ecieie 3, 300 SAT ME) ANSON sc ccle cine ots ee uct trates 54, 400 6.1 
IMCGILEGERAT Caller ere eee nen eee 49, 900 6.0 |} Dieh]-Mediterranean.....-....-- 11, 500 13 
IM Cally eee s ieet Bac eee cine 4,000 .5 || Durum (varieties not reported) . 5, 700 .6 
INT SE Cert ee ance Vanna sie G00) Sees. UILCAST ers tee. Sea OUR hs Le 4, 900 6 
OGeSSHAR Eee Mee ee eae 9, 400 eA ULL GZ tee clas Nar Nm See 5, 200 16 
ROO CS retinas asnlesaneicr om scieet- 100,500 | 12.1 || Fultzo-Mediterranean.........--. 3, 700 4 
Runplestrawieen. .sccleonce scenes 400 eevee Guise ase yee SS ose Nye Ss 3, 700 4 
edi Clawso. 223203 5525225252) 400 ee cae GGSUS ae casos se ee od yas Hea 3,300 4 
Red uMa yo oe oo) te a ho cinies ees AGSTOON te 9)il| 5G Old Coins 85 sca. os]. sees 133,500 | 15.1 
HUEGUVVAV Onsen. cho jane thei 34, 900 497)| Golden Crosses -eeeeae nse asee 400 el 
EUNCO Sette ie aralc a abriniaje seme eee. 7, 000 Sn Grand prize crac «co. oe man Oh [ui crs 4 cee eiel | eee 
120 hepa eee GEES ane ame 5, 700 = ||| 1eleinyesis Qxoeerils 3 oe deseacssenas 1, 100 oil 
HSUOPCRt Pee eek ae cee (WO) Weavese Haynes Bluestem._...-.---...--- 7, 000 8 
Russian Red..............-..-. LO COO I Salers i OMessHuile Sapseselcte ses ose ce 2, 600 3 
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‘TABLE 2.—EHstimate of actual and percentage acreages of wheat varieties grown 


BULLETIN 1074, U. S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 


in the several States in 1919—Continued. 


Area grown. 


State and variety. 


Acres. | ae 
MICHIGAN—continued. 

(RTE oo Se SOR or ee 2, 800 0.3 
Long berry INO. 12 22022 2 Js esses |e ee eee 
Mammioth Red .-/._--..5.225222 40022210" 
(Manet ssn ee 59, 300 6.7 
Wariine ie: © 2822: ot eee 2, 200 12 
Modi(ermanent=—-- <"--- 9-7 8,500 1.0 
Nigger.....--------------+------ 27,500} 3.1 
| (Ca (seek a el esas eae 5 a 2 22,200] 2.5 
TCS LO Ree 10, 600 1.2 
PROS WOU 2 == ase os5 soe 2,000 2 
iced @lawse@uetee = oe 92-242 34, 300 3.9 
ed Riles 2 2. tesserae 7, 600 ao 
ee Ma yee 9,800} 1.1 
eed eek ees 2= = ass 2s 195,400 | 22.1 
DE Els jhe ieacweasas sot ssebs Sees 58, 700 6.6 
ISR ype es ee 18,500 | 2.1 
Btraperieeesn sds 2s oe LOD [oc See5 
RUSSIAN RCO oS: 2 =s sone eee 3,100 4 
“Dread well) soc cote secon 1,000 1 
Turkey. ..---------------------- 7, 400 8 
MVEEIU SD Bo oa SeocSaeoees— 5053 LOO) Se Fe 
Others and not reported...----- 176,960 | 20.0 
(DEY eee 2222s csesss hens 885, 460 100.0 


3.6 
Glyn donee: okt oe eee eee 
Haynes Bluestem... ---+---:==2 361, 800 9.5 
Humpback. ..------2-+-+--:--+- 18, 400 =F 
arb ank ae 22-2 = ee 
Marquis.....-.--.-------------- 75,300 | 57.4 
Meriter. 22 On oe eee 
Maringre: 8 -- 5 -< 2 eee ee 


Pentad@ee = als se eee eee 


Preston lho .5: ease See 800,700 | 21.1 
Read Witees 4 = .. Eece eters zee | 65,900 | -1.8 
Hed Malye i642. Lc ee ee 600723 
rh eyae ceeee srereaede dish | 62,200 | 1.6 


Wernalgemmer). £20222 
Wn Le Sie ts 2 ok ee oe eee 
Others and not reported. -....-- 168, 502 


Dixon. eA she AS Kareena erceert 
Durum (varieties not reported) . 137, 300 


Climax ey eee ee PLOWS ease 
eirrenteS 05) co ee 155, 300 3.4 
Dawsone. 22.25 be Cae ee 500! Paee8 
TG Ss SOE 6 oe ee 3, 800 1 
PUNCASTOR 1 <2.- 2 cir epe 273, 800 6.0 
ROARS eee SAR Aree 1,608,900 | 37.0 
Fultzo-Mediterranean.......... 92, 300 2.0 
ASIPSYi- He oe aw a ee eee 3, 300 sil 
Gold. Drop. 5252222 cee SOO Hanes 
Fiacvesh Qucena . se oe ee 176, 400 3.9 
Allint Chyret so 2 obec eee 11, 200 2 
Jones Hitele. So cece ee 29, 100 6 


Area grown. 


State and variety. 


: Per 
a cent. 
MISSOURI—continued 
Laas 5 Se ee ere 241; 500 Sree 
Maisie Red 22 5s Sey seta ane 22007]. 
Mar Gites SEE es 2 ent) ee ee 1. 20002 = 
(Mar quiste 26) 75s ss ee 12, 800 0.3 
Mca Se enn oF eee 2 1NON | feaee 
Mediterrranean..._...........-- 341, 600 7.5 
Ni cren seo Sraa ie Lik ee 6, 100 = 
Odessi.2 2 ee eee 7, 600 a5 
POOLE Es oo nee ee ee 172, 0CO 3.8 
PFOSPRHbY o-oo ee 17, 100 4 
Red. Cliwson! ;22.f2 255.3 7, 100 <7 
Red Wife.< 3252 3 eee S00) a enee 
Red Mayo Cb as eae 443, 260 9.7 
RUuSsiameae. . 2 fess aa ee 11, 900 = 
Red Wave se bs eee 78, 000 ey 
Bly seis SASS Oe ieee ee eee 1 S000 ee 
Warkeyet :e5-- 2b ee 593,000 | 13.0 
Walker $i) i. 2.5. 2 ee 4, 900 1 
ZiMMerMan.. = te eee ee 9, 600 2 
Others and not reported -.-...... 493, 358 S2 
Weta Ae S23 Bewchat es ee | 4,564,458 | 100.0 
MONTANA (246) 

Alaska tio 3)... boas soesec|ic Se eee 
Arnautka: 2... oi ccccb hehe eee 
Baart 228i. 1s Sea ae| ee 
Bis Clubieh 225 Seer ae 1,500 0.1 
Cham plamss: = 2.5 ae 3, 100 2 
Club (varieties not reported). - 10, 600 6 
Dicklowet 20) ] oo ee ee GOO, gee 
Durum (varieties not sty 269,300 | 15.7 
Blemingey. 5... ssa eee ee ee 
Goldcomse 2s 2 5 Se tee £00: ae 
Haynes Bluestem... 2.222. -2252- 104, 100 6.1 
Tones Mule 222 cess eee eee 19,300 5 
UGA EE og: 2 aS eee gee sane 4,000 2 
Kabankeee sr76 3 uae ee 2,100 1 
Vado en te eee ae ODN sas 
Nittlo Club Gis s! 2! ine ee ae 200°) aoe 
Mangia: < ose e sack ote ce 689,800 | 40.3 
Montana No. 36. ..- ......2.-2.- eee 
Pacifie Blnestem - - - .--.~.-.---- 11,100; .6 
Pelisse see oo tee cea oe 1,400 | el 

Bentag ye ns. 2. ee 4,200 
restos 8-8 22, 800 1.3 
Quality’ OOF. s-.  eee 
Red cRiige 2 a... nee aera | 55, 400 3.2 
Red?usstan . 7. ee = 200 Se 
Resenerated Defiance: -~ -= == 2-2\22 eee are ee 
Senora os ea cee |< eee eee 
Stanleyses see". ei ee ee Saptari Sa Reese 
TOUSE.. oJ os22 22 2 1-0 OO eee 
Purkey = 303-0 Bee ke ee ee 369,900 | 21.6 
Velvet Don... 1... Sa eee 
Vernal. (emmer):.. 0 Se eee 
White Polish: --° 2s 2 sea eens seen Nee 
Others and not reported...-....- 138, 402 8.6 
TOlale 2 fae ee ee 1,709,802 | 100.0 


NEBRASKA (971) 


Big Prame.. 2. sso ee ee 
Club (varieties not reported). .-- 
CORVGESG tec: - keane See 


PESONE 3 os oe eee 
Durum (varieties not reported). 
Murlcaster 5. eo a ee eee 
Harvest Qupen 30-8 aes 
Baynes Bluestem : =~ 22222 ee: 


ee ee 
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TABLE 2.—Estimate of actual and percentage acreages of wheat varieties grown 
in the, several States in 1919-—Continued. 


State and variety. 


Area grown. 


State and variety. 


NEBRASKA—continued. 


MAT IISA RS OX 520d Gece eae tool 


Red May 


Aine Mewes Ss o ad e ce 


Werneali(emmen) ies -oaee sen ease 
Wit esIBi fe Wo )3 Soe seek cao 
WihitewzOlishiaeecjse 23 oa 
Others and not reported.....-..- 


HW SHAW Cer eee en oss sate 


INGO MEE ees sacs are pee 


Gips 


Club (varieties not reported). ... 
IDETAN COy. Moe ag cone e ne 
Durum (varieties not reported). 

MAT OUIS 2 as woes eee ne eee 


Area grown. 
Per ; Per 
Acres: | cent. Acres. | cent. 
NEW MEXICcO—continued. 
10, 400 0.2 || Pacific Bluestem......-/..-:--- 200 0.1 
179, 300 4.2 || Regenerated Defiance........-.- 
LacOOR eae GUT Giy ape ees ey erat nee tnt 83,100 | 61.5 
BOMOT AMS oem eaten Ce pae 19,800} 14.6 
Waive Oishi: a-peaee ane ae 200 out 
15 200) eee cee Others and not reported..--...-- 7,185 5.4 
14,000 3 
WOO oaceae Ota Wen atesetieet nts ecleteieleere 135,185 | 100.0 
121,000 2.9 
9,000 .2 NEW YORK (300) 
PX | eoseoe , 
ID AWSOME eae ae See 53,200 | 11.5 
37499, OOOR MT ES2585 | Democrat: .es-2- sec... on-.-2-- 2,300 5 
Diehl-Mediterranean.......----- 500 oil 
Durum (varieties not reported). 700 54 
eenGalsee Scale eae HOT Wands ike feo ee cae 
ihllcastere tae sce ae oe ee 7, 200 1.6 
138, 882 Bio ai dial OU A, pence cera acing oy see ee ore ih, 000 1.6 
—_—— Cold coimbp secon teas scene 222° 000 | 47.9 
A229 O2E LOO ON Grama priZemees= ase -2 | s.22 ae ” 800 .2 
PT OMOR Ss eer ee oie ee Cpe eM 
JEN Gb Soded oe Caod YseckBescodese 700 a2 
Mea eens e twos erck ie Soe ae 300 it 
200 9) oneberny, No: 122-2...) -4.ceee 700 2 
siete selec ine IMAGINE a ene eeipetee eh ae tee 300 1 
Sy SOON Lid) WManequises sen -fu- 0-20. gente 52,500 | 11.3 
200 Ou Mediterranean! 225 252:5-22 42:2. 5, 700 1.2 
600 Zee OOLORE ones 2s eepieeae 8 eas Bake a 2, 200 5 
600 2: Gail Pe OGLASOR Ga see sei sete cee fa: 400 1 
6,700 | 30.5 || Pride of Genesee.........-....-. 2, 400 0 
3, OOK apts 2.6) ll Pros Peritiyees css cere sterrs eer 7, 800 L:7 
200 BOA EOC ClAWSOMe wie 2h 5 5154 4,500 1.0 
800 SEO UN EVO Sites a act la ery sit Seed 6, 900 1.5 
1,300 DOV WROGAWiave. is) o1) shoes a Wa ee 14, 600 3.2 
1, 600 leis l TROCMEStELE Ss os <i Hohe yas Serena 500 1 
2,987 | 13.7 ULC 2 SERS Sasa ke ee a 4, 400 1 
Russian Reds 222s 52 ease eae 800 522 
219873) 0020: Silversheais. sss aes ssase eee 400 ji 
AUC Wor No Sass SE aes cia Seay 800 2 
WihitenWiond er seen sesee 500 1 
Others and not reported......-- 63,794 | 14.0 
1,200 | 87.8 ae 
a tctaes tach feb a barated ae A DOE) LSS SESS Noe ee Daal 2 463, 894 | 100.0 
166 | 12.2 preter 
NORTH CAROLINA (559) 
1,366 | 100.0 
Clima rie oF Serer tye ee a ae Ge ae 
Cre ee eee se cee eee 22, 000 3.6 
Diehl-Mediterranean...........- S008 Paesee 
200 OR2 rl Eline eae Sal Ae A yal fle 32, 800 5.3 
Be ee Re mns HUICAStORS epee cee fen nat ee 199,900 | 32.2 
167800) | WeOSS lice ee ateen Oe cera (2 18,400 | 3.0 
3,000 3.5 || Fultzo-Mediterranean........... 7, 500 1,2 
200 onli AG OLE @ Olin eee aya heen aes ipo 2007 S52ee 
100 gl GReesSOne eerste nye. WC 5, 100 8 
5,300 6.2 || Homer 
300 EA | ie Octey oS © A rete Lee Sees Sena Oa 153,100 | 24.7 
ZO SOOM ero lage Ny Marina sie ani Ea 2 Nas eh LOO} Seeeee 
700 RAM HONE) CC UNS Ss Re oe Ne ee Arsene emis SS aera ara Men 23 
SGOT 7 GaGill) Mealy tows wy ei eed yy ae! 600 1 
400 Zoned itenbram Canes ees 5, 200 8 
100 LF MO aikele yey sepa 2 Paria Jase te 1, 500 2 
PPPS BNL EZ BONN IN] EXOT Kee oo Se Ae ee 300) |/ssasee 
= | Pauinples thaws scercese sens seas ae 86,500 | 13.9 
S489 5m! eLOOKO))||MRediClawSomel. 454 ue ee NOOR eee 
—= ECG a Mian a tyany ace eet Sete 15, 400 2.5 
ICG RWiaiviers eee sea. yi 5s ere 1, 800 3 
ISB (cle | 2 Sea nN ea an eS 7,300 | 1.2 
400 OU 3al ER UL Cay cree oe ey oe aioe Sie ea pele S00) Reece 
2,800 Dele USSIATAUE Ca secu). se ees 2, 400 4 
SHAS ME TE os ca5o5 So ues suse aes 800 1 
400 -3 |} Others and not reported........ 59, 059 7 
3, 400 2.5 — 
9,600} 7.1 EDO Gal ees tek athe aa tale 620,659 | 100.0 
8, 100 6.0 = 
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TABLE 2.—Estimate of actual and percentage acreages of wheat varieties grown 


x 


U. S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 


in the several States in 1919—Continued. 


State and variety. 


NORTH DAKOTA (757). 


IES TE ORG ee oe nee 


Ciyndon BRU es Mc ees ee 


Turkey soca tile etter eS oe 


Wihttoehife 6.3. 3 eee eee 
Wihtte Olish == epee mee eee 


ID eCMoCEsS GRY >) esa ee eae 
Diehl-Mediterranean.........--- 
Durum (varieties not reported) - 
ABST SOAS no Sa SS oe ene 4s 


GiDSYe rac oan eee eee 


Golden ‘Gross... 22-222: ae ay 
Grand prices sean. 2 boas 5. S555. 
IEF AT-VeCSE @QuCen eee one eee ae 
PMG HTS Fae See sos ee ae 
HiGia\ecyl Sab andes ty SPE weet 


IPEOSPEnity- ce 2222 a eee 
1 Bier (0 ena A esee thera ees ee een 


TRAD Oars 2 eu ae ca ene Se ean 
ECU CR iAEe es «ee rea 


Or me 
He OO He Fe He 


9, 098, 473 | 100.0 


aOR s 25652 22 ee peta so See | 
| eo Se SS NN ety Pas Soe NE 


| Hybrid (ps Ween Mie. cr 


jePacth#erBltiestent. = 48224522 se" 


State and variety. 


OKLAHOMA (429). 


Black Winter (emmer).......-- 
Club (varieties not reported).. 
Oia nal eee, gage eee een sae! 
Durum cee aot reported). 
Fulcaster 


| Quality i. 23-2. -6 Sere 


) Be Chappe o> Syren eee ae 


CORE ee eee eh ne 


INF SREP ate A 2 8 pe mee eer aan 
INES RO ERS oe oe oe eRe * See ae ee 


PrOnTDEEOn ==. Ss eee ee 
Redchatk poss 403 eras tae 
Red Riles so ee ae soe 
Red Rassian:: 2 SS eee 


[OWED 22 3 5s Sas ee 


Per 
Acres. | ae 
5, 800 0.1 
70, 400 1.5 
2, 400 a: 
9, 000 a2 
322, 409 6.8 
15&, 900 323 
9, 600 a7 
218, 200 4.6 
10, 300 | 22. 
215, 800 4.6 
Vii |b) peer 
6, 200 | 1 

| 

39, 800 | 8 
966) (eso ee 
8, 500 $2 
200 ane 
3, 239,500 | 63.6 
1, 800 Sites 
404,505 | 8.7 


39,700} 3.7 
3,600} .3 
58,200! 5.4 
1, 000 ait 
2900:) 2 
18,500) 1.7 
1,000; .1 
5,200| .5 
41,300} 3.8 
16,500} 1.5 
155,500 | 14.4 
22,400; 2.1 
17,600| 1.6 
1 200s Sak 
103,300 | 9.6 
4,5 4 
23,400| 2.2 
32,100 | 3.0 
5,000} .5 
23700 | 2.2 
121,700 | 11.3 
2600} 2.3 
22,000} 2.0 
2; 400 2 
7, 700 oF 
14,400] 1.3 
12,600 | 1.2 
1, 000 ce 
142,400 | 13.2 
50,700 | 4.7 
6, 700 .6 
97,947 | 8.9 
1, 080, 047 | 100.0 


Area grown. 


Do fo o> SD bo be be 
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TABLE 2.—Hstimate of actual and percentage acreages of wheat varieties grown 
in the several States in 1919—Continued. 


Area grown. 


State and variety. 


Per 
Acres. ani 
PENNSYLVANIA (454). 
INE O)s de Seas aoacecscseasoccHoug SacenSemcase sas sa 
Cini t bds Hee ecaDeA aR cpneeerae 42, 400 3.0 
(Oihie hs eeeesob Saas seHendene 6, 000 .4 
Wurm ly See yas sore ee Sata e's 2, 700 ay 
DPW SOM = sodocndeadosesoogcuauec 2, 100 eal 
IDGMOG Ris seoaaashomocoo leader GO Wecceds 
Diehl-Mediterranean...........-. 20, 200 1.4 
Durum (varieties not reported) - HOOE oe ee 
MIN CASTE ate ee eee oe 335, 200 | 23.4 
ISU co oon paSea ea SESnRea ean 236,500] 16.6 
Fultzo-Mediterranean........-.- 22, 200 1.6 
GMB es > ondescoomeseSnEcenddoSs 1, 000 sil 
GOtinS tasusosaouadesuaaronaenere KOO Nodesse 
Gold Goines ece eee ae ee 13, 700 1.0 
Golds ropeeseses eric sae ee eae ADO ers. 
Grangiprizebeae se eses ce tree 14, 500 Teal 
Harvest Qeenmes: eee eee AND Wsseee5 
VONCS Hiteecce sce cesee se nee 6, 100 4 
ILGhh 0) s Ske dn aeceseeenohsearencouc 25, 800 1.8 
WP lds eek eaassauGososecasuoe 1, 100 ail 
IMAT.OUNSS 22 ores eesti emacs 2, 600 m2 
Mealy. aie SEE eee ey enero GOOD | oa Ls 
Meditenmancanizesea asset aeeaee 132, 600 9.3 
JINIEGEXET otal Tere om en ray ielaloeal 2, 100 sal 
MEM OUMLCER sige ccree oar eee Sees tee ANY) Weeecioe 
1200) BBS See Se eekone ena Pe 91, 000 6.4 
IR ORGAC ORE a sense eine res acl ove eprovals tel Iter 
IBTOS POM Gynan onl eee cere 4, 500 58 
EAUT TO] CSG Wicarct ote a tereye are eters ae Tone rere tree lessee 
Redi@lawsonmsssee-- secs 3, 600 4B} 
eee san ee aie ee tere 2, 400 of 
Rede Mayy eh cctes sewers eens 6, 100 4 
IRCUUWOVelatos- cs stue eee 107, 700 tle 
IR Oh yaaa See daccoene Maer S 52, 200 Bhi 
Is USeN INGO SoS onoossooosHassue 7, 200 25 
Schonmacherseneeene eer ae A Nee { 1,000 el 
Silwersheatie.c. s-seecssene oes 2, 900 .2 
uirke yeeros seine ee ae tart ote 1, 900 ml 
Others and not reported.......-. 261,937 | 18.3 
Dota esis noes ee Pea 1,429, 537 | 100.0 
RHODE ISLAND (2). 
IMNTLCASLET AL cee rece s oece te alec nalts cn ueel ae Note 
ITE a ONCE aes cs ese sear een rs Ae Fett cy | gc 
Mediterranean: ss is So sen he lee ie eee ecelle ne es 
Others and not reported........ 106 | 100.0 
PR OUA ecm tae gate or 106 | 100.0 
SOUTH CAROLINA (295) 
Curnelleye set ne cce eto eee ee 900 1.4 
ISTO Ss con ee tes anaes see 7, 300 8.5 
Blea stermeeren ceeeiacis soca ee 3, 100 3.6 
IDUL26 Gecko eas SU ae eee erae 1,500 Ie 
VERIO ase eneaneeesasear meeaemeae 13,200 | 15.3 
INGEN S ob asGd GaSe eee eee ae aoc Secioe peti senaueeae 
OO LOM ee ein oes ees Dee 300 Kia 
HAUGDLESULA Were -eennes ee eee see 32,800 | 38.0 
IRGC LINER VEG Segs eee HeeeBeenee- 17,900 | 20.7 
SUV ORS 0A ise oaieae sar ae Oemeae || SE acre aa e Saas 
Others and not reported........ 9,124] 10.5 
(ROtA ES Sos ee ee 86, 124 | 100.0 
SOUTH DAKOTA (755). 
PNCIIIC REPRE Ail Greece ee his 
PARADA soe crave ee ret te eee 
Durum (varieties not reported). 654,500 | 16.8 
GNI TK er een are ee ie HOO) avon 
Glyn dont ee eee eee 
Waynes Bluestem -2-2-s--.c25 + - 153, 900 4.0 
Eromp back as-) sea-ee cee ee COO Noseede 


State and variety. 


Area grown. 


Per 
Acres. Conte 
SOUTH DAKOTA—continued. 

TES W a Re ya AS ll etal lore SOON erase 

Kehapli(emmen)peee seen eee 
Keibamias shat eer aioe ne 22, 800 0.6 
Man QUIS acne ace eee teen cee 2,385,600 | 61.1 
UG rartier CL Se te EL 10, 600 3 
IFES FOTN ARs SINE Meee cre Pe Ma LT 401,000} 10.3 
153616 La DUTT See ee eae ee ene 35, 900 at!) 

Regenerated Defiance....-...... 
MU Ke Vertis Se seat ce eee 56, 800 1.5 

Mernnali(emmen)asoses secs eee 

Winter Olishes a eee eee eee ee 
Others and not reported......-- alas izalal 4.5 
NOU lsise.s Se eee ta eee 33, 895,111 | 100.0 

TENNESSEE (526). 
COA et 2 =) Dea ie a a et re eo aA 29, 600 4.3 
Da wSOMAs ee wl SERS Renee 1, 400 2 
Diehl-Mediterranean..........- \ 4,600 al 
Durum (varieties not reported) - UCD ujeesese 
SER ra Gye te Ue cae a 400 op 
MICAS TOG ee re scr cisiciatnteiciaialar 277,900 | 40.5 
LUZ see ete cic cam ewer 95,800 | 14.0 
Fultzo-Mediterranean........... 11, 100 1.6 
Goldt Drops eee ee 800 wa 
Hanvjesm@ueen= assess) eae see 400 ak 
JLERNO Side oS dosoco deeb enseaaeonGs 23, 700 3.5 
WE TH sso kop eso steqoedisseeoace 1, 600 2 
IMATIONUTS yeasts essere rarer eta rele a aan tere eee erer 
INGA Ly ee hao es EMS 16,600 | 2.4 
Meditennaneatises: ene -ceeee nase 23, 600 3. 4 
Odessae teers ece ances 3, 700 5 
POOLE Ree ccs ee ee nb nie Naito 37, 200 5.4 
Purplesttawiees. ssscceecsrace 6, 900 1.0 
PTA h pS cre ek 41/900| 6.1 
Lol WWen@-cccuubcooosdaooeapee 1, 100 2 
RICO eee aise reer terse eet ele 14, 800 2.2 
RUUD OL ieee eras se ct ee erate ete 2, 200 .3 
ING SI UEVEC ss sis ciel eegietetenotaerser 2, 700 4 
MBURKe yee sees koa} domc treet 500 sal 
WeIlicies cose sees sosoeaaocooeseT 4, 500 of 
Others and not reported........ 82,397 | 12.0 
Ou alee etter ewe 685, 497 | 100.0 
TEXAS (692). 

ANSORY DIDS oem heata dé ddassoenge : 14, 400 6 
Boar tee RU eee ec poniorete 2000 Pe eee. 

Black Winter (emmer)......... 
Durum (varieties not reported). 26, 000 pal 
ulcastersaeaes sete eee eerie 43, 400 1.8 
1 betncane seteadisaadar 22, 200 9 
iKenhbanikasenemesseseecereeteene AND esas. 
1 OE 0) Bie epee aa Geman cher Soci hcl PEEP Obert al (ers mse 
MWCO C Seabee oo asapcosqcosdec 3, 100 ail 
Mediterranean s sen nelererieaeee ar 1,331,900 | 55.5 
ING err a ee ee vee te ere mal ls cyan en (De 
POEs Mee eres sa seac sates e ese C0) Naocaoe 
IP Un plesthawreraseees eee eset 4,200 2 
Reedy May Poses seule wont see 7, 000 .3 
UCS2 Capea ori ac ae naam nape atal| te et sereyuaulate ll alae ahs 
IRAN IRCOlsobdeccooodaeooese 15, 000 6 
SOMOTA SEE Meee SBE eis ease 2, 400 ail 
PISA TKG yapstee ly rer eee etlererare a eta 813,200 | 33.9 

Vernalk(emimen)aa2ns 222 eses eee 
Wrallkenivstie: octal en Rd 1,600 sah 
Others and not reported......-. 115, 879 4,8 
BOtale ess ees as 2,401,379 | 100.0 

UTAH (126). 

Bie Clilbressss 2. ee LOO See 
; Club (varieties not reported).... 24, 300 9.1 
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TABLE 2.—Estimate of actual and percentage acreages of wheat varieties groin 


in the several States in 1919—Continued. 


Area grown | | Area grown. 
State and vatiety. | State and variety. 
Per || | | Per 
Acres | cent. | Acres. | cont. 
UTAH—continued. | WASHINGTON—continued. | 
De tispace ss. ch Wy 3: daw on : 2,500| 0.9 || Hybrid 123... ....-.-. eee eee | 26,900} 1.4 
DHGKIO Wg once. ah eee eres 3, 500 VF 50a] | Fade Fir 0) 12 9: Say Se at ne ge 184, 000 7.4 
Durum (varieties not reported). 1OOG ease Hiybbidpity ota oe 49, 500 2.0 
Genesee, Giantacci20e2o set cneee 1,600 Gilienktutes toe eee 40,700 |. 1.6 
Golde anies- eee eee eee 22; 100) |e SzOv PhONeS HMC. 2 oe b 2 sen gee 215, 900 8.7 
LUT BES a) ee 8S be Os aia oD nS Rah Ih ee eae tee tp flee) hittleBinns 4 -- e 19,200! .8 
HODES GHC yaa emi cranieee siaene 3,100 LS 2h ear (iiss Resco. esos o ee oe | 231,700 9.3 
i Os RS ee es ne ee oe 7,900 2a OW Manta one 22 hee ee or esc pistol .5 
Mitihle@labiessas- sees eee see 1,800 aiills May wiewWe seao 2. Soeaaa cc ceca 
MOLEHOUSC Le Sec aceneteceeeoeeee 2,900 Vad |eMexicansbtiestem sec. 2 oe. e-- | os ates ee epee 
WEN Roos oo Sao habeas eesoasaa|| Saves lo. selec ee | Pacific Bluestem.-..-............ 620,500 24.9 
BMAF WIS Baa srac2uictioe woe = aot wees 15,600 5a Sil PROG CD At eee. sen sae neem | 13,600 | .5 
WG GSEs Sued cores Ssodes oe skese 8,500 | 3.23] Red Russian.......:...........-| 108,400 4.3 
Pacific Bluestem 5 2.2.2. .5-.6-% 11,700 #. 4:1 (Sehlanstedte 3.228. =~ 5-05 see 
1 Re Fd Oi a a eee ete etaien | Papaecmmea ectel was [eee Soll siesta ene S002 | siso 
WOVICD 2 Sec snyoe we Series. cmscpyatyae 900 7 On| @OONORA=ss 24 25550 b coe secs Soe lose as Oe aa 
SUNVERCOM =n. a cecersccseetiersce 1,600 .6 || Squareheads Master..--...-...- te = Steep ere cers reais 
DONORS ag aw cjnise Bc ee alist mie eee 8, 100 S01] | *SULPLISG =4- 525 Soc won son see | he eac eee eee 
SUMPEISG 2s .ccx cede cet ese cee 23, 400 Sa7M a Uitanigas a2 Uo k ons eke cere 
FROUSCM ee ee eed eee 18,600 6395) Cripletesess. 22 oh ooe Se cee oe 
MRUPKC Yeo nck ccc inpheone eee 835300, [ sobs OH ln urke yas oe oh 190, 400 7.6 
Others and not reported-......-. 26, 257 9585) |e Wan teneAtlas Kris aw es ee erse aerate 
| WintersBluestem=. 22-22-25. 
Rolalen.tz becca cccwees 268, 457 | 100.0 |} Others and not reported.......-. 91,660 3.9 
VERMONT (32) | "ROtaIAR eik ea ee ee eee 2,494, 160 | 100.0 
Ghirkass gertceuke ss eecs Shee 200 IS WEST VIRGINIA (307) | 
(Mar Quispig- ons: chasse oe ce eee e 5,600 | 49.7 || | 
Pledylle: 8 sateen AQUA a saebulpOhitin zea cet? !. 2p ete eee i ae ee Wed 
Others and not reported-.....-..- 5: 076), | t4orOn| |p Chima wert S63 tes ee occ oe ae oe pen eee je 
—— Currelltes 282 of baer ase s 500 0.2 
TRO bakes cee titanate clays Aa eee 1276, 2100502 | Daw sonst S5= oboe soe ee | 300 A | 
es Democrats: <2)-b se = se ee es |e lee 
VIRGINIA (548) Diehl-Mediterranean.....-.....- 2,100 | mf 
Durum (varieties not reported)-! 100. eae 
GLa area iit ae ale) SR ae a 2 G0Ogl¢ Oroduitetlint-paswee cob cer eee 400}; 1 
ACpire Uae han ee Beat nee 15,700 TeGullg Ruleasteres. -oo.8e se eee 86, 800 | 29.1 
DAWSON Ia. = 35 .ee sa ccise ee eee 800 1 Ult35 Hee: S5e- 65k se ee 47,900 | 16.1 
Diener SERENE ee 1,400 .1 || Fultzo-Mediterranean........... 14, 100 4.7 
Beet oe e Sele Ronee ences 41,500 452 ‘ls GIPSy; see eee Cenc ciee sees as Oek = Sae 
Tuleaster SRN cee once noee sien 318, S00. | oon L|| Goldeamnsa:- (ot oe eens 1,000 = 
TRU Aso See ae eer AEE 103,800] 10.5 || Harvest Queen..............-.- 1Q0N| Soe 
Fultzo-Mediterranean-.........-- 6,400 /Gu}-Jones Wile® ok sob Sse eee 500 2 
GIDSY: She ae ies ease ee 1,700 «2h deeape oe vekeck Sees Soest Soe 9,300 3.1 
Gold Conga ane eee nee 700 SL BManguiss see sa. e ee ee ene ay 200 mak 
JONES Phe sates a seccece ee ae 2003 |=aesee Mealy crs cre erie ae cho eerioe LOU: Pes ee 
Lea o} lee eae eae ee 226,600:| 22. 7 7||) Mediterranean: _->---=_---.--- == 31,400 | 10.5 
MammothyRedntsc. oo foc ete lok coe A eer ee INigperses 3 oe ee ek cee LUC a= 
Mediterranean? : 2-225. .5-22-565 G12 500 hep iGsoAl | PROGIG: yes oases eee ee 39,000 | 13.1 
IPOOIGE 2s an chase eta a ceene cere 4,700 #5) |Werosperitye.c)- sotto) eee eke 1, 400 5 
Purplestraw:. <-> 2--56e4-as4-522 3, 100 13 || Red Clawson. -.si5-=c¢ 2a2ess ee 1,900 | 6 
GUE Mayes sac ccice cee ese AG | me 2) Red May {22-2422 fois. ae eee 1,500 | 5 
Red: Wavierst tac. aces 11,500 Te 2ineeed: Wane: si 52 oo 22h soo Sea 17,800 6 
Rice pieces on ee 200 |..--.- Bice Hagges ss eee ree | 1.000 |. oa 
1K hee arate eet o one See 1, 200 Tis (RUG yas: CoE See Soo eee 500 | 2 
FUUSSTAAER CS 2 se es fae see 1,400 sol leRossiamated = -s2d: "oie $e TOO hoc F 
Silversheaf.......-..-------+--+-|------2+2-+-]------ Silvershesfi:t:. 32 2is-- - 22225 sce: 10, 400 a0 
TRUPKEY S352 Seine ae ete eae 1,100 sli|) Gurkey ioo° 2: 52855525: 22 GSA aoe eee 
Others and not reported.-.-....-.- 1265161) | 12875) eVWihiteaWiOnderats.s-se—4. 55° 200 =I 
: Others not reported........-.--- 29,236 | 15.4 
Rofale Fic sss eee See ee 992,251 | 109.0 
PE OUGL = PROB oe nee Nee erene 298, 036 | 100.0 
WASHINGTON (257 | | 
| WISCONSIN (580) 
Alibene Ape: We 24 SSRN od eee 13400, Ont Baeskales. 44°22 esi Seed Rages 
ATCAGIAM S23 02 Soa see sae Eyre eee ee Ma wSOnee 53 focus 2 oto aae 1, 400 3 
Ba ahh ee oer ee as 5 Sea 305.6004 }g2 12s 27 |= Dixon: 282-225 oP aaa sees bs ue wee neta ee 
Bie Globes 6s8. 2 Sk Se ee 3, 700- .1 || Durum (varieties not reported) . 12,100 2.3 
Black Winter (emmer)...-....-- UG 2 St eee he oes See aa 2, 100 & 
Club (varieties not reported).. 112, 500 475\|||“Goldtomne. 2 2 hee oe ae eee 400 aL 
Cappbisesas caaeees -loesce lsc eke a 4,800 2 ree ¥ EGS Bluestem. 23.) 2j9.sse ee 40, 600 7.7 
Dales seer ie sts See fie asia hss |toctties Humpback? ss. ets oet seas 1,600 | 3 
Durum (varieties not reported)./ 1,300 1 lowaiNio. 404. 2a h see ere TOO s| nee 
GOldCOMES Sass es coe ee 25, 500 9x0 Javea. eos kit... 5-2 oe cls ost iets Seer ee 
ERY DriGiGs dae 3 2 see eee | 15,600 6. || Marquis... 2.22.22... + 2. ce a oe ee ee 
TED fa ats TT Sagi are eae eM ON 4,800 2 Ili OGessa.... [24 Sossseeeaae 2 Se See ZOU cmos 
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TABLE 2.—Hstimate of actual and percentage acreages of wheat varieties grown 
in the several States in 1919—Continued. 


State and variety. 


Area grown. 


Acres. 


WISCONSIN—Ccontinued. 

TOU Oars aaa /oae see ae oacindes = 2,700 
erest Omer seek ue eee ceiclaclscitiee 26, 800 
ed Cla wSOMM asses seme oe 900 
IG GURITe saa Seis Res rons Bose 13, 300 
1 3e2X6 BY oh ae a a Fe es 3, 500 
Regi Wave. susseoo ee i sees 600 
PSU OY 2 oe als ese incase aetis ees 39, 600 
Wisconsin Pedigree No. 2 ...-.. 6, 900 
Others not reported............- 62, 645 

otal piss sadcsee se seeaee 529, 745 

WYOMING (105) 

FALCTIO SS ieiajois snicttenis eles clege ase 
PATON pes. de onc aia dainwieisiciowiceecs 
SEN A UGK PS o ciaicccicieisicosmiscn eis 
Black Winter (emmer)........- 
Isybvitbbn) NOB V/s. eo easauecoaseS 
Champlain ee beececeeccr ec 1,200 
Club (varieties not reported)... 1,600 
Won versesie Wes aeae seen cceae 
WeETANCORE Shas as a eee seeee 3, 300 
DICKIOW Sase eee ose See eee 700 


Per 
cent. 


oe RO 
DWE VIEAD Hor 


— 
mie ove 


— 
S 
<2 
So 


oy Sopa ne ae 
PO ON 


State and variety. 


WYOMING—continued. 
Durum (varieties not reported) . 
TOPTRVEN OW ns Se Cac es aReee e e e 


Haynes Bluestem. . 
MOHNPBTO Wie meres aaltass veces 


Vernal (emmer)................ 
WihiterRolShessoss ere eae 


Area, grown. 


Per 
Acres. eent: 
42,500 | 24.0 
4,900 2.8 
3, 400 1.9 
61,100 | 34.5 © 
100 
500 50) 
1,300 se 
2, 100 12) 
400 2 
100 


25,967 | 14.8 
176, 967 | 100.0 


TABLE 3.—Hstimated actual and percentage acreages of wheat varieties as shown 
by 18,589 reports for the entire United States. 


Variety. 


i ears 


LATEST RS) 3 Spe aS sae Ne AeA CUO es 


Beardedi(Spelt))tese os. s aes aces 
Bearded Winter Fife. .-.......- 


Area grown. 


14, 400 


00 


BTA clcdrlliy eae he Seer ree een ea 


Bluechaft 


Se a ie ki ie ae ie iene bee 


Challeres GOS Gear ere ee yee 
Champlain ss aseae 2 ease eee 
Dima sae ne Me OG slope 


Club (varieties not reported).. 
Colorado No. 50 
Converse. - 


eeccce 


Variety. 


Dixon BASES A AIS NI On ph 
Durum (varieties not Feporied): 
Early Defiance..............- 
arlyaved, Bitlet sstes sien. aes 
Malone eee itac eR ree 


pee ea ee 


Golden Ball... 

Golden Cross.... Maley tar Oi 
Grandiprizeueescsseaaceeen eee. 
GTEGSON ES eee ae ne eae ane 


Area grown. 


Per 


Acres. Gant: 


125,500 | 0.17 
194,400 | .27 
6,100} .01 


164,600 | .23 
114,700| .16 


4,201,400 | 5.77 
9,500] .O1 

97, 200 13 
41, 300 06 
1700 bey 
2,576,500 | 3.54 
4,801,100} 6.59 
287,900] . 40 
34, 500 05 
TRGOO mises 

800i sahil 

122, 500 17 
7,700 01 

2, 000i eweaat 
132,600 | .18 
947,100 | 1.30 
1600) sees 

900 essa 
34,100} .05 
5,100] OL 
9,600| .O1 
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TABLE 3.—EHstimated actual and percentage acreage of wheat varieties as shown 
by 18,539 reports for the entire United States—Continued. 


Area grown 
Variety. Per 
Acres cent. 
Hard Federation..............-- 
Plarvest) @ucentaress area ell il OO GOO mud atss 
Haynes Bluestemes2.--s-se--- = 1,530,800 | 2.10 
15 Kove as) ghia ee eee ce RUeEen oye EAA ine |G iCat e ecia BOR ere 
FEV OTOL 0H AI 0G pote ANN 
IRFU pba Chiles oe ik ahaa ane 31, 900 . 04 
ELE O ME SOA eS Te on NOAA =) lege 
FELUSSA TE eset iAP an Soak Bites 
1G OD 1S3 0) 01 at re apart Ns as 22, 400 . 03 
Eby bridiGOrses.22 2) eae se eee 
ERY DTICUGSES ecee em cies 33, 200 05 
Ry Dri Gd: 082 22a Ye enh rae aie 4, 800 OL 
Eby rid W234 col. erence 28,100 502 
EV niGhi 28 eed. seus ene ae. 259 , 900 - 36 
FED Gel S ae sa een weary een 49, 500 . 07 
Tira Cave Bee A ule ase tae ean ee 21, 300 03 
imiperialvAunber seess) ses see eee 
Ira key Tass eae Nie i ogee ie tele nay rye 2 200% | fem as 
WowayNior4 04 aeons 14, 100 . 02 
TOWANOS 19465 52s eae ee 
CUE YE HN ee id Se ee ae eg 55, 000 . 08 
re race eee ae vs Am aa Serr 66,500 | .09 
JOMMEB TOW een ey aera 
Jones Piters ee ripen Asn es 476, 100 . 65 
Ayietraal) OP (eh eae re AACE A ayer 
1 EGGal ol eC as beet ies at rear 19, 500 . 03 
VEE TUR 0 et a en a Aas a 97, 500 183 
pane (emmen) eee eee eae 
IGUTATT GC yaa Ae eee ee eee Bec atagy 23, 400 03 
Het Chen erase a 5 eee aan 
Kolo cee. Basen bak ie 7, 900 Ol 
0) eh ae as el ee Ba eR a 
Koubankay 0c 2 ed 52, 300 .07 
KubankaiNossuoseseseeee ne nsen 
WACO as eee Aen ee ean 20, 800 03 
Waramicsen aged: Ae os ae 
Heap eee aie ae ie eth are ea 513, 100 70 
Little Clube Nee ae as 106, 100 15 
VOW MOUSE ssc tadcosauscaues5ese- 6, 500 -O1 
Hongberry NOs sae eee 4,600 Ol 
Ds ataratereiwoioial ape aera 9, 300 -O1 
Mammoth Amber_............. 
Mamimothyneds <i 22255 s287s 28 Bs G00 oosose 
MarOusTniEe ase aes anne ene 
IMGT CHUIS Peseta Sun ee els me ae 11, 825, 200 | 16.24 
Martino fi sor qheaek a ows 37, 800 05 
MGV NAC Witnicni ne een a eam 
IMIG Ay 3 aie ee eae Snes miles ail ee 65, 500 - 09 
Mediterraneanzsnss.ss-5s5es5=oe 2,558,900 | 3.51 
Mexicans luestemm:: a .s4es sien tells eee eR RSE 
Mian Gime en a ee 
IM Gbad ay Obl eee ey a Es 
MGM Gun kleeee aes as es 
Mon adh ek aa ines Seay sss 
MontanaiNiorgGocneas= assess 1003 Seen 
INebraskayNiol 2825585222 ne2eee 
INebraskayNol 60s 2525222222525: 
New Amber Longberry......... 
ING wr Zealam Gikes visas sy sale asa caills Mauka iene Neen 
Nigger! Was oo nagenssseasae 280, 600 39 
INGOT Rica Aa SR yi aca a ee ao i see 
Oakley Syria i ikesios Mane. IE GOD) loodhes 
Oatka Chic hire sae stays aaa 
Odessa AU Ne cnae Sacer cer a 54, 200 07 
OntariowwWonder asses sess seer 
PaAciicuBluestena= sss sse2 see 1,363,400 | 1.87 
Palisad enters sus Uae ees hae w 41, 500 . 06 
RGIS Sig eae ci te aeons maess Bee S00) be sac 
em cite eh io se i ewe Sa 12, 200 . 02 
Renta ditn.0 ce cideaas Neonaeere 50, 800 . 07 
IResterbodenwy gaas-caaeesee ees 
PObeTSOMINS fe oi Sais eae eee | letcto ear na | eres 
PUL Cra Wy Rs Be a are a a eon tates oy RR 
Piomecrs ie oe ASRS Shek 
Pools. Mees ngasnaseeeebe 2,453,400 | 3.37 
POvtage 2). ise oe soa teseanes 4,500 Ol 
Power. silese cose bs sk ese aasees 9, 100 01 
Prelude? ass. sccesscssen4ne Ma (MOO) ose aac 


Area grown. 
Variety. 
Per 
Acres. eae 

BLCStON ser oc ees stceeisaseeasee 2, 233, 200 | 3.06 

PrideonGeneseesssa eno) ee 254001 |Reeeee 

Prohibition. aa 24, 600 .03 

PropObe alse sce. ease eee sek 19, 400 . 03 

Prosperttyece. oa. chanted ones 46, 000 . 06 

Purplestraw =) o..-2¢2ss2eee820s¢ 273, 800 -38 

Quality es oon J ee eae wee 

Redden Suess eso uheus eek hes saa ae een salle eet 

Red: Bobs eee ewes eae ees 

Redchatee 2.08 osvicienn shh cws 40, 000 05 

Red: Chietivee 25 Ween ecu rake 

Red: Clawson 2. . sass oe 80, 900 11 

Red Wife eee ek axes ah ok eel 750,000 | 1.03 

Red aM ay sere ey ees aa 1,165,900 | 1.60 

RedeRockas aes. seek ee 216, 000 -30 

FEV PEVEISS aT epee pee ee 154, 900 w22 

Redswiaves: 25; ede. st. Se it 132’ 400; 1.55 

Redswinter(Gpelitjens-eoeeeee 

Regenerated ‘Defiance See See eM yee ER a eS 

OS. CBee meals tase eee ees 2, S00 Nees 

RICO rea eee ns teeta ae eee 30, 900 04 

Rink so, asin ee le 14,400] .02 

Rochesters2c. cee saan sence GOO ees 

FRAUD Se een i aa ia ae Unde 

RUG dyes ss Ghee hae 

Rudy tet Nesaw aren eae 399,400 | .55 

RUDENESS Ea dale Saas eo bee 14, 200 -02 

Rural New Yorker No. 6.....-- 

Rural New Yorker No. 57....-. 

UUSSIQ TO ay eM SG Gal ach 

IRISSIA MGR ceyde sei eee ae 172, 000 .24 

SEG SULIT BRUE 2 Rete ee nee oe nets 

Satistaction a ae ee 

Schlandstedt2 see see soe eeeeeee 

Schonachensen ys seen nets 1,000 ee 

Seneea Chietep pte see neces es 

SOVMOT a eecouices fe ema etre NU S007 hesee A 

Silble yee ae Oe se ra ees iets 200m tees e 

Silyeveaial ea a See a 1 G0Q0R eee. 

Silversheatqeie sesso ce ele ee see 34, 900 .05 

Sola te NSE ys aaa pele S005 eee 

SOM OPS ses bs ie Date dee 243, 900 .33 

Sauarehea diss sees e eee 

Squareheads Master..........-- 

Biamle yee ect a. bie ats sine 

SUTPEISC ee aeiie ein cam aaah tek alioe 60, 900 . 08 

Tadimika ey Avesh be eli sneni se ama 

PGA CHES Wirirs Pe Urine selene eee 

TOUS ORS ke NE a ae lle ae 20, 200 - 03 

Treadwell f22 she aes ee 

Triplet ehh 2s Wines Mie iba as hee 

PrverTlp ws os es Pl etek ees 1,900 

FINA Oya nt bree nee SN 21, 588,300 | 29.65 

Walleye ese a Oe Siete ed 5, -O1 

MVelvetDonita tee Gaeeeee 600 

Mernali(emimer) S2os2-ssseeee see 

IP OUID ee SIs eee Si ee ies 

Wralkert ith ur ci Coe waited 24, 300 - 03 

Wellmantrse25 85255) este eee 

Wiheedhings eisai shee haienes 10, 900 -01 

Wihite Hederation s=ssse-s2505- 

Wihitey Rite ies se ie ee ee ee 2,400 

WihiterRolisheas see sean 200 

White Spring (spelt)----.....--- 

WihitenWintenseee seen teen ses 52, 700 -07 
Hi White VWWiondelinso.se2.2sscueeee We isSsssc 
NATL OVER ISL ems Mere ePrice lS ii 6, 700 -01 
ie MVS SOT tse) sac oe ee ee LOOU Sener 

WintertAdaskaenc sane heen me 

Winter Bluestem p2t22=2s2eeee5 

Wantern Cinch 42 2 a2 at cas 

W.sconsin Pedigree No. 2 ..--..- 6, 900 -01 
|| Wisconsin Pedigree No. 40-.-.... 

We Way an CO tieKere ae ae Sees becca QOOE|Eaetese 

| Maroslaves a oS Mie ea ete Posie 

Hes Zara © TAT ST een eet eee re ce 12,600 - 02 
Others and not reported.....---. 4,977,100 | 6.84 


72, 801, 614 |100.0 
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Hebinble 20 2. seexerwrepen 34 SUB DEY 2 oo ee 56, 135 
Heepublicamdated 2222 At6| Sibley. New Golden. = 2... a 135 
ae SACO AS ties ak Ae Se nS 5A, d20 I iSitver: Chatt3 Ls) i a. Ie 5S, 68, 79 
mMesistant Wie. oo! = ee HSH; i terlyert Chip 2 ae ee 68 
SRL GN gow Fitsguch amon 2 ee Ere 52798) | SLLMERCOIN = 2. = SEaTEe). 54, 120 
MCE SvneA ert oo 2 aes oe 2 ee 198) | iver Ringe ee 9 an an 123 
dickenbrodeysee tye pees hye: 5D | WHLMERS HAR... = ae Ie 56, 155 
Rimpau’s’ Red hlanstedter SHIGKHOEH Gieth. Plt. ak ees 84 

Sonmimerweizenm: | $0) Slot See 3. eee 192 
A DAGg ls sa oa 64. | Sneed Club. stele er a. 175 
RipnGrande:)o0 4 ee S05: || Seth Club 295 Ni eee ae 68 
Ipley cali | ta ein gg | Nmith’s Rust Proof: ~ dsfisg 61 
BMOCHESTER =... akon wasy 54,119 | Smooth Humpback ___-________ 156 
Rochester: No: Go. Aas, $01 | SimyTna erie ihe 182 
Rochester Red 2.22. 199) PASO 2S ee oe 52, 81 
Rocky Mountain a St Di se 167 SONORA Tk a aS Le oS Se oe 55 126 
Momanella — stati ssieme ys G HAb; |) Ceoules se ab es fe tee 101 
m@osevelt, 2 a el en pea Se Se nh eee 160 
Royal: Red Clawson... 2.2 sodce! sip || fespeltiz ? SPO (ee ee 195 
pute Siete 1. oles eee #06 |) Surime: Turkey * 5s ERS 165 
PIGN A  iey 53).96)| SQUARELAWAD = eetaania 52, 80 
LO) 2 rr, aera SAC BSS 72 i Sauarehead. 2 ee AESEOaE 81 
Mayer Clg /se seeds eeyey Say. BPE tee ey af #69 | TNauare Heads.) eee eee 86 
RUDDY: Joe) 2 eee Te 54,108 | SQUAREHEHADS MASTER____ 54, 110 
1 ES] SE BR GN ene STS Ah Ve HbiaSs | Paguare Wop == eee 86 
RUPHRYT. .- ~aeeott tg mM 5450058 1 Stand by eee 167 
BupertseGuant | 3 Sa aeeaeer 408 || SPAN LEY. eae Bee 54, 120 
RURAL NEW YORKER NO. 6 54,109 | Station No. 66_______- 5 | 93 
RURAL NEW. YORKER NOidt 57 669 4) Stoner 2 a 136 
Pe SSehuite 22 25 ve 8 Le eee 436 | Stooling —...- 22 72h 2 iy eee 136 
iussell’s; Wonder. = serene 436 Stubtbledd. 2. ee e 86 
EVUGRS SPAIN, 5s toe a ee DT REG, | Sm es ee 82 
MASSIMO ks ee 964454 Super. = ee 3 123 
Fussian. Amper = — 2 tls 1345660) | Superlative... = Sr) Pea 101 
ou Ssiam-Olinpss 2 a 406 {| (SWRPRISE..-.---— -- 7 eee 52, 67 
Russian Fife gi, 57 ee aoe 95 | (Sunpris@.- = es JAE 87 
FEISS LAN RED 2 3 he 545 13 0] Swamp ne ee ere __ 89, 167 
asian (Hed: v2. 3). eee #26 | ‘Swedish —.- ~~ 141 
ES, Preohaee es. $4, 106, 184.185 | Sweet Water Valley___________ 112 
ROPES TIN Gs ot oe Hoey Dee || ELAM a ob ene eer ee ee 182 
PPVSiNS Se ee OF) RB SERTOR. <= a4 7 Sas SKE Ree 189 
St. Louis Grand Prize__________ $27 || SBA LIM KAW <8 en a HH, bee 
Salt Lake: Club-23] ek AES |) XB AOS cy pen ee 182 
salzers Prizetaker 2 pee TS. | ‘Pappahannoc es = ow ea Sere 116, 205 
Saskatchewan. Wife’. .2.- Sune 99°95 {| ShawRanian: c-s roe ree 145 

SATISEACTION =... ei BPOGH NRG Hae a 2 on noes, cot onde re ee 141 

Salnistachione isa eae ee 58 | “Tennessee. Pultzcs- = s+ tas 84 
STi i las #32 | Hennessee: Prolifiec--*2 724 batt 
SOHLANSTEDT.._______ 3) 54) E19] SPheiss 4 <= oe ere 145 
SUELO INA CER 22 Lk eae 53,99 | Three Peck... ==" 33) eee 136 
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Name. Page. 
Biaton Rediiikn F Sorat ie tare 84 
mp EANIO.. vai ey Rd Abo 
BMAP SOV 2 2 EE EE OEY 143 
ROR SG i ce oe a En 51, 62 
TST2Y HAG Bl DD Dl Wee i REND 2 55, 130 
ST ee CY 22) Or Sf Re AER vate SSE IGE Ob 
BLOUSE 50 

GCSEUDU TL Se ee a 50 
Compactyum. 2. = aes 50, 51 
CrEliSUm — 3 eso 173 
CRINGCOUMN: == = SEs | 173 
humootdtiaa an 173 
PUL I 173 
wernerianun_____-—~--_- 173 
wititmackianum ~~ ~~~ eS 
dicoccum.. 2 eee 50 
atratin: ee eae) 194 

FORUM 2 2 A 8 194. 

CE UN es 50 
O7ine 2. ORNS 184 

OKO CHOTINE Lass Sn 184 
leucomelan._— oe 184 

ACLUN OPUS 2a es Ee 185 
LAGONTODeENSe. = = 185 
MONOCOCEWIN 2 es 50 
VUNG Os Se es eee 199 
DPOLOMEC UT Aa we ey aan gee 50 
LEUISSTNUT as 2 a 198 

SOLE UULBT TY eae ei atle eet eta NS 50 
SI) Ci GC ei aa Se aA oa IRE 2 50 

UD UTI oe en Eas 196 
OTOL Seo See a) 196 

TU UTED pe iesr eh Soe TE aaa LL 196 
BNO LIC HTH ake ae ee ee se nea 50 

OO UAL Sete eve eee 181 
linnaeatum ___--_-- 181 

THAIS OB ON HI GRE a aes Ee ER 181 

DVI O KOH a eee ERED I i gos ee 50 

THROU OHOH (ees SC AT Sa 51 
QL0OTUOTUMN —2 Ae 53 
CARDATOSS C22 a ae 57 

Cel fid 22 2a) a 55 
CryuLRTOLEueon es 56 
erythrospermum___—___ 55 
ferruginewm —--_-- 57 

SEC CLUR e ees ae etn 55 
LEUCOSPETNVUM = as 54 
CULCSCONS a a ee ae 52 
WCTIM ON OLE aan aaa 5G 

RUC UL AU TAC) eens Ce Lal ea ue ge 54 
DULOUNTAG, 2 0 eae 55 
VEN 2 a 57 

PDL OSU Get Ik Deel eee 55 

STO UVEL We ee 53, 85 
PY DADE SB NCS oo pe en 56, 144 
VOTH G ELEN. 1 BEY | Selin  g 144, 145 
PREIS TCAD CT is 136 
PIQUER pePe Goats es 145 
HMGSeatigtolam@ne sate 136 
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Name, Page. 
Pwo Pech 0 sie Cn 136 
ee aa i lh Lise alg 145 
University Gem ____________ s 68 
Be) WP BEAL EDA GRR LS ME 56, 134 
Velvet. Bltiestena ens i en 125 
4 rage) wit ©) 6\G Ys tae Nene cee cork Cn 3 is 
128, 126, 150, 169, 172 

WAI Hn DOIN ee ode 4 I 185, 191 
Weltvet head tc vei io TAY 122, 128 
Werdoit Hite 2 cc olen 2 
VERNAL (emmer)-____—_______ 194 
TCI Go TINA a 2 oy EN 57, 170 
War eimia. TReeI i265 2 78 
5 Bag gh) ein a UNS Peary Puen aN Ome) Ee iGby, 
NESTE a are NS ie ES SU ea, L106 
SUVA IRR ape i Pi Es SG 
Washington Hybrid No. 128____ 174 
TONED VT Vs a ek eg Wola 106 
Webb’s Challenge White_______ 60 
Wiel SSer bo tyr ga ee eee 1438 
INARI AEIVICANSIN GS co ase os RL 53, 94 
IVA QIAO TAGS iE fea me ae NL a gn ea 94 
Wheat of Miracle_..- 182 
Wheat 3,000 Years Old_________ 182 
VV EEC ETD eT Gy ea aes 54, 115 
AY, ON SWE NL aM gy) celle Ault i eager line eed nN Be eae 58 
WNIT eCATIS Eales ies fa 66 
Wile Bes Teng 2 aie Dee ie ie) 66 
WV Ini een Ennt Wir Vi oa Sah Ne iee aren lu 101 
AY YC) olay af eu Gs] ont (Ceaser ae ata ee 66 
White: Clawsonivin Simin maak owas 101 
VVhite Columbia 22k 6 see ae 130 
Witite: “ldoradoe 22a isso wie 101 
NY es aa Gee) SNL 0 ea Ue ae 66 
WHITE FEDERATION_______ pyaar 
SYA) tO G4 RDM 09 6) SD) ED) aaa na ase 52, 70 
NV Gey Ely rien ies 174, 176, 177 
ANVAVG ela cred Koga ca 6 aes hah Mai NU a 66 
White Wueader cies eee 205 
White Oregon______ 129 
Wa EAS hee Ue hiya 129 
WET SPOTS Hes 198 
ANAVAl aves pesmi a8 WY Vit I agama APY) Msg am 73 
Wihiter Roek 23 pe 101 
White Russian______ _ 68, 95, 101 
White Sonora____ he 127 
Whites Somes er No gine 101 
White Spring ______ hs 129 
White Spring (emmer) _ RAN A 194 
WHITE SPRING (spelt)}______ 196 
NVIMte SSuEprise eee mu le 101 
AV NALD AN OUTS Cea ats Ne se aie A i G63 
White Velvet Chaff. _- ___. 122 
AWTS EOS BN BEY.) ETN BY RDI) Ry nee ys yi Mes 51, 60 
AURIS ATT GCS, Serr GG peace Me al pi Ia A RE ol 99 
NEED WiOIN DER Goin Woe 51, 61 
NYY) G7) 2) OO Byes i lla eee TaN _ 178, 180 
AVAIL C Orxe SVs ain Aa aia Nei 92 
WAGE GOOSC 2. ii ee 182, 188, 198 
NV GTS Ore eee eee NN a D3 Mg ec 07 


32'The Latin ‘names are indexed here for the convenience of those familiar with the 


classifications of Alefeld, Koernicke and Werner, 


conclusions of the writers. 


and others, and not as representing the 
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Name. Page. | Name. Page. 
Wilson Special. == oss aie 97 | Wisconsin Pedigree No. 408____ 149 
MAEN DSO Rees sates Sen ee ae 53,100 | Wisconsin. Wonder___-_ oe 171 
WINTER ALASKA = os) 3 181,183 | Wold’s White Winter________ 60 
WINTER BLUESTHEM_ <2) = HOY HWWOLPEY Drid: 2322 kas ees 103 
WAIN TER > CHIR 3 2 susrened Me FAY 1) Wondertul 2% 42 cae at 136 
Wanter Clubcs 2s (oer ae FOG? TS Vito dst Oi te ee es i 109 
Wn ten iUife: tier ere ee 123: lt Woods “Proline. =< 6.2.) Se eie rae 76 
Wanter;Green_- 230 “sire ee #54 NWOOIE 28 8s 76 
Wanter;Jobn 22s". se eae Adz | World Beaters = ohiaitouas 171 
Winter’ Kins. (2 2" es 101, 41251365154 bP Worlds Champion— 639536. 145 
Wanter La Salle ote. eainy 278 74 | Worlds Fair______ HIMau > Saar 
Wemnter Nellig= * ox wie ee 72  WYAN DOT ER) 153 tial gigs. 53, 82 
Winter Pearl. 502 2 125 eae Sf |) Wyandotte. Red —~ + sss ta — 82 
Wounter-Qucen-) 22 2 res fo |) ¥Yantaghbay => = eae LS ROR 157 
Winter Saskatchewan________ __ 1397-| > VAROSEAV ~ stesenetals Oars 57, 164 
Wetsconsin No. 18s 22 erie #45 |: Yaroslay €emmer)—-—- — 38 195 
WISCONSIN PEDIGREE Yellow Gharnovka= = i®819..%) 189 

INO) co nie Re eee a eee ee eee nO, 348" | Heller's. Valley + s. ee ete 118 
WISCONSIN PEDIGREE ZAYMMBRMAN=—) ==. 2 | Ag Fa EG 

INO. 40.0 ee RES | (Anes. Goldenz==* 25.) ae 79 
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